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. . . . You see deeper ? Thus saw he, 

And by the light he saw, must walk : how else 

Was he to do his part ? a man's, with might 

And main, and not a fiedntest touch of fear, 

Sure he was in the hand of God who comes 

Before and after, with a work to do 

Which no man helps nor hinders. Thus the man, — 

So timid when the business was to touch 

The uncertain order of humanity, 

Imperil, for a problematic cure 

Of grievance on the surface, any good 

I' the deep of things, dim yet discernible — 

This same man, so irresolute before. 

Show him a true excrescence to cut sheer, 

A deyil's-graft on God's foundation-stock, 

Then — ^no complaint of indecision more ! 

He wrenched out the whole canker, root and branch, 

Deaf to who cried that earth would tumble in 

At its four comers if he touched a twig. 

ROBBRT Browning 
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THIS IS A TRACT, M3T A 

But diis does not mean tliat it deab wiA Itde 
boys who steal apfles, and then get ooaoaaipCia 
lepent on the advice of a dEstrict vialDc Kor wB it tel 
3^011 wny tnat notofions lawgiar wnuaai pilaris 
was caught piddng dbe lock cf dbe Ckarehwaidi 
was foigiven by the Rector and took to going to 
where he is now to be seen taking loond dbe ba^ Nor 
will it relate how a ritualistic priest met an old bdy in 
a raQway carriage^ heard firom her far dbe fiist time in Ui 
life what it was to be a Christian, tihen marrifri her and 
became a hstppy widower at Brixton. 

Yet for all thb jroo will find my tract a rallier 
one— serious, jost hecany it is so ordinary. It i 
of very ordinary people, more onfinasy really tl 
aforesaid choir4xiys and bntg^ariL And thqr w 
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I cannot make the aristocracy talk in epigrams. I was 

bom in Belgravia and I have lived in Mayfair. I never 

heard an epigram yet, except, perhaps, from a cabman. 

You will find my ladies and gentlemen just doing and 

saying what they are doing and saying every day — at 

least it was what they did and said about six months ago. 

They may have changed already ; and of course I only 

speak for those I know, and I don't know everybody. 

Now, who will read my tract? Everybody, I hope— 

whom I don't know. By the way, I suffer from the 

receipt of anonymous letters. As the Irishman said, 

'' Will you kindly sign your name to the next anonymous 

letter?" Anyhow, I don't mind signing my name and 

giving you my address. 

JAMES ADDERLEY 

Saltley, Birmingham 

P.S. — To prevent mistakes, kindly remember that all 
the bad clergymen in this tract are myself. 
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Book I 

CHAPTER I 
THE MARBLE ARCH 

Oars the shame to understand 

That the World prefers the lie, 
That with medicine in her hand 

She will sink and choose to die. 

Ours the agonizing sense 
Of the Heaven the Earth might be, 

If from blank indifference 
Men woke one hour and felt as we. 

Lord Houghton 

HAVE you ever been to Hyde Park on a Sunday ? If 
you are a convinced Christian with tender, reverent 
feelings, you must be prepared for a shock. At one corner 
near the Marble Arch you will hear the Atheists and other 
curious persons lecturing, at another you will come across 
the aristocracy and the plutocracy at their church parade. 
Both are somewhat trying to the temper of one who likes 
a peaceful Sunday wherein he can rest and meditate on 
God. 

The Marble Arch corner resembles the betting ring at 
Epsom more than anything else. The noise is deafening. 
Erect on little stools or chairs, a few yards apart from each 
other, men stand and shout, gambling with their creeds. 
Here is Mr. Garble, who, for two long hours at a stretch, 
on the Sundays when he is not in prison for creating a 

B 
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disturbance, regales the mob with stories of monks of the 
Middle Ages who lived in continuous contempt of the 
Decalogue, 

Here also is Mr. Michael Mazzoni, who, with an Italian 
name and a German accent, preaches the religion of '' Hu- 
manitarian Deism" and fulminates against the "Christian's 
Idol of a Personal God." There is the man whom the 
crowd call the "Little Horn," who can tell you the day 
of the month and year when the end of the world will 
come, and who is quite sure that Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman is the Beast 

But out of this strange unchristian medley the Spirit 
often works His wonders. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth. Thou canst not tell whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth. 

It was thus on a Sunday in May in the early decades of 
the twentieth century when Vincent Heathcote accom- 
panied his father to the weekly meeting of the National 
Secularist Socialist League. The N.S.S.L. was a society 
banded together to further the establishment of a socialist 
state in England on secularist lines. The elder Heathcote, 
called John Baptist by his good mother when she carried 
him to be admitted at baptism into the Christian society 
which he had since repudiated, was a fine-looking man of 
over forty years. He had been born and reared in a little 
country village in Swampshire, but the dulness of rural life 
had driven him with most of his young male companions 
to the town shortly after his course at school had ended. 

But this was not before his keen intellect had caused 
him to chafe at the stupid otherworldliness of the chapel 
minister and the amiable platitudes which did duty for 
sermons at the old parish church. Christianity, as pre- 
sented by its official representatives in Greenside, seemed 
to the ardent John Baptist too much aloof from human 
life to be of any use to him or to any practical man. He 
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simply brushed it aside the moment that he found himself 
able to shirk Sunday-school without being beaten by his 
father. He had listened to the lecturers who came round 
in the vans of the Land Restoration League and pointed 
out the obvious facts that the rural labourers were miser- 
ably paid, and that the park of three hundred acres occupied 
by an American millionaire, who had bought it from 
the young squire, might be more profitably worked if 
owned by the people instead of being left uncultivated. 

There were many other social disgraces even in the 
little village of Greenside, let alone those of the neigh- 
bouring towns, the knowledge of which entered not only 
into the brain but into the heart and conscience of young 
Heathcote. Yet nothing was ever suggested as a remedy 
by the Christians of the place. They seemed to him to be 
eminently contented with their present lot, and yet to be 
continually singing about a bright " Home " hereafter to 
which they hoped to come. What wonder was it that 
when he left home he carried with him no feelings of 
affection for the old religion ! The one good thing in 
Christianity of which he knew was the love of his mother 
for himself. But he might be pardoned for supposing 
that this was due to her human nature rather than any 
special result of her Bible reading or her Communions. 
Even she sometimes rubbed him up the wrong way when 
she told him of an everlasting hell which would certainly 
be his if he did not mind what the parson said. He was 
only seventeen years old when he said to his mother one 
day; — 

" It's by minding what the parson says that these poor 
people are already living in hell. He speaks to them of a 
future Home made of pearls and gold, and they don't 
mind living in a present so-called Home of slime and mud. 
They have got no proper water to drink and no proper 
houses to live in ; they cannot get milk when they want it, 
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though the cows are in the next field. It all goes to 
Swampton to be mixed with water and sold to another 
set of psalm-singing idiots there. They have no land to 
cultivate, because the man at the big house wants to keep 
his grounds quiet that he may rear tame pheasants, and 
then shoot them in the autumn to please himself and his 
friends. The public-house is the only drawing-room they 
have got, though the parson has two rooms, one for dining 
in and one which he calls his drawing-room. Yet he tells 
them to do to others as they would be done by. Why 
doesn't he begin by doing it himself? I tell you, mother, 
they are in hell now. But it shan't be 'everlasting' if I 
can help it When I get to Swampton I shall be a 
Socialist, and I shan't bother myself about religion unless 
it is to preach against it ! " 

He kept his word about this. When he got to Swamp- 
ton he worked as a printer. There he learnt much about 
Socialism, for they printed a Socialist newspaper called 
the Vox Populi at his office, and one of the candidates for 
Parliament was Bob Browning, the President of the 
National Secularist Socialist League, who hoped to get 
into the House of Commons at the next election. But 
this was in the days when Socialism was unpopular, and 
the " Labour Party," as we know it now, had hardly come 
into being. He was not further drawn towards Christianity 
by the fact that Swampton was a cathedral town, provid- 
ing a daily superfluity of double chants for the edification 
of old ladies, and proportionately sleepy in the matter of 
practical religion. 

Here we will leave for the present the biography of 
Heathcote senior, informing our readers of this only in 
addition, that he was now the most prominent member of 
the League and the Editor of Vox Populi: that while his 
knowledge of Socialism had increased, yet his dislike of 
Christianity had not been overcome. In fact, he was 
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called an Atheist, though it is only fair to him to add that 
he did not deny that there might be a God. On that par- 
ticular afternoon in Hyde Park he was down to lecture on 
*• Why Socialism must be Secularist^ 

And now for a word about Vincent, before we come to 
the story of what happened in the Park. 

He was a young man of about twenty years, resembling 
his father in outward appearance and sharpness of in- 
tellect, and inheriting from his good grandmother a great 
reverence for truth and charity. He had been educated at 
a first-rate grammar school, where he had taken number- 
less prizes and scholarships, and was now looking forward 
to a course at a German university, his father having an 
idea that if he stayed in England he might become infected 
with the virus of Christianity. Calling himself a "free- 
thinker " his father had taken every precaution lest his boy 
should think freely on any subject, least of all upon religion. 
He had been primed up with all the stock arguments 
against the faith and never allowed to read what was 
written on the other side. He had been withdrawn from 
religious instruction at school, and when quite a child had 
been taught in the Sunday-school of the National Secu- 
larist Socialist League. There he had been taught " ethics 
without religion " by means of stories, true and otherwise, 
in which the Christian minister generally figured as an in- 
human wretch, who was apparently incapable of the most 
ordinary moral actions, such as giving a glass of water to 
a thirsty person. 

He had been taken by his father to Trafalgar Square to 
shout with two thousand other little secularists, " Down 
with the parsons whether Church or Chapel 1 *' 

When introduced to the many Socialist friends of his 
father's who were professing Christians, he was always 
reminded that religion had nothing to do with Socialism, 
and that these gentlemen were, so far as they were Chris- 
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tians, the victims of an effete superstition due to their 
environment, and that they would probably get over it 
soon as people get over an attack of rheumatism. 

But in spite of his father's efforts Vincent had managed 
to do a large amount of real free-thinking on his own. He 
was a voracious reader of history and had an acutely 
critical mind. Even the translations of sceptical books, 
which his father allowed him to read, revealed to him that 
really learned men cannot treat religion as if it were of no 
account. It must be confessed that, in spite of his admira- 
tion for his father, he sometimes felt when he heard him 
lecture about religion that his worthy parent was talking 
of what he did not understand. He talked a great deal 
about science and the process of evolution, but he steadily 
ignored it when speaking of the Bible. He found fault 
with Moses because his morals were not the same as 
St. John's, and tried to saddle the Christians of the 
twentieth century with all the crude ideas of the Israelites, 
and the cruelties of some of their brethren in the Middle 
Ages. 

Evolution was not allowed to be reckoned with when 
Christianity was in question except to cast ridicule on 
some old-fashioned Christians who, like other old-fashioned 
grocers or dukes or coalheavers, could not readily accept 
what seemed to them a new doctrine. 

His father did not seem to him to have found a very 
logical basis for his unbelief. He appeared inconsistent 
even in his criticisms. One week in Hyde Park he would 
assert that the Apostles were fools, who imagined that they 
saw the miracles of Christ ; another week he would say that 
they were clever deceivers, who committed a pre-concerted 
fraud upon their hearers; while another week he would 
gravely declare that all scholars now agreed that Chris- 
tianity was merely a richauff^ of ancient Buddhist myths 
dished up in the second century. Vincent thought this 
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unfair, and sometimes told his father so. " All's fair in love 
and war," replied his father, " and it's your business and 
mine to make war on this cursed superstition which is 
keeping back the social revolution." 

" But, dear father," said Vincent, " how is it you know so 
much about Christians and their evil ways if you never 
go to church, or mix up with them in any way ? Is it nbt 
possible that Christians may have advanced a little like 
everybody else since the days of your old parson at 
Greenside ? And have not some Christians done a great 
deal for the social revolution already ? You told me not 
to read Alton Locke and Yeasty but I disobeyed you. I 
believe that parson Charles Kingsley did something in his 
day _ which made it possible for us to do what we are doing 
now. And how about Carlyle and Ruskin, whose books 
you do let me read ? They have a good deal to say about 
God and religion. They seem, at any rate, to have be- 
lieved that it was very necessary to social reform." 

" My dear boy, those men were freaks." (" Freak " was 
a favourite term of Heathcote's.) " They would have been 
ten times better if they had not been religious. Moreover 
they were not orthodox. Carlyle was not a Christian 
really, and Ruskin, like me, could not abide parsons." 

" Still they loved the Bible which you try to make fun 
of, and they believed a jolly sight more than you do, and 
I cannot think they would agree with your secularism 
which you preach. Some day I shall inquire more into 
this Christian Socialism and I dare say I shall change 
my mind." 

** It's all confounded humbug," said Heathcote. " It is 
quite true there are some parsons who think they are 
Socialists, but they are not out-and-out men like you and 
me. Don't waste your time over them." 

But he did waste his time, and this is how it began. 

Heathcote's lecture was timed to commence at three 
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o'clock. It was half-past one when he and his son arrived 
at the Marble Arch. They strolled round the Park and 
found themselves in the thick of the " Church Parade." 

" There you are," said the father, " that's your modern 
Christianity. Do you see those people with Prayer Books 
in their hands? They have been to church to worship 
Christ, and that's the beginning and the end of their 
religion. Some of them have not even done that. They 
have only come out to see their friends, and have a talk 
about the latest Society scandal before they go home to a 
big luncheon party. This is what is called the cream of 
* Society ' or the ' Smart Set.* 

" The cheek they have in calling it * Society'! * Society,* 
to my mind, is the great human brotherhood of the 
masses of working people, the vast majority of the nation. 
These are a small minority of idle blood-suckers who are 
living on rents squeezed out of the pockets of the poor, or 
money made by tempting the poor man to drink himself 
drunk. * Society ' indeed ! It's a small fraction of human- 
ity and a very vulgar fraction too ! " 

" I expect there is some Christian answer to that argu- 
ment which I don't know," said Vincent. 

" Of course there's a Christian answer. The parsons 
have got an answer to every difficulty, but it*s an answer 
that won't hold water for a moment. The parsons would 
tell you that these people are * doing a lot of good with 
their money,' because, forsooth, they give about one and a 
half per cent to some rotten charity. To begin with, we 
don't want charity, we want justice. And what's one and 
a half per cent when youVe pocketing ten out of the 
labour of the people to whom you give your damned 
charity ? Sometimes too they give us what they have won 
on a race or at a game of cards, doing us a double wrong by 
teaching us to gamble. The people are such fools. They 
think they're gentlemen if they do what these dogs da" 
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" But all Christians are not like these, and you yourself 
said that some of them had not been to church." 

"That's true," said Heathcote, "but they represent a 
system which is rotten at the core. This huge apparatus 
of Capitalism is kept up in order to keep us down. And 
it's all mixed up with religion. I don't so much mind the 
Christianity of Christ, but His Christianity is not the popu- 
lar religion, ll is this popular Christianity which holds the 
field to-day and which has got to be exterminated." 

" Then," said the boy, " why not attack Capitalism and 
modem caricatures of Christianity and leave the Bible 
alone ? What harm is there in the Bible ? " 

" The Bible, like the curate's egg, is not so bad in parts, 
but we have got better books nowadays. I have written 
better books myself. Any weekly number of the Vox is 
better than what Paul wrote. It's too late to make people 
understand even the good parts of the Scripture. It is all 
so mixed up, bad and good, that the only thing to do is to 
abolish it altogether, root and branch." 

" Father," said Vincent, " I can't argue with you. You 
are like Newman, of whom Kingsley said, * I know I'm 
right, but he's too clever for me."* 

Heathcote smiled self-approvingly. In his inmost heart 
he was beginning to feel that his son was cleverer than he. 
It was a satisfaction to find that the boy thought it was 
the other way on. 

Nevertheless, John Baptist Heathcote felt just a trifle 
nervous as he began his lecture that day. He felt he 
could no longer look upon his son as a pupil whose 
character he could mould as he chose. He felt that he 
was in the presence of one who, but for the great love and 
respect he bore for him, might prove himself a severe 
critic and might even make him look foolish to the crowd. 
This would have been a terrible humiliation, for John 
Baptist, as a rule, held his audience spell-bound, not so 
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much by eloquence as by a certain dogmatic manner 
which made them think there was no answer that could 
be given to any of his arguments. Like the proverbial 
Englishman he never knew when he was beaten. Nor 
had he often run the risk, for most of his Christian 
opponents in the Park were badly furnished with replies. 
Some were anti-Socialists who were out of sympathy with 
the multitude. They might have most convincing argu- 
ments as to the authorship of the Pentateuch, but if they 
let it be known that they were against the Labouf"*party 
nobody would listen. Religion and Capitalism fell to- 
gether and Heathcote triumphed. Others had no reply to 
give, but used the opportunity which Heathcote always 
gave them to denounce him as anti-Christ and to prophesy 
a specially hot hereafter for him, hotter even than their 
own perfervid eloquence. Others were intensely ignorant 
of the intellectual situation and foolishly scoffed at the 
'* higher critics" and at science generally, stoutly main- 
taining that evolution was humbug. 

There was one little ape-like gentleman, a hairdresser 
by trade, whose answer to Heathcote always resolved 
Itself into this somewhat unconvincing sentence : " Nothing 
will persuade me that I have any affinity with a monkey !" 
It was easy for the Atheist with a comic wink of the eye 
to persuade the audience in the contrary direction and so 
score a victory for Darwin. There was one great defi- 
ciency which accounted for many of the defeats of Heath- 
cote's adversaries. They were all of them lacking in 
humour. Sometimes a really learned opponent would be 
sent by the " Paley League," a society of Christian apolo- 
gists, to confute him, but he fared as badly as any because 
he could not take a joke good-humouredly and wild horses 
could not have drawn him into making one. Heathcote, 
on the other hand, was a master hand at jokes. The 
audience loved him for his fun. To listen to him was a 
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Sunday recreation, and the defeat of a Christian was 
looked upon more as a triumph of wit which they admired 
than as a serious blow to a religion which in their inmost 
hearts the majority of the hearers still believed to be true. 
In fact, on the rare occasions when Heathcote suffered 
anything approaching a defeat, the crowd were even more 
delighted than usual. Secretly they were always glad to 
find that religion had a good answer to give for itself. 
But it had to be well given if it was to be reckoned a 
victory. Some of the old habitues of the Park had been 
heard to say, " The day will come when a Christian who 
knows his subject and doesn't mind a joke will meet 
Heathcote and he'll win." 

Had the day arrived? That evening some of them 
thought it had. 

He began his lecture with a definition of terms, always 
a good thing to do if you want to have a good debate. 

WHY SOCIALISM MUST BE SECULARIST 

" By Socialism I do not mean," he said, " a vague belief 
in social reform. I mean that revolution in our whole 
political and economic system which we of the National 
Secularist Socialist League look forward to, when the 
instruments of production and distribution will be owned 
and worked by the whole community for the profit of all 
and not as now by a few for their own benefit" 

After enlarging on this, he defined the word " Secularist " 
to mean non-religious and even anti-Christian. " I do not 
only say," he shouted, "that a Socialist need not be a 
religious man. I say he must not be. As long as we 
Socialists are wasting our time in worrying our souls (if 
we've got any, which I doubt!) and the souls of our 
children about heaven and hell, we shall never get 
Socialism. Socialism is for this world only. I know 
nothing and care less for another world. I am here to 
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make this world a better place to live in. I want to make 
all men happy and prosperous here and now. Socialism 
can do this. Christianity not only cannot do it, but by 
making people think of another world positively prevents 
them from attempting it." 

Remembering what his son had said to him while con- 
templating the Church parade, Heathcote rubbed it in 
about the ladies and their Prayer Books. 

" Look at those members of the Capitalist classes who 
gather near here on a Sunday morning. They are the 
opponents of Socialism, and, mark you, they are Christians 
too. Here are we meeting in Hyde Park on the side of 
Socialism and against Christianity. They meet in Hyde 
Park at what they call the Church parade, on the side of 
Christianity and against Socialism. I have heard it said 
that if all were Christians all would be Socialists. If this 
is so, why is it that Christianity is found supporting the 
Capitalist class against the Socialists ? The more you go 
to church the less inclined you will be to wish to see 
Socialism established. Look at the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the figure-head of Christianity in this benighted 
country of snobs and sky pilots. Is he a Socialist with 
his fifteen thousand quid and his silks and satins and his 
palace at Lambeth? I only wish I had his job at the 
price ! *' 

After speaking in this strain for three-quarters of an 
hour he challenged the audience to answer him. 

"Any one may reply, and I will allow him the same 
time I have had myself. Forty-five minutes, if we can 
get it over by five o'clock. My son Vincent will take the 
chair and keep order unless, gentlemen, you have any one 
else you would prefer to see occupy it. As you know, we 
Secularists always like to be fair to our opponents, which 
is more than our friends of the Paley League are inclined 
to be," 
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Vincent was popular with the crowd, and his chairman- 
ship was unanimously agreed ta 

The monkey from the barber's shop made for the plat- 
form, but was greeted with shouts of "We don't want 
forty-five minutes of him. We can get that at the Zoo 
any day." 

" Not free of charge, gentlemen," said Vincent " Per- 
haps Mr. Simian will be content with less than the allotted 
time." 

''Certainly, sir," said the hairdresser. ''I only want 
three minutes just to say this. Mr. Heathcote in the 
course <^ his remarks mentioned the word evolution." 
(Shouts of "Question! Question!") "Now that w<»d 
immediately suggests to my mind the Darwinian theory/' 
(Shouts of " Now, monkey, where's your stick ? Do you 
want a Hightalian oi^n-grinder to take you out ? ") 

" Gentlemen," said Vincent, " I must ask you to be fair 
to Mr. Simian. The lecturer did speak of evolution, and 
the speaker has a perfect right to comment upon it, 
though I would remind him that he has only three 
minutes, and he must look sharp if he is going to deal 
with the subject, which is, ' WAy Socialism must be Secu^ 
laristr' 

*^ I am coming to the subject," said Mr. Simian. 

" Monkey I " cried a lean gawky youth in the audience. 

" That's just what you are ! " said the hairdresser, off his 
g^ard. 

" Last Sunday you said we couldn't be," said the youth. 

Now Heathcote in a similar position would have parried 
this decided hit with a counter-joke, but the wit of Mr. 
Simian was not equal to it Losing his temper, he made 
a personal remark about the skinniness of the boy's legs, 
and finding himself quite unable to cope with the crowd, 
he left the platform muttering something about a cursed 
lot of infidels. 
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The next to try his luck was the gentleman known as 
the " Little Horn." 

" In the ninth chapter of the Book of Daniel," he began, 
but the shouts which greeted him were so alarming that, 
beginning to think he had mistaken his dates and the 
earthquake had come three months too soon, he jumped 
down from the platform and made for the Park gates. 

** The offer of forty-five minutes," said the chairman, " is 
still open." 

There was a pause, during which it seemed that the fun 
was over and Heathcote would remain master of the 
situation. In after years Vincent would tell his friends 
that at that moment he felt an almost uncontrollable 
impulse to get up and riddle his own father's arguments. 
But he was spared the necessity, for there suddenly 
emerged from the crowd a new opponent who had never 
been heard in Hyde Park before. He was a clergyman. 
He was dressed in a plain black cassock, but otherwise 
had not the appearance of an ascetic or a recluse, such as 
English people generally associate with that costume, 
except in the case of the blue-coat boys. 

"Petticoats!" cried the lean youth, hoping to make 
another score. 

"Order, order!" said the crowd. "Give him a fair 
chance." 

"Mr. Chairman," said a cadaverous-looking gentleman, 
" I protest against your allowing that thing dressed in 
popish garments to address this meeting of British Bible- 
loving Protestants." 

" Surely, sir," said Vincent, " we are not here to discuss 
a man's clothes. Let us wait and hear what he has to say. 
That is more important than what he wears." 

" By a statute of Queen Elizabeth, sir, he is committing 
an illegal act by wearing that livery of Rome." 

" Shut up, you old statute book," shouted the crowd. 
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" Let me explain," said the clergyman. " If my friend 
thinks I am breaking the law let him give me in charge of 
the police. Here's a shilling for the prosecution." 

''You know as well as I do," said the cadaverous 
preacher, " that the Bishop's veto would stop your prosecu- 
tion. The bishops are more popish than the Pope." 

"Time!" said the gawky youth, and by this salutary 
interjection quite re-^established himself in the good opinion 
of the crowd. 

"The Reverend Mr. Ball will now address you," said 
Vincent 

" Why if s Farver John," said a drunken-looking docker. 
" Gawd bless yer, farver, give it 'em hot" 

"Father John" was a jolly-looking individual, and 
seemed to be looking forward to the debate with some- 
thing like glee. Yet with all his joviality one could see 
that he was speaking of what to him was a matter of life 
and death. 

He had evidently studied an open-air audience to some 
purpose. He began by putting himself in their good 
books by a little good-humoured reference to the cassock 
incident, remarking that it was not the first time that his 
petticoats had caused astonishment 

" I am quite used to it," he said. " Why only on my way 
down here from Limehouse this afternoon somebody in- 
formed me that I had got his old wife's nightgown on. To 
which I replied,* My dear sir, if your good lady's bed garment 
is as black as this, pray get her to have it washed.' Some 
one else cried out after me, * Charley's Aunt still runnin'.' 
To this I answered, * My good friend, there I think you are 
misinformed. I have seen the play six times, but just at 
present it's not on the boards, at least at any London play- 
house.' Another gentleman asked me where my crinoline 
was, to which I replied, * You big booby, don't you know 
they're out of fashion ? ' " 
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** He's the right sort for old Heffcut," said the docker. 

Then he proceeded to business. 

" I will try," he said, " not to occupy three-quarters of an 
hour, partly because I want some tea, and partly because 
I would like to hear Mr. Heathcote's reply. 

" I will begin by saying that I am here as a very earnest 
admirer of Mr. Heathcote's work as a Social Reformer. 
With the exception of the Bible I do not know any book 
that has inspired me more than his well-known Whai 
might England be^ and I am a weekly reader of Vox 
Populi^ which I have no hesitation in calling one of the 
most righteous newspapers we have. I prefer it infinitely 
to any of the religious journals it is my fate to have to read. 
Knowing what Mr. Heathcete believes I am sorry and 
astonished at the title of his lecture this afternoon. I am 
sorry because I am absolutely convinced from an extensive 
experience of English people that they will never accept 
Socialism if it is put before them as being necessarily 
Secularist. It is because I am a Socialist in the out-and- 
out sense of the word as defined by Mr. Heathcote that 
I foresee with alarm a great reaction of the whole country 
against our views if it is thought that Socialism implies 
Secularism. The English are a religious people, and if you 
want to convert them to Socialism you must not only 
show them that it is not anti-religious, you must show 
them that it is a religion itself as well as a political 
system. Now I will tell you why I am also astonished. 
Mr. Heathcote's writings, even some of his anti-Christian 
ones, are intensely spiritual, or at least ethical. He is not 
a real Secularist, though he thinks he is. He is an Idealist 
with a great moral ideal which he has set before himself. 
He wants to see English people living happy, better lives. 
Now what does he mean by better lives ? Surely he does 
not mean merely well-fed, well-housed lives. 

'' Now I must protest against his attack on the Church 
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parade, not because I approve of it, but because he takes 
it as typical of Christianity. It is exactly the opposite. 
It is typical of Secularism. It means that many of the 
Capitalist class think they can worship God and Mammon, 
the money God and the Christian God at one and the same 
time. That is exactly what Christ said could never be done. 
It is because they are Secularists, not because they are 
Christians, that they behave in the way which I, no less than 
Mr. Heathcote, condemn. Only here I would add that 
such secularism is not only to be found at the Church parade. 
It is everywhere among rich and poor alike. In fact, 
English society of all classes is not living on Christian 
principles. And this is exactly why it is so hard to bring 
about Socialism or anything approaching it in this country. 
Yet Mr. Heathcote fondly imagines that by making society 
wholly unchristian, supposing he could do it, which please 
God he never will, we shall really forward the Socialist 
movement. 

" Once more, let me say that I began life as an Atheist 
myself. I was more of a Secularist than Mr. Heathcote. 
I followed Charles Bradlaugh. He made me an indi- 
vidualist like himself, though I was not as sincere and 
well meaning as he. Then largely through studying 
the Bible and the Christian religion in order to attack 
them I became a Socialist I stand here to-day as one 
who in becoming a Socialist became at the same time 
a Christian. My religion teaches me to believe I am the 
brother of all men : it teaches me my duty to my neighbour: 
it warns me against covetousness and Mammon worship 
and selfishness, the very evils which have produced our 
modern industrial anarchy and moral confusion. Politically, 
I seem to see the way out of this chaos im Socialism. 
Morally, I see no way out of it but by Christianity. 
Christians, my friends, have done many wrong things in 
history, but always by being untrue to the principles of 

c 
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their religion. In this they have failed just as all human 
beings fail. But you won't get things right by giving up 
the Christian ideal. Mr. Heathcote is wrong in supposing 
that we Christians are always thinking about the hereafter. 
Does he really think that the Church paraders whom he 
takes to be typical Christians are thinking too much of 
heaven ? Why they are thinking too much of earth. They 
have no ideal. Mr. Heathcote's ideal is a better one than 
theirs, not because it is Secularist and theirs is Christian, but 
rather because theirs is too Secularist and his is more 
Christian." 

At this point the chairman intervened with a request 
from his father that as it was getting late he would like 
to say a few words in reply. He would allow Mr. Ball 
to speak again after him if he wished to do so. 

Amid loud applause Father John Ball came down from 
the platform. It was felt that he had made a hit 

" He knows what he's talking about, and no mistake." 

^' John Baptist didn't half like it" 

" That's the kind of parson I like, petticoats or not" 

These were some of the remarks which were bandied 
about in the crowd. 

It was five o'clock when Heathcote rose to answer. 

" I shall say very few words in reply," he said, ** not 
because Mr. Ball is unanswerable, but because I hope 
we shall renew this debate at no distant date, and the 
reverend gentleman wants his tea. I would not deprive 
him of it for the world. He deserves it, every cup. Two 
or three things, however, I must remark. 

" First, I am glad to hear he reads my books. Perhaps 
they'll bring him round to us altogether soon. Then I 
would say that he's what I call a freak parson. He re- 
presents nobody but himself. I still maintain that the 
Capitalist classes represent modern Christianity. They 
subscribe to churches and build Church schools. They 
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are the most prominent members of Christian congr^a- 
tions. They are chosen to represent the Church in her 
councils. They make the bishops, and put the rectors 
and vicars to the cure of souls, though I am doubtful if 
they will be likely to give Father John a fat living if he 
talks to them as he has talked to us to-day. Now, I 
challenge him to do this. Will he repeat what he has 
said to-day to the Church paraders themselves next 
Sunday? Will he stand on a chair and tell them they 
are not Christians ? 

" That's one challenge. The next is this. Will he show 
me a dozen men in high places in the Church who hold 
the views he does? If Christianity has made him a 
Socialist, why does it not make the whole bench of bishops 
into Socialists ? " 

"I rise to correct Mr. Heathcote, with the chairman's 
permission," said Ball. " I did not say that Christianity 
had made me a Socialist I said that Socialism had made 
me a Christian. I accept both Mr. Heathcote's challenges. 
I will give him the names of one hundred clergy who hold 
much the same views as I do. Will he give me the names 
of one hundred labour leaders who are Secularists? I 
don't believe he can. I am personally acquainted with 
most of them. From what I know of them they would 
repudiate the title of his lecture. If I do not represent 
the Church, neither does he represent the bulk of 
Socialists. 

" As for the other challenge, I accept that also. I will 
speak at the Church parade next Sunday." 

" My word, there won't half be a shindy," said the 
gawky youth, 

" I shall be there too to denounce your popery," said the 
cadaverous one. 

" I expect we shall all be there," said both the Heath- 
cotes, as they shook hands with the brave priest 
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The meeting broke up into little knots of chattering 
men. Mr. Simian was the centre of one group, declaim- 
ing, as was his wont, against the theory of evolution. 

The corpse-like preacher discoursed to another set on 
the iniquity of burning candles in daylight. 

The drunken -looking docker informed an interested 
circle that Father John Ball was the best parson in 
London. His description of him sounded like the descrip- 
tion of a clergyman who, besides feeding hungry kids, was 
in the habit of cutting himself while shaving. 

And what of Vincent Heathcote ? He seemed to have 
lived a lifetime in that chair that afternoon. What was 
it which drew him with a mysterious attraction to the 
speaker, a priest such as he had been taught from baby- 
hood to curse ? Was it the cogency of his argument, or 
was it something more ? How curiously like to his own 
conversation with his father had been the parson's speech. 
They had been thinking alike, the clergyman and the 
Secularist lad. 

" I must see that man again soon," he thought to him- 
self. " I can't wait till next Sunday." 

" Tell me," he said aloud to the drunken docker, " where 
does this Father John, as you call him, live ? " 

" Bless yer 'art, don't yer know 'im ? Why, he's better 
known in Limeus than the king hisself. S'Martin's Mis- 
shun in Gazey's Rents. That where un 'angs out." 



CHAPTER II 
ST. MARTIN'S MISSION 

Soberly now, — who 
Should be a Christian, if not you ?— Browning 

The word he spoke, within my heart 

Stirred life unknown before. 

And cast a spell upon my soul 

To chain it evermore ; 

Making the cold dull earth look bright 

And skies flame out in sapphire light — A. A. Procter 

JOHN BALL had begun his business life as a solicitor's 
clerk. Left early an orphan he had been tossed about 
on the waves of this troublesome world from childhood. 
A kind parson, who was slaving his life out down in East 
London as vicar of a parish of 70,000 people in days when 
Toynbee Hall and Oxford House and Bishops of Stepney 
were unknown, had found little John in the Whitechapel 
Road one night and taken him in to supper. He had 
placed him with the good Doctor Barnardo, who in his 
turn had tried to ship him off to Canada. But John had 
managed to give the emigrant party the slip, and had 
made his way back on foot from Liverpool to London 
again. There he fell in with some people who kept a 
coffee-house in Finsbury, and spent their Sunday evenings 
at the Hall of Science. It was then that his acquaintance 
with Charles Bradlaugh began, to which he had referred 
in his Hyde Park speech. Always thoughtful and earnest, 
he was attracted by the sincerity of the man. His -argu- 
ments against Christianity seemed to the young clerk 
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most convincing and unanswerable. The behaviour of many 
Christians towards him oflFended against John's idea of 
justice, and everything that happened in the controversy 
of the seventies drove him further from the Church and 
closer to Secularism. Yet he always retained an affection 
for his early faith, as he had learnt it in the old homes at 
Stepney. 

" I would give anything to believe once more with my 
whole heart what I believed when I was at Sunday- 
school," he said one day to a parson who met him coming 
out of the Hall of Science. 

" Perhaps I can help you," said the parson, who turned 
out to be a well-known Socialist and a prominent defender 
of Mr. Bradlaugh's civil rights. Through this parson John 
was first of all converted to Socialism. It was some time, 
however, before he became a professing Christian again. 
He thought it out for himself. A materialistic view of life 
seemed to him utterly incompatible with the ideal of 
brotherhood and self-sacrifice, which he came more and 
more to see that Socialism involved. 

" I want," he said, " some principle to guide me, so that 
I can believe in brotherhood, and not only theorise about 
it, I see that brotherhood can only come about by love 
and self-sacrifice, not conceived of only as admirable 
virtues, but believed in as the basis of life itself and 
corporate action." 

" Johnny," said his parson friend, " that's what we Chris- 
tians have got We believe in the Fatherhood of God. 
That is why we are brothers. We believe that Jesus 
Christ in His life of love and His death of complete self- 
sacrifice is at one and the same time the manifestation of 
what God is and what man ought to be. The Church is 
the great society for carrying out brotherhood in what you 
call corporate action." 

" I'd like to belong to it if I thought it could do that." 
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" You do belong to it already," said the parson. " When 
you were baptized at Dr. Barnardo's Home you entered it" 

This was the new idea which, entering into the mind of 
John Ball, brought him back to the old faith. Through 
the Instrumentality of his friend he read for Holy Orders, 
and in due time became a priest. 

St. Martin's Mission^ to the care of which he was 
eventually appointed, was in a slum district in Lime- 
house. There he worked away quietly, like his Master, 
"going about doing good," and heard gladly by the 
common people. 

The period of his ministry there was a period of great 
change, both in Church and State. In politics everything 
was shifting on to the social plane. Electoral reform had 
mostly been achieved. The questions then coming up for 
settlement were questions of social reform, such as munici- 
pal government, liberty for trade combination, state inter- 
ference in factories and workshops, employers' liability, 
and the rest The bitter cries of the unskilled labourer, 
the sweated women-workers, the unemployed, the un- 
employable and the slum-dwellers were sounding loudly 
in the ears of philanthropists and statesmen. The clergy 
in the poor parts of our great cities were discovering that 
the practical output of the Gospel was being seriously 
thwarted by the conditions of life and labour under which 
the masses were struggling. 

Everything that young Ball saw and heard and read 
drove him more and more into Socialism as the ideal of 
politics and a more practical Christianity as the outcome 
of doctrine. The cold individualism which he had learnt 
among the Atheists dropped off him like melting ice. 
With a thankful heart he perceived that most of the lead- 
ing Socialists were inclined to look to Christians to help 
them in furthering their ideals. Labour leaders were 
welcomed at Church congresses. The Anglican bishops 
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in conference made pronouncements of a far-reaching 
character on social problems. Societies were started with- 
in ecclesiastical circles for the study of economics. Vox 
Populiy the most successful of " Labour " newspapers, 
teemed with moral appeals, and week by week raged for 
justice and righteousness on the earth. John Ball found 
himself equally acceptable as a speaker at diocesan con- 
ferences or Socialists' clubs. The Church and the Socialists 
seemed to him to be marching arm in arm towards a 
glorious revival of religion and reform. 

So far, so good. But then there came a change. Was 
it because the Church held back, afraid of going any 
further with the Socialists? Was it that the Socialists 
were getting tired of waiting ? Was it that the use which 
the Socialists had made of the clergy to further their views 
was not because they really saw the connexion of religion 
and social reform, but only because the clergy were promi- 
nent people and therefore useful advocates ? Suffice it to 
say that John Baptist Heathcote and others commenced 
an attack on Christianity itself, as being responsible for 
the very evils which Socialism had set itself to combat. 
This is what had stirred the heart of John Ball, and had 
made him emerge from his retreat at Limehouse, when he 
had heard the subject of Heathcote's lecture announced. 

It had cost him much to do this. He was happiest 
among his own people at Limehouse, and did not care to 
make himself notorious. Nothing but a sense of duty 
would have made him accept the challenge, which he had 
done, to attack the Church parade. It was not because 
he was afraid, but because he felt his own unworthiness. 



He was smoking his pipe that Sunday night in the little 
cottage in Gehazi's Rents. With him were two friends of 
his, who often visited him in Limehouse. These were 
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Lord Barton, a rich young man connected with one of the 
university settlements, and Jack Kesterton, the Liberal- 
Labour M.P. for an East- End constituency. 

" So you're really going to preach to the rich," said 
Lord Barton. ** I'll stand by your side, old chap." 

"Well, I thought It wouldn't do to shirk Heathcote's 
challenge. I don't suppose I shall do much good." 

" On the contrary," said Kesterton, " I believe it will do 
immense good. Believe me, Father John, there are 
numbers of rich people who only want a lead and they'll 
come over to us. What we want is a separation between 
those who care and those who do not. There's afct of 
nonsense talked about Little Englanders and Imperialism. 
The true Little Englander is the man who really does 
not care for the welfare of the whole English people. He 
may bluster about the Empire, but if he leaves the masses 
here at home to wallow in ignorance and perish from 
injustice, he's a Little Englander himself, for all his talk. 
Now I believe that if we could once convince the upper 
classes that the sign of true patriotism is to be eager and 
earnest about the common welfare of English people, we 
should find numbers coming over to us, if only for some- 
thing to do and to think about." 

" Yes, Jack, that's true," said Lord Barton, " but it has 
got to be connected with religion, if it is to last Ten 
years ago slumming was the fashion. It has gone out now, 
like roller skating or cycling in Battersea Park. Slum- 
ming was not a religion, it was a fad. Your new patriotism 
may become the same thing." 

" To tell you the truth," chimed in Father John, " I am 
not sure that much can be done with the upper classes. 
They are very few in number, and count for less every day 
in the national life. It is the Church alone that can do 
it, by which I mean the whole body of the christened 
members of the Great Society." 
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" Yes," said Kesterton, " but the upper classes are power- 
ful still. They set the fashion. They are not altogether 
wrong when they call themselves * Society.* They repre- 
sent * Society ' just as the King represents the sovereign 
power of the State. Moreover, as Heathcote said, they 
make the bishops and the parish clergy. You cannot get 
hold of the religious forces of the country until you have 
secured the officers." 

"Yet a mutiny of the rank and file, who insisted on 
carrying out a campaign against Mammon, might have a 
great effect," replied Lord Barton. 

" That would be all very well," said Kesterton, " if the 
rank and file really belonged to the Christian army. I 
know what you are going to say," he went on, seeing that 
John Ball was about to interrupt him. "You are going 
to say that they are all in the Christian army by their 
baptism, but they don't know it. If a soldier took the 
King's shilling when he was a baby, and grew up without 
knowing that he had done so, he would not be very effec- 
tive as one of the army." 

" But it's our business to tell hitn that he is a soldier of 
Christ," said Ball. 

" I still think," went on Kesterton, unconvinced, " that 
you have got to secure the upper classes, and in them I 
include the bishops and leading clergy, especially those of 
the West End of London. The Church parade, which you 
are about to address, goes to church and then to the Park. 
You must drive this home. You must ask them why they 
go to church." 

" Look here," said Barton, "it won't do for us to disagree. 
We all mean the same thing. We see a great revolution 
coming about in English Society. The question is, What 
tactics shall the Christian Church pursue under the circum- 
stances ? " 

" I don't like your word * tactics,' " said Father John. " I 
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believe that our business is to preach and practise the 
Gospel life for the twentieth century, regardless of classes 
or anything else. If we can unite Christians of all kinds 
in pursuing a common ideal of love of God and love of 
man, or if you like to call it worship and brotherhood, we 
shall be on the right path. The problem is to find the 
men who will work the Christian revolution. We want an 
institution within the Church to do for Christianity what 
the I.L.P. does for Socialism." 

" Who said * tactics ' ? " laughed Lord Barton. 

** It's not tactics. It is the ordinary duty of Christians,'* 
said Ball. 

" Well, you're the man to do it," said Kesterton. " I'll 
do my part in Parliament. Barton will do his part in the 
' Smart Set' You will lead the army." 

" No, emphatically no. I am a middle-aged parson, fit 
only to be a parish priest or a bishop." 

" My God, if you were a bishop 1 " said Barton. " Give 
us another cup of cocoa." 

" Is that some one knocking at the door ? " asked Kester- 
ton, " ril be bound it's one of your flock who wants four- 
pence for a doss." 

John Ball went to the door, opened it, and found not a 
docker, but Vincent Heathcote. 

" I am your chairman from Hyde Park," said Vincent 
" May I have half an hour's talk with you, if you are not 
too tired after your day's work ? " 

"By all means," said Ball. "Come in here. Do not 
mind these two gentlemen's presence. They are friends of 
mine." 

" Do they hold the same view as you do? " said Vincent, 
hesitatingly. 

"Indeed they do, except when we differ on tactics 
occasionally. Let me introduce you to Mr. Kesterton, 
M.P. You know his name. And this is Lord Barton." 
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" Would you prefer to be alone ? " asked Kesterton. 

" No, indeed, Mr. Kesterton," replied Vincent. ** I expect 
that what I have to say will interest you as much as Mr. — I 
mean Father Ball." 

** Don't trouble to * Father ' me. I am only nicknamed 
' Father ' by the dockers down here, and by the Protestant 
newspapers. The dockers do it because I like it ; the 
Protestants do it because I don't. But first of all, do have 
some supper. There's a little cold beef left, though not 
much. Lord Barton has a big appetite, and we had some 
burglars in as well to-night. You need not be afraid. 
They have gone. His lordship only takes a little rent and 
gives it all back again. He is one of those of whom the 
hymn speaks, the * thousands meekly stealing.' " 

This joke was lost on Vincent, for he had never even 
heard of Hymns Ancient and Modern, 

" Now, Father, don't rot," said Barton. " The matter is 
much too serious for that, and it's getting late. Sit down 
here, Mr. Heathcote, and let's hear what you have to say." 

Vincent sat down, and in the simplest possible way 
confessed to his hearers the impression that had been 
made on him by that afternoon's debate. He told them 
his life's history, how his father had studied to keep away 
from him all knowledge of the Christian faith, how, in 
spite of this, through his study of secular history, he had 
managed to pick up a good deal, how he admired Francis 
of Assisi, but thought him a little unpractical, how he 
delighted in Charles Kingsley's novels, and how dissatisfied 
he felt with Atheism. " In fact," he said, " I am not really 
an Atheist, and I do not believe my father is. We are 
both mad on Socialism. It seems to us the one thing 
worth living for. If you can show me how Christianity 
helps one to be a better Socialist, I shall become a 
Christian." 

" Your objection, then, to Christianity is simply that you 
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do not see the need of it," said Lord Barton. " You think 
it a luxury, like champagne, which all can do without and 
most would be better without ? " 

" Exactly," said Vincent, " If I could do my work better 
by drinking alcohol, I would drink it, but I find I get on 
better without it So with Christianity. Mark you, I 
don't altogether agree with my father's methods, or with 
his arguments. He tells me I have no free will. I am 
perfectly certain I have. He says that we are all victims 
of our environment and cannot help being good or bad. 
Here, again, I think he is wrong, though not so very wrong. 
It struck me this afternoon in listening to Mr. Ball 
that he had changed his mind very considerably during 
his life without having changed his environment Though 
you were not always rich, were you ? " 

Father John screamed with laughter. "Why do you 
think I am rich ? " 

" I thought all parsons were rich," said Vincent inno- 
cently. 

"What about your friend, St Francis.?" inquired 
Kesterton, 

"Well, I mean, parsons of the Established Church. 
I never thought of Francis as a parson at all. Besides, 
even he had to make himself poor in order to be so." 

" My dear Mr. Heathcote, believe me, I was much richer 
when I was a solicitor's clerk than I have ever been since 
I became a parson. But that's not the point. We agree 
with your father about environment, to a certain degree. 
Rich people are made more selfish by their environment 
To be educated at Eton and Christ Church and to live in 
Park Lane tends to make one selfish. The upper classes 
are certainly many of them victims of environment So 
are the slum dwellers and the people who live in middle 
class stupidity at Clapham. But we differ from your 
father when he calls everybody a helpless victim of en- 
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vironment We say that people can overcome the in- 
fluence of environment by the exercise of free will (which, 
by the way, your father denies that they possess). We 
think your father's teaching very dangerous and quite 
inimical to the prospects of Socialism. If the rich, for 
example, think that Park Lane, champagne and motors of 
necessity make them selfish, selfish they will remain. If 
the tenants of Gehazi's Rents think that their environment 
of necessity makes them drunken and vicious, drunken 
and vicious they will continue to be. Christianity wants 
to alter all that. It wants to convince the sweaters that in 
spite of their environment they need not continue to be 
selfish and sweat their employes. It wants to convince the 
dwellers in Limehouse that there is a better life they can 
lead, in spite of their environment. Let Gehazi who 
squeezes the rent out of my parishioners become a 
good Christian, and then, even if he continues to live in 
the environment of Peckham Rye, he will cease to squeeze 
his tenants. Let the tenants become good Christians and 
they will give up getting drunk and join a Trades Union 
or a Socialist society, and hasten the day when such an 
environment as their present one shall not exist to * en- 
viron ' anybody." 

** Nevertheless, Mr. Ball," replied Vincent, " you Chris- 
tians should work for a better environment for everybody. 
All your talk about heaven seems so unpractical." 

** Say some, not all, of our talk, and we agree with you," 
said Lord Barton. "No doubt some very unpractical 
things have been said by Christians, and we don't defend 
them. But roughly speaking, it is Christianity alone 
which offers a new environment now and at once for 
everybody." 

"I don't understand," said Vincent. "You must re- 
member all this is quite new to me." 

^' I mean/' replied Lord Barton, " that Christianity js the 
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offer of a new society to men. We call it the Church. 
It is a society based on a common acknowledgment of the 
Fatherhood of God. Men are united in it, not because 
they are rich or because they are clever, but because they 
are of one family in their common sonship. Life in this 
society consists in knowing God, that is, in being good 
and unselfish and loving. These are the terms on which 
the family lives. This is the new environment It is not 
to begin hereafter, but now. It is what we mean by the 
Kingdom of God on the earth." 

" So far, I understand that your new environment is to 
begin on earth," said Vincent, who was becoming interested 
and eager. "Your idea is that the rich and the poor 
should find a new society in which they will mix with one 
another here on earth. This new environment you call 
the Church." 

" Exactly so," said Lord Barton. 

"But I have two complaints to make," he continued. 
** In the first place, it's a plan that does not seem in fact to 
work. You have been making this offer for nineteen 
hundred years, and behold the result Christian countries 
do not show this environment in working order. Slums 
and villas and palaces, parks and alleys go on side by side, 
and still form the average environment of the various 
classes. 

" My second complaint is that Socialism has quite 
another plan, and therefore my father is right when he 
says we cannot work together." 

" Let me try to answer your complaints," said Kesterton. 

"You are unfortunately right in saying that our plan 
has largely failed. But why has it failed ? Partly because 
Christians are human beings, and have shared the faults of 
other men. In their selfishness they have kept back the 
Kingdom of God from being realised on earth. The plan 
is not bad in itself, . It has failed because of the weakness 
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of those who have tried to carry it out As Father Ball 
told us in the Park this afternoon, we are not really a 
Christian country. There is no Christian country exactly. 
' The world ' against which Christ warned us is still a great 
fact which looms large even in a so-called Christian country. 
But we say that all these social inequalities, all this 
industrial disorder, is due to the fact that men love * the 
world ' and reject the offer of the Church. And in spite 
of our failure, we hold on to the ideal, for we are sure it is 
right. After all, pagan empires, like that of Rome in old 
days, or China in modern times, are a proof of a tremendous 
improvement that has been wrought, where only an attempt 
has been made to carry out the principles of Christ. I 
doubt if you and your father would have ever thought of 
Socialism as a possibility if you had not been in an 
atmosphere where, in spite of the world, Christian ideas 
largely prevail." 

"And now for my second complaint," said Vincent, 
smiling at the earnestness with which these three men 
reasoned with him. " If I don't answer you, you must not 
think I am convinced. Three to one is a bit ^hick, you 
know." 

" ril try number two," said Father John, mixing his third 
cup of cocoa. " Your second complaint is that Socialism is 
a plan which proposes to work on other lines to Christianity, 
and therefore cannot be combined with it. By this, I 
gather, you mean that Socialism is a political and economic 
plan, whereas Christianity is moral and spiritual. You are 
quite right and quite wrong at the same time. If 
Christianity was a political plan, it certainly could not 
quite fit in with Socialism, though as a matter of fact 
it would work in better with Socialism than it does with 
our modem, political, and industrial system. But it is not 
directly political. It has tried to be in times past, and has 
failed. We do not propose to invoke the aid of the State 
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to force people to go to church and Holy Communion, 
or to carry out the Sermon on the Mount We leave it to 
Socialism to get State aid to carry out its projects. We 
hope it will succeed, because we believe that the principles 
of Christ will have a better chance of being realised when 
the present competitive system is done away. But this 
does not mean that the Christian offer of a new moral 
environment cannot be made concurrently with Socialism. 
On the contrary, we believe and are sure that it is by 
drawing men into the Kingdom of God on earth, that 
they will be made most ready to welcome Socialism and to 
live in It, when it comes. Have you ever thought, for 
example, what an enormous change of ideas must come 
about in human society before Socialism can be accepted 
as the new system under which we are to live ? We have 
got to change our whole idea of property, our whole idea 
of trade. We have got to raise men's ideas of the worth 
of every individual : we have got to inoculate men with a 
passion for unselfishness : we have got to familiarise them 
with the thought of fraternity. You can see the change going 
on now, but its progress is very slow. Municipalisation is 
a step towards Socialism. Is it popular? Is it easy to 
persuade men that it is good ? Not at all. Men have got 
to wish to be brothers, to be willing to be unselfish and 
self-sacrificing before Socialism can wholly succeed. This 
is just where Christianity must come in. Christians are 
to gather men into the Kingdom of God, and there by 
persuasion and (as we believe) by the grace or help of God 
they will become unselfish brothers. With a sufficient 
number of unselfish brothers about among the rich and 
poor. Socialism will have a chance. Without them it will 
fail." 

" In fact," said Vincent, " you look upon the Church as a 
great agency for turning out the sort of men who will 
^ bring about and maintain a Socialist state of society." 

D 
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** Exactly so. You could not have put it better," said 
Kesterton. 

** One word more. You have shown me that Socialists 
have a gigantic task before them. But Christians have 
undertaken something even bigger still. Do you really 
think that the Anglican Church is at all prepared to 
accomplish it?" 

Father John paused before he replied to this. At last 
he spoke — 

" Frankly, Mr. Heathcote, I believe we can do it better 
than any one else, especially if such as you will help us. 
Come and join us in compelling the Church to carry out 
her programme." 

"I'll give you an answer after next Sunday," said 
Vincent "We will meet at the Church parade." 
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CHAPTER III 
ON PARADE 

Manrel ye not if in announcing new things we meet with so many 
contradictions. 

The canse of Christ is botmd to have yictory. — Savonarola 

The world is one thing and worldliness another. The latter is an enemy 
of the interests of Christianity ; bat it is also an enemy of the interests of the 
world.— Fatbbr Gborgb Ty&rsll 

THE Dean of Doncaster was preaching at St Silas', 
Dukeiy Square. The offertory was to be for the 
East London Church Fund. This accounted for the crowd 
of fashionable people who filled all the available pews on 
the next Sunday morning after Heathcote's lecture. The 
service was full choral Matins and Litany, sung by a choir 
which it cost ;£'i5CX) a year to maintain, accompanied by an 
organ which had cost ;f 4cxxx The united salaries of the 
assistant clergy amounted to £goo. There were six of 
them. The united incomes of the smart set who nestled 
in the cushioned pews would probably have totalled at 
least five millions sterling. These arithmetical details may 
help us to understand the situation. At least, they helped 
John Ball, as he stood in one of the free seats behind the 
Duchess of Derwentwater, as she warbled in a deep con- 
tralto voice, while she felt for a threepenny-bit — 

*^ Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small" 

It is only fair to the Duchess to remark in passing that she 
paid £2 a year for a seat, which she seldom occupied, 

35 
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being more frequently engaged on Sundays at her villa 
at Datchet, where she rested after her week's exertions. 
She had stayed in town to-day to hear the Dean, who was 
distantly related to her and who was coming to lunch to 
meet the Bishop of London. Moreover, she had secretly 
vowed to send next Sunday's winnings at bridge (if there 
were any) to her nephew at the Oxford House for his boy's 
club. 

The Dean was a fine-looking old gentleman of aristo- 
cratic bearing. His Church views were of the order known 
as " safe." He had signed a petition to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury against vestments, and he carefully disobeyed 
the law by not wearing a cope in his cathedral. He was 
much alarmed at the reported doings of the Labour Party, 
and thought it his duty to warn the congregation at 
St. Silas' against Socialism. He took for his text the 
words, " Be content with your wages," but he did not apply 
this so much to the choir or to the curates as to certain 
persons whom he called " the masses," but whom he 
apparently had never met These men were offered, he 
said, a fair wage for a fair day's work, which they were very 
often too drunk to perform. He did not mention the 
women whose wages averaged three halfpence an hour. 
Nor did he say what the fair wage was which was offered 
to the tippling men, nor of how many hours the fair day's 
work consisted. 

" Now," said the Dean, " there are two possible sets of 
leaders for these masses, for they must- be led, being too 
childish to go by themselves. There are the Socialists, 
Trades Unionists, Anarchists, and such-like, and there are 
the clergy. It is only too plain whither the former are 
leading them. Recent strikes, attempts at assassination 
of crowned heads, suggestions of secular education " (he 
lumped them all together), "these are the paths of 
Socialism. The clergy, on the other hand, will lead them 
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rig^t They will teach them the Catechism ; they will give 
them soup and blankets ; they will inculcate the principles 
of law and order, and show them how entirely subversive 
of all that is moral a revolution such as the Socialists 
propose would be. 

" I am no politician, and I do not like the clergy to mix 
up with such things, but I must say that if ever there was 
a time when we ought to bestir ourselves, it is now. This 
East London Church Fund is, of course, non-political, 
but I tell you, my brethren, you could not do anything 
better to stave off a revolution than subscribe to it. 

"•Be content with your wages.' Yes, tell them that. 
How wonderfully the Holy Scripture speaks to us just 
what we want to learn ! Could there be a better text at 
such a crisis in our history, when discontent is being 
preached on all sides? 

*' I am not one of those who would flatter you, but I 
must say that in my opinion the aristocracy, the old 
landed gentry of England, the finest people in the world, 
aye, and even some of those, perhaps all of those, who, 
though not beginning life in the highest circles, are now 
by their wealth, gained, I trust, in no selfish way, admitted 
into the same ranks — I say that they show an admir- 
able example of contentment to the lower orders and 
their less fortunate brethren, which they would do well to 
copy. 

" My friends, I commend to you the" (he was just going 
to say " toast ") " the needs of the East London Church 
Fund." 

The congregation then sang, " Then gladly will we give 
to Thee," and filed out of church leaving £^2 5 s. 7fd. in 
the plate, an average of less than sevenpence a head. 

" If I were a layman I expect I should swear," said John 
Ball, as he walked out '' I hope Vincent Heathcote was 
dot there. If he was, it is all up." 
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'* What a dear old man the Dean is i " said the Duchess 
of Derwentwater to her daughter, Lady Mary. "Oh, 
there's Lady Spicebox. I must ask her to lunch. She's 
a horrid Socialist, and we shall have some fiin with her 
and the Dean. Just go to the vestry, Polly, and bring 
the old man on to the Park. Now, Lady Spy, do come to 
lunch after the Park. I want you to meet the preacher." 

" If I do, you'll have ructions, Duchess. I never heard 
such rubbish in my life. Oh, I am so sorry. I forgot he's 
your cousin." 

"Only very distant, through the Ormsby Vavasours," 
said the Duchess. " Between ourselves I did not think 
much of it Though of course, as you know, I don't like 
this absurd Socialism at all, which I am sorry to hear you 
are taking up with. Now, how would you like everybody 
to be equal, and to have to dine with your lodge-keeper or 
your stay-maker ? " 

"Oh, I think it would be frightfully original and all 
that, you know," said Lady Spy. " I should enjoy it 
immensely." 

" For once, I dare say, it might be a relief after the 
tedium of Mayfair dinners, which are truly terrible, 
especially when the Duke will ask those political friends of 
his and their dowdy wives ; but I couldn't stand it more 
than once, nor could you. Lady Spy." 

" I don't think you understand what Socialism is. It's 
most interesting and all that, you know. I wish you'd let 
me introduce you to Bill Bunks, the Labour M.P. I can 
assure you he's most delightful, and quite a gentleman in 
his way, and all that, you know." 

" Well, are you coming to lunch after the Park ? " 

" Delighted to come, if you will let me bring Reggie 
Barton. I must have him by my side to help to give the 
Dean cold thrills. He knows all about Socialism and all 
that even better than I da" 
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''By all means bring him; but mind, I won't have 
Stunks, or whatever his vulgar name is. Oh, here's the 
dear Dean. My dear Algy, what a gorgeous sermon yours 
was. I do hope that ugly Baroness Schloss shelled out 
She was just in front of me. Of course, I put in my little 
mite. Let me introduce you to Lady Spicebox. She's 
coming on to lunch, and she's going to bring Lord Barton. 
What a gruesome gown Mrs. Harry Cooper's wearing this 
morning. Of course, her husband's not with her. Who's 
that vulgar man talking to her ? Is that Bunks ? " 

"No, mother, that's Ix>rd Haypence, the millionaire," 
said Mary. 

" Dear me ! Is it really ? How extremely interesting. 
Lef s see, what was he ? A sort of newsboy wasn't he, or 
a printer, or something ? " 

"He was an editor, I believe. Oh, look, mummy, 
there's the meat man!" 

" The meat man, my dear ! Who do you mean ? I don't 
even know the name of our butcher. Pressens^ manages 
all that Oh, I see, it's that American who has just come 
over who makes sausages. Yes, he's rather handsome. 
Of course Mrs. Maricet Hatcham is after him for those 
passably pretty girls of hers. How improper I She's almost 
kissing him. Poor fellow, the paint will come off on his 
moustache if he doesn't take care. Here, hold my Prayer 
Book, Polly, and take care the emerald cross doesn't drop 
out ; it's rather loose. Good morning. Lady Loafer : were 
you at St Silas'? Such an interesting sermon from the 
Dean of Doncaster; my cousin, you know. Let me 
introduce you ! " 

" I am so sorry I couldn't come to hear you, Mr. Dean, 
but I had to go to St. Clara's to-day." 

" What ! do you mean to say you've been to that Popish 
place ? " said the Dean. " I thought better of you, Lady 
Loafer." 
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"Well, you see, I have to go to these places some- 
times. I am writing an article for the Fortnightly on 
the 'Mass Vestments and the Sensuous Worship of the 
Day/ " 

"I must congratulate you, Lady Loafer,*' said the 
Duchess, " on the decorations at your daughter's wedding. 
I never saw anything so lovely in my life. Those orchids 
on the table must have cost a fortune ; and how did you 
manage to get Cattiva to sing that scrumptuous *Ave 
Maria ' ? She won't come to me under a hundred guineas, 
and I know her rather well, you know." 

"Oh, I am afraid she will want two hundred for her 
solo, but Sir Martyn doesn't mind paying that We 
were determined to have it well done. Did you like 
the pages' dresses and their silver wands ? That was oiy 
idea." 

"Lovely, I thought," said the Duchess. "But tell us 
what you saw at St. Clara's." 

"It was too shockin' for words," replied Lady Loafer. 
"There were clergymen dressed in white brocade robes, 
and conceited little boys running about in red and white 
pinafores, and a sickenin' smell of incense. Sir Martyn 
Loafer was so horrified that he went out after the sermon." 

" What was the sermon about ? " 

"Oh, about Hail Mary, or some such rubbish. It is 
disgraceful that our churches should be used for such 
mummery and outward show. But what's that clergyman 
doin' there on a chair ? Good heavens ! Are we going to 
have Ritualism in the Park too? Life won't be worth 
livin' in London. Let's come and hear what he's talkin' 
about." 

Father John was by this time at it hammer and tongs. 
He had begun by tearing the Dean's sermon to tatters, 
much to the delight of Lady Spicebox, who declared in a 
loud voice that it was better than a glass of champagne to 
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hear him. Then he preached his own sermon on the same 
text : " Be content with your wages." 

" Yes," he said, " ladies and gentlemen, I tell you that 
text is meant for you. The soldiers, to whom St. John 
the Baptist was preaching when he said those words, were 
in the habit of looting other people's property to get more 
than they had a right to. That is what many of you are 
doing. 

"What are your wages? 'A rich man's wages are 
paid in advance,' said a good man once. If God has 
given you money, it is that you may do good with it. 
You are not exempt from work. You must learn and 
labour truly to get your own living quite as much as those 
whom you call the lower orders, to whom you wish to 
have the Catechism taught at the expense of the rate- 
payers. 

"But you are not content even with ;£'io,ooo a year! 
You are looting your neighbours. You are taking from 
them their life-blood, which is worse than any Roman 
soldiers did. You are sweating the poor girls who make 
your dresses. You are driving men and women to drink 
in your blazing public-houses. You are forcing them to 
live in slums, where you would not put your pet dogs 
or horses. You are making your ten and your twenty 
per cent by murdering others with adulterated food. And 
all that you may have more and more money with which 
to buy your motor-cars or to gamble at bridge. 

"And you think you can make it all right with your 
offended God by insulting Him with a paltry hour's so- 
called worship? Did you say your prayers at St Silas' 
this morning? Many of you did not. You were worship- 
ping Mammon. You were hoping to stave off a revolution 
by giving a miserable sixpence to the East London Church 
Fund, that you may go on living in luxury and idleness. 
Since church, what have you been talking atx>ut? Scandal? 
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Divorce cases? Smart dresses, which have been made 
perhaps at the cost of a dressmaker's life, and which you 
haven't paid for? 

" Pardon me, ladies and gentlemen, the freedom of my 
ministry. I am here in answer to a challenge. An atheist 
dared me to say this to you I But why is he an atheist ? 
Simply because he takes you for specimens of Christianity 
as you sit there with your bejewelled Prayer Books." 

"Polly, put my book in your pocket," whispered the 
Duchess. 

" I haven't got one, mummy," said Lady Mary, almost 
crying. 

" Don't think I'm angry," said John Ball. " I am excited. 
I may have been unkind to some. But I am sure my words 
are true of many. Jesus told me to say them. Jesus, 
who died for you on the cross. Jesus, who lives for you. 
He's my Master and yours. I am jealous for my Master's 
honour. Why do we cause the enemies of the Lord to 
blaspheme ? Why do we force men to say that Christianity 
is played out? It is a lie. There's time yet for the old 
standard of Christ to be raised again in London. It rests 
with you whether or not the coming Revolution shall be 
for God or against Him. Repent ye, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand." 

He burst into tears, and, leaning on Kesterton's arm, 
stepped down from the chair. 

"What a disgustin' exhibition!" said Lady Loafer. 
" Worse than the popery at St. Clara's." 

"A horrid fellow, my dear," said the Duchess of Derwent- 
water. "Come back to lunch at once. It's nearly half- 
past two, and the Dean must be famished. Why do they 
ordain these men of the lower orders? It's an insult to 
religion." 

'* Are the clergy often taken like this in London ? " said 
the meat man. 
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•* Oh no, Mr. Vandertrust," said Mrs. Market Hatcham, 
blushing through the paint ''He's a lunatic, a sort of 
Dissenter, I expect." 

"He's good copy, though," said Lord Haypence. "I 
must find out his name." 

" Father, isn't he grand ?" said Vincent "I feel inclined 
to kneel down and say the Lord's Prayer for the first time 
in my life." 

" Humph I " was John Baptist's reply. 



CHAPTER IV 
GOOD COPY 

Can yott expect the thinking men outside to come in when they see the 
Christian message so distorted that it reads, Love as brothers and agree like 
d<^s?— W. Crooks, m.p. 

A FEW extracts from the newspapers of the week foUow- 
. ing John Ball's visit to the Church parade may serve 
to show how his behaviour struck various classes of 
persons. 

First there was the interviewer or newsgay gatherer 
from the Daily Postbox. He turned up at St. Martin's 
Mission that Sunday evening to cull some copy, and this 
is how he put it in the next day's issue : — 

"SCATHING DENUNCIATION 

OF THE 

SMART SET. 

ANGLICAN PARSON DECLARES 

FOR 

SOCIALISM. 

WILL THE BISHOP INTERFERE? 

" The Church paraders had an unusual experience yester- 
day morning. They were suddenly confronted by a 
clergyman dressed in a cassock, who, mounting a chair, 
proceeded to denounce the upper classes for their pecca- 
dilloes. In very questionable taste he severely criticised 
the sermon which many of his audience had just heard 
from the Dean of Doncaster at St Silas', Dukery Square. 
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"WHO IS THE PARSON? 

"Our representative called last night at St Martin's 
Mission, Gehazi's Rents, Limehouse, where he found the 
reverend gentleman, who had just had his supper, and was 

"SMOKING A PIPE. 

"He appeared unwilling to make any comment upon 
the Hyde Park episode, but our representative, from in- 
quiries made in the district, is able to inform our readers 
tliat Rev. John Ball is well known in Limehouse and 
goes by the sobriquet of 

"FATHER JOHN. 

" It seems that he coquettes with the extreme party 
among the Socialists, and has appeared on their platforms 
denouncing the present order of things. He is, of course, 
a Ritualist and a member of the usual secret societies 
who appear to be trying to curry favour with the advanced 
section of the Labour Party. His parishioners are a 
drunken lot, and he does not seem to have done much to 
make them amend their ways. He is probably too much 
occupied in 

"MEDDLING WITH THE ARISTOCRACY. 

" Another of our representatives called at Fulham Palace 
regarding the event. The Bishop's Chaplain said that no 
information had been officially received by the Bishop. 
It is probable that the affair will blow over." 

So much for the Daily Postbox. And now for " Corrie " 
in ChiUChat 

" Corrie " is a female philosopher who records the doings 
of the Smart Set and comments upon them for the edifica- 
tion of the middle classes. It is she who informs the 
Summerbothams of Heme Hill that "Mrs. Freddy Fitzroy 
has gone back to the Grange " ; that " it is not true that 
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the young Princes have begun to knit mufTetees " ; that 
•* the pearls worn by Lady Macpherson at the Court once 
belonged to Madame de Maintenon " ; and that '' there is a 
talk of bringing in ping-pong again next year, but that the 
Duchess of Mecklenburg Holstein is trying to persuade 
the Queen to prevent it" 

Of course "Corrie" was in Hyde Park that Sunday, 
and of course she " noticed " Mrs. Market Hatcham con- 
versing prettily with Mr. Vandertrust, and hoped that the 
celebrated American millionaire admired the peach-like 
softness and durability of our English complexions. 

Of course she was glad to see Sir Arthur Pumper back 
again after his serious operation for appendicitis, and his 
stay at Brighton in the villa so kindly lent him during his 
convalescence by the Levi Milliards. 

Of course she welcomed the reappearance of the Stoney 
Brockhams after their distressing experiences in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, and congratulated them on the contents of 
their Aunt Lady Betterluck's will. "Corrie" is always 
glad to see her friends. We hope they are equally glad 
to see her, and that they ask her back to lunch after her 
hard work ; though rumour has it that she is content with 
a penny sandwich and a glass of zoedone at Victoria 
Station on her way home to Penge. 

Well, this is what " Corrie " said about John Ball : — 

••While we were rapidly losing ourselves in admiration 
of the fairy-like features of the youngest daughter of 
Lady Dick Mytton, who will certainly h^premiire debutante 
the season after next, and who has already made a good 
impression at Ascot in company with her elder sisters, one 
of whom made such a splendid match last year with the 
handsome Count Felix Thun, who we are sorry to hear 
has injured his wrist at polo when playing with tiie Grand 
Duke Novoroif at Cannes, we suddenly heard a voice like 
ttie voice of some Israelitish prophet sounding in our ears. 
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We turned round, and there upon a green chair stood a 
clergyman, who I afterwards learnt was the Reverend 
John Ball from the East End somewhere. Some call him 
' Father John/ though I confess to a dislike of such titles, 
except, of course, when applied to the genuine article, a 
Catholic priest He undoubtedly 'caught on.' Some of 
the best people took the front seats nearest the chair and 
remained to the end. Among them I noticed the Duchess 
of Derwentwater in heliotrope, and her daughter Lady 
Mary Grassmere in a bewitching arrangement of mousseUne 
de soie over Liberty salmon. Lady Spicebox was chatting 
merrily in a rainbow-coloured toque to Lord Barton, and 
seemed thoroughly to enjoy what was being said by the 
new prophet 

^ Altogether it was a brilliant scene, the effect being dis- 
tinctly heightened by the sombre gown of the preacher 
towering above the parasols and hats of his audience. I 
noticed M. de Costa, the artist whose sketches are now on 
view at the Schocher Gallery in Bond Street, and we all 
hope he will give us his impression of the tout ensemble 
some day. 

"It was difficult to get near enough to hear the sermon, 
but I gathered that it consisted of the usual attack on the 
vices of society. The novelty consisted in the time and 
place of its delivery. There is a talk of the Bishop having 
to interfere, but I do not think this is likely. 

''Mr. Ball seemed to be on terms of intimacy with 
Lord Barton, but this popular peer's interest in social re- 
form schemes is well known, which accounts for it The 
Barton family are of course connected by marriage with 
the Duke of Sheffield, whose daughter. Lady Violet 
Gander, whistled so divinely at the Botanical Gardens last 
season. By the way, I should have mentioned that the 
death of tb% Bowager Duchess of Monkswearmouth 
accounted for Ihe absence of many of the habitu^ of 
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the Park. Of course her sudden decease plunges the 
whole of the Vansittarts into mourning, besides several 
collateral branches such as the Gigbies and the Moriarty 
Drakes. I should think, as the old lady was past ninety, 
they will be out again in time for Goodwood." 

Let us now turn from "Corrie" to the religious news- 
papers. 

We give first an extract from the Protestant Hue and 
Cry. We believe it was written by Lady Loafer. It 
was headed : — 

"A SUNDAY IN LONDON 

* It is a great trial to a good Protestant to have to 
attend any place of worship other than those where the 
principles of the Reformation are adhered to, but I feel it 
my duty from time to time to visit other churches in order 
to expose what is going on. If we Protestants are not on 
the alert, we shall find the Establishment slipping from 
our grasp, and ourselves overwhelmed in a maelstrom of 
Popery from which we shall barely escape by the skin of 
our teeth. 

"Last Sunday I visited the notorious church of St 
Clara. St. Clara indeed! What does the Protestant 
Church know of that misguided woman who in the Dark 
Ages was beguiled by that monkish fanatic Francis of 
Assisi into adopting the life of a nun with all its atrocious 
and infamous accompaniments ? Why do not the bishops 
of the Establishment, when called upon to dedicate a 
church, insist on naming it after John Calvin or Thomas 
Cranmer or even Hannah More? Why should we be 
compelled to defile our Protestant lips with the names of 
Papist women, who were little better than heathens ? 

" However, when I got inside I understood why the 
church is called by a Catholic nan^e. The service was 
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Catholic from beginning to end. The so-called 'priests* 
were dressed up in white silk gowns, and made me 
positively giddy with their antics at the table. Round 
about them there were dancing and dodging a number of 
silly-looking boys and beardless youths dressed like school 
girls in red and white. I believe the service was taken 
from the Prayer Book, but I could not find my place. 
Needless to say that the beautiful service of Morning 
Prayer provided for Sunday, and which has made the 
English people what they are, a Sabbath-loving nation, 
was not said at all. 

'* A so-called sermon was preached, in which, so far as I 
could gather, the clei^yman told us we ought to admire 
the Vii^n Mary. This seemed to me wholly out of keep- 
ing in a Protestant place of worship. As a Catholic friend 
of mine said to me the other day, ' Your churches are 
getting quite Catholic in outward appearance, and your 
clergymen talk as if they were Catholic priests.' 

"Sick at heart at what I had witnessed, I went from 
St Clara's Church to Hyde Park. It was a blessed sight 
to see so many people there who had evidently been to 
church on the Sabbath Day. But even there I found that 
I had not done with ritualism. 

" A man who calls himself ' Father ' John was standing 
on a chair, dressed in a cassock, just like the ones you see 
on the Continent worn by Catholics. He was speaking 
loud and fast. I must do him the justice to say that he 
did not talk about candles and incense. But there wasn't 
a word of Gospel such as we Protestants love from begin- 
ning to end. He had nothing to say about salvation or 
heaven or hell. This is not surprising, for he was evidently 
an unconverted man. He talked about worldly matters, 
such as the adulteration of food, the housing of the poor, 
motor-cars, and things like that. Can we be surprised 
when such rubbish is dealt out by a minister of the Gospel 
s 
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that the masses of the people are going down to hell un- 
saved? 

''If he had talked about salvation to some of the poor 
people who were standing round he might have done some 
good. Instead of this, he kept on addressing the ladies 
and gentlemen. No doubt they have their faults, but it is 
most improper and out of place to talk to them in this way 
in the presence of their inferiors. 

" This new style of sermon (if sermon it can be called) 
is, I am told, becoming only too common among the 
ritualists. Not knowing their Bibles, which they never 
read or allow other people to read, they have to go to 
Socialists and such-like to get something to say. Some of 
them are making themselves popular with the lower orders 
in this way ; but what is the use of being popular with the 
poor if you have got no Gospel to give them? Depend 
upon it, this new move of the ritualists is even more 
dangerous than the wearing of vestments and the burning 
of candles. The poor were not much influenced by that, 
but they may be attracted by this Socialism into the net 
of the priest. 

" We know what that means. It means .saying good- 
bye to all decency and family affection. It means the ruin 
of our dear Protestant country. It means the return of 
England to the filthy confessional and all its abandoned 
wickedness. It means the Disestablishment of the Church. 
It means the ruin of our commercial supremacy, which is 
of course the direct result of the blessed Reformation. 
God help us. Couldn't the King interfere before it is too 
late ? " 

This effusion caused great amusement at St Martin's 
Mission and in Church circles generally. Whether or not 
it reached the royal palace we cannot say, but His Majesty 
did nothing. 

The High Church journals for the most part com- 
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merited favourably upon the event, though all agreed that 
Father John was too personal in his remarks about the 
Dean of Doncaster. 

This is from the Ecclesiastical Times : — 

"Father Ball whose devoted work in Limehouse has 
entitled him to be listened to with respect, even if we do 
not altogether agree with him, delivered himself of an 
oration in Hyde Park last Sunday, which seems to have 
stirred up the feelings of the aristocracy, 

" We own that in our opinion neither the Church parade 
nor listening to sermons of this description in the open air 
are ideal ways of keeping Sunday. Let people go to their 
Mass and then spend their time in innocent recreation. 
Late Matins with no Mass followed by a noisy reception 
in the Park, even if interspersed with a sermon or two 
by Father Ball, and ending up with a champagne luncheon 
which too often prevents the attendance of the servants at 
Mass, does not seem to us nearly as good a way of observ- 
ing the precepts of the Catholic Church as is to be found 
on the Continent 

" We think, too, that Father Ball forgot himself when he 
criticised the sermon of a brother priest, the Dean of 
Doncaster, which had just been preached in St Silas' 
Church, and though we are largely in sympathy with the 
views of the Father on social problems, we consider that a 
definite throwing in of our lot with the Socialists, such as 
he appears to advocate, would be detrimental to the best 
interests of the Church." 

When Kesterton read this it made him rather cross. 
He was a High Churchman of liberal opinions, and it was 
one of the objects of his life to draw the main body of the 
High Church party into a more frank approval of Social- 
ism. The Ecclesiastical Times was read by thousands of 
churchmen, and had occasionally accepted an article from 
him on the social problem which had gone almost to the 
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edge of definite SocialisoL The various ^ Christian Social " 
societies in the Church seemed to Kesterton to hold back 
at a certain point for fear of committing themselves, and 
they would be encouraged in their sluggishness by this 
damping account of Father Ball's prophetic utterance. 

" We have got a long job before us/' he said to himsel£ 
"Vincent Heathcote is right It's a race between the 
Secularists and the Christians as to which is to guide the 
coming revolution. Father John says he is too old and 
too busy to lead us. What if this Vincent is called by 
God to do it ? " 

*' What's that you are saying about Vincent?" said 
Lord Barton, coming into the room in the midst of 
Kesterton's cogitations. 

" I was saiyitig to myself : * What if Vincent Heathcote 
is called by God to lead a great Christian Socialist revolu- 
tion in Church and State ? * " 

" Aren't you a little too previous, old boy ? " said Barton. 
" He's not a Christian yet" 

"He's already more Christian than the Duchess of 
Derwentwater," replied Kesterton. 

" Steady there," said Barton, " he hasn't been baptized." 

"No; but like those people in the Bible he may be 
receiving an outpouring of the Spirit before his christen* 
ing," said Kesterton. 

" Look here," said Barton, " I'd like to help that chap to 
get Holy Orders, that is, if you and the Father think he 
ought to be ordained." 

" Who's getting ' previous ' now ? " laughed Kesterton. 

" Well, it's quite clear to me that you fellows mean to 
make him a Christian. Now, when he is one, shall we get 
him into the priesthood or shall we leave him to do his 
work as a layman ? " 

" It's quite certain that if he becomes a Christian he will 
exercise an enormous influence among the Socialists^'* 
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said Kesterton. ''His father practically leads them now 
by his speeches and his articles in Vox Populi. But 
Vincent is the better Heathcote of the two. He is far 
more of a student than his father, and it is learning which 
pays in the long run. He is a prominent member of all 
their clubs and societies. Barton, if we catch him we shall 
collar the lot" 

** Yes, but you haven't answered my question yet Shall 
he be ordained ? " 

"Well, we will ask Father John. I am on the whole 
inclined to say yes. You see, Vincent is essentially re- 
ligious. His Socialism is at present his religion. Directly 
he understands the Catholic faith he will become a Chris- 
tian Socialist of the true kind. He will be frightfully in 
earnest He will not talk platitudes about the ' Relation- 
ship of Christianity to Socialism ' or ' What Ought to be 
the Attitude of Churchmen towards the Social Problem." 
To him Christianity and Socialism will be one great thing, 
the greatest thing in the world. He will sing with my 
quasi-namesake, Gilbert Chesterton : — 

^ Tie in a living fetter 
The prince and priest and thrall, 
Bind all our lives together, 
Smite us and save us all ; 
In ire and exultation 
Aflame with faith, and free, 
Lift up a living nation, 
A SINGLE swORD to thee." 

"Then which is he to be?" said Barton, "the prince, 
the priest, or the thrall ? " 
•* The priest," replied Kesterton, " and you the prince ? " 
" And you the thrall ? " 
"Yes, I the thrall." 

" And where does dear old Father Ball come in ? " 
" Oh| he's all three in one," said Kesterton. 



CHAPTER V 
VOX DEI 

Much may remain dark to tis; bnt the purposes of life receive a clear and 
powerful direction the moment we believe that the one supreme way of life is 
that Jbsus Christ, God's Son, our Lord, who has been made known to us 
from the first in the Creed. No other single way, capable of uniting the 
whole nature and life of man, has yet been discovered which does not tend to 
draw us down rather than lift us up. — Dr. Hort 

THE Heathcotes lived in Walthamstow, Of all dull 
places this is the dullest, yet it is near some of the 
prettiest parts of greater London. A bicycle will take 
you in five minutes away from wearying Walthamstow. 
Fleet Street, where the father did his work, was noisier, but 
much more interesting. But after all it is the people, not 
the place, that make one's home dull or not dull, and 
" Yeast Lodge " (for that was the name which Vincent with 
his love of Kingsley had insisted on calling it) was fre- 
quently full of people by no means dull. Almost every 
evening when there happened to be no lecturing to be done, 
and, especially, when the Vox had gone to press for the 
week and there was time to pause, Heathcote's friends 
would call and have a talk. Men with keen intellects and 
others with warmer hearts, women all on fire for social 
reform, would meet and talk things over. Week by week 
the whole staff of the Vox dined together at 2 p.m. and 
discussed the " make-up " for the next number. 

What an eye-opener a few days' visit to Yeast Lodge 
would have been to the Dean of Doncaster ! 

54 
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Instead of a secret manufactory of bombs he would 
have found a neat little drawing-room, kept beautifully 
tidy by Kitty Barnes, the widow of Osmund Barnes the 
Chartist, who had been housekeeper to Heathcote since he 
lost his wife. How she loved her two boys, as she called 
the father and the son ! If the Dean had been present at 
a meeting of the staff or a committee of some Socialist 
Society, instead of hearing wild talk about breaking 
windows in Pall Mall he would have heard men and 
women discussing deep problems of economics and showing 
a mastery of the subject by the side of which his own 
knowledge would have dwindled into nothingness. If he 
had inspected the library he would have been surprised to 
see what books Vincent read. He might perhaps have 
been shocked at the elder Heathcote's note-books which 
he used in Hyde Park. He would have thought them 
irreverent if he had read some of the scribblings in his 
interleaved New Testament. 

" But why, Mr. Dean ? " one might have asked him, " is 
this man occupying himself in trying to upset your 
religion? Is it not because such as you have not been 
sympathetic with him in his doubts ? Is it not because 
your religion has not been explained to him or practised 
in his sight in such a way as to lead him to suppose he 
'"needs it? 

" What a pity, Mr. Dean, you did not spend a week here 
before you preached that sermon at St Silas ' ! 

" The Back numbers of Vox Populi would have primed 
you up with a new set of statistics which would have had 
the advantage over your own by being true ones. You 
might have learnt something about the earnings of the 
poor which you could have compared with the amount 
spent annually in luxury by the class who formed your 
congregation. You might have come across Professor 
Marshall's alarming estimate that the six million rich waste 
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no less than four hundred millions in luxuries, or nearly as 
much as the twenty-five million working folk spend on 
necessaries. Oh, Mr. Dean, why did not you think before 
you spoke ? " 

" Or you, Mr. Vicar of the parish where Yeast Lodge 
stands, why did you send your district visitor with a tract 
about * Everlasting Fire ' to Mrs. Barnes and ask her to 
give it to Mr. Heathcote ? Why did not you go yourself 
and ask if he would like to see you and talk over the 
Christian religion in a Christian way? Why are you 
always jumbling up Socialists and Secularists and shaking 
your fist at Yeast Lodge from the pulpit, when you know 
just as much about Mr. Heathcote as your churchwardens 
do about St Athanasius — which is nothing ? " 

These are conundrums which might have been asked at 
the Diocesan Conference of St Albans Diocese. They 
might have been more useful than the debates which took 
place on « Tithe Rent Charge," and " The limits of Ritual 
allowed in the Church of England." 

Perhaps if they had been asked and answered the old 
vicar would have been removed to a seaside resort, or 
better still a canon's stall, and his place given to Father 
Ball. This, however, would have been difficult to do, for 
the living is in the hands of a Protestant Society which 
shows its contempt for outward forms, by insisting that all 
its nominees shall stand at a certain corner of the Holy 
Table when administering the Lord's Supper. Father Ball 
would probably have refused, not because he is a Ritualist, 
but because he is an Englishman who won't be bullied into 
anything. 

But are we not exaggerating the importance of having 
a good vicar for the sake of one house. Yeast Lodge ? 
Can the great Church of England worry itself about such 
a detail ? Why not ? If in that one house is being dis- 
cussed night after night by men and women in deadly 
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earnest the future course of England's trade and politics. 
If in that one house there dwells a man who is swaying 
the minds of one hundred thousand readers every week, 
telling them that their safety lies in rejecting the Christian 
Gospel. 

Would not the Church authorities trouble themselves if 
they were appointing an incumbent to a parish where there 
was one big house occupied by a rich lord ? Might they 
not ask, " Is our candidate the kind of man who will get on 
well with my lord, the squire? Will the squire be able 
to ask him to dinner ? Is his wife presentable ? Will he 
preach sermons the squire will like ? Can he play croquet 
with the squire's daughters? Will he let the mission- 
room to the Primrose League?" Yet what is the real social 
and national importance of such a house as my lord's 
compared with that of Yeast Lodge ? 

Well, at any rate we think Yeast Lodge sufficiently im- 
portant to give it a whole chapter to itself. 

Vincent was sitting at his writing-table doing a German 
exercise. 

" When's father coming in to-night? " he said. 

" He'll be in dire<jtly, Vinney," said Mrs. Barnes. *' He's 
got a special meeting of the staff to-night and we are 
going to have ducks and green peas for tea. How partial 
my old man was to ducks, especially if they were stuffed. 
I remember his tucking into the ducks one evening after 
the riots. My word I " 

'' You must have had a lark as well as a duck in those 
days, Aunt Kittens. Do you think we shall have riots in 
England again soon ? " 

" Well, my dear, things are different now. I sometimes 
wonder what your father would have said and written if 
he'd lived in my youth. Why, we had black bread to eat ! 
I had no schooling except half an hour at the factory when 
I was all over grease and black. We were slaves in those 
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days, and now your father thinks them are slaves as works 
more than eight hours a day. Why, I worked fourteen 
hours a day afore I was ten year old." 

" Look here, Aunt Kittens, did the Christians do any- 
thing for you then ? By the by, are you a Christian ? I 
never thought of asking you that before." 

" Vinney, you know your father won't have any religion 
talked in this house, but since you ask me I'll tell you. 
If a Christian means one who never did harm to no one in 
his life and wouldn't hurt a fly, then I am one of them. If 
a Christian means one as goes to church or chapel on 
Sunday and spits and snarls at his neighbour all the week, 
then I am not one and I don't want to be, neither." 

" That's good philosophy, auntie; but has it never struck 
you that a person might go to church and learn there how 
not to want to spit at his neighbour all the week ? " 

" Bless me, Vinney, you talk like a parson. Hadn't you 
better get on with your German ? Mr. Slosher'U be here 
in the morning and you won't have much time to-night 
after the staff comes." 

"But you haven't answered my other question, Aunt 
Kittens. Did you come across any Christians in the 
Chartist days? Did you ever see Charles Kingsley, for 
instance?" 

" Of course I did. He hasn't been dead long. Why 
my old man knew him and Mr. Maurice and Lord Shaftes- 
bury and Richard Oastler and lots of 'em. But they 
weren't regular Christians." 

"It's precious difficult to find what a Christian is," 
thought Vincent to himself. " I shall have to go down to 
Limehouse again soon. Here goes ! 

" Have you any good or bad wine ? 

" No ; but my grandfather has some black boots. 

" Have the bakers any good bread ? 

" No ; but my sister has cut down the tree. 
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" Have you the intention to buy a white horse ? 

"No; but I have the woollen cap of my tailor's 
Iwother. 

" I wonder whether Ollendorf was a Christian. He was 
certainly a very stupid man. Why couldn't he teach two 
things at the same time? German and Christianity. 
What is a Christian ? 

"Answer: A Christian is a man who does not spit at 
his neighbour. Ollendorf would have replied, ' I do not 
know, but my mother-in-law is wearing the yellow shawl 
of the clergyman's pastry cook.' I wonder if I can put 
that into German. 

*' What is a Christian ? Was ist ein Christ ? Bin Christ 
ist der melcher seinen Nachbahr nicht anspUcktP 

" Hullo, Spikes, so you've turned up first Come in." 

"Spikes" was the nom de plume of one of the most 
brilliant writers in Vox Populi and a great friend of 
Vincent's. 

" What's the pater want with us to-day, Vinney ?" 

" It's a special meeting, I believe, arising out of the Park 
lecture," said Vincent. 

" I hope your father's not going on with that atheist 
business and * Father John ' as they call him. He'll ruin 
Vox if he does." 

" What do you want him to do ? Become a Christian or 
shut up talking?" 

" Shut up, of course. It does us a lot of harm. There 
are such a confounded lot of these Labour men who call 
themselves Christians and they don't like the pater's 
Atheism." 

" He prefers to call it Secularism. I don't think he has 
made up his mind that there's no God. By Secularism he 
means ' for this world only.'" 

'' That's all right But still I think it's best to keep off 
this religious controversy and get on with Socialism." 
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" I say, Spikes, can you keep a secret?** 

" Good Lord ! No, I never could." 

** Then IH tell you one. I am thinking of becoming a 
Christian." 

" Bless my grandmother's green silk stockings l** 

^* What a silly oath that is of yours. It's as bad as 
GUendorf." 

" You must excuse me, Vinney, but you quite took my 
breath away. Now, who the dickens has been putting 
this into your head ? We shall have you going to Chapel 
P.S.A.'s and talking rot about 'Christianity the True 
Socialism,' and the bishops will get you to speak about 
* The Church, the Mother of Freedom,' etc etc" 

"Well, why not, if it is so?" said Vincent **But I 
shan't join the Dissenters, I shall be an Anglican." 

** And a parson too, I suppose ?" 

"Perhaps!" 

" You'll leave oflF wearing a red tie." 

" Yes ; a red scarf like the parsons wear will do just as 
well." 

"You'll preach against the pater in the churches over 
the way." 

" No, never," said Vincent 

" You'll say * Dearly Beloved Brethren.'" 

" Yes, and I shall mean it too !" 

" You'll tell them to order themselves lowly and rever- 
ently to all their betters." 

" Yes, to their ieUers ; that is, those who are more good^ 
not those who are more rich." 

" You'll tell them to be content in that state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call them." 

" No, I shan't I shall tell them to do their duty in that 
state of life unto which it sAa/l please Grod to call them. 
A very different thing." 

" Vinney, old chap, don't be in a hurry. We can't afford 
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to lose you. The pater's getting old, and between our- 
selves a bit stale. The Vox looks to you to save it" 

" You won't lose me. I shall be a better Socialist than 
ever." 

''But what kind of Socialist? Some of the bishops 
call themselves that. Will you swear to me, Vinney, that 
you won't rat ? Will you be a CoUectivist still ? Will you 
go on and on and not rest content till the whole capitalist, 
competitive system is swept away ? " 

" I may go to work in a rather different way, but the 
ultimate aim will be the same." 

" Will you desert the Vox ? " 

"Not unless the Vox deserts me. Hush, here's the 
pater. Not a word of this. If it comes Out to-night, it 
must be at my word, not yours. If you feel inclined to 
speak and can't keep yourself in, say 'Bless my great- 
grandfather's blue gaiters,' or anything you like, but don't 
peach." 

The ducks and green peas were duly eaten. Kitty was 
thanked on retiring to wash up, the pipes were lit, and the 
meeting began. 

"Comrades," said Heathcote, "I have asked you here 
to-night for a special meeting to consider the future of Vox. 
It is only a small point, but yet it is an important one. 

" I remember that when I began attacking Christianity 
in the Vox^ some of you. Spikes for instance, and Morning 
Star and Sugarstick, to mention three only of our leading 
writers, were £^ainst me. Of course I don't want to insult 
you by suggesting that you have any secret liking for 
Christianity, but you thought it bad policy. Do you still 
think it so ? " 

" Why do you ask us ? " said Spikes. " What has hap- 
pened to make you wish to call the matter into question 
again?" 

The real reason was that John Baptist Heathcote had 
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felt just a wee bit shaken by the events of the last two 
Sundays. It was not that Father John had convinced him 
at all, but the attitude of the crowd had made him wonder 
if after all to abuse Christianity was the best way of 
furthering Socialism. He put it like this : — 

'' I will tell you what is in my mind. I began the attack 
on Christianity first and foremost because I believe it to be 
a lie ; secondly, because I believe that it comes in the way 
of Socialism and must be swept away like Toryism, 
Liberalism, Capitalism, and everything else of the kind. 
But I have a feeling that just at present people are still so 
confoundedly religious, that if they think Socialism means 
giving up religion, they will give up Socialism and stick to 
religion." 

" That* s exactly what Father Ball said in the Park," 
said Vincent. 

" Was it ? " said Heathcote. " I had forgotten." 

" So you have adopted the reverend gentleman's sugges- 
tion, Mr. Editor," said Alfred Mayhew, alias the Morning 
Star. 

"Not a bit of it," said Heathcote, somewhat nettled. 

** It's purely a matter of policy with me. I don't want to 

give it up. I am ready to sharpen my knife and stick it 

. into this great carcase of Christianity again and again if 

you, my friends, give the word." 

" Do you mean a dead carcase, father ? " said Vincent 
" If it's dead, leave it alone. It can't do any harm." 

" I mean a dead carcase alive with capitalistic vermin," 
said Heathcote. 

" Well, a knife's no good for vermin. You want a poison 
of some sort, some mysterious hidden liquid which will 
steal unperceived among the maggots and clear them all 
out before they know where they are. Your slashing knife 
only opens old wounds and breeds more vermin," said 
Vincent. 
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" Hang your subtle metaphors, Vinney ; go on with your 
German and leave us to settle this. You're not on the 
staflf." 

"Yes, he is," said Spikes. "Vincent's one of us, and 
you will be a great fool, Mr. Editor, if you send him away." 

" Well, then, let him stay and tell us what he thinks." 

"Excuse my metaphors, father, and bear with me if I 
continue them. That carcase has set me thinking. You 
say Christianity is dead and you are occupied in clearing 
out the vermin which still cling round the old faiths 
What if the carcase is still alive all the time, and the 
vermin are stifling its life? What if this conventional 
Christianity, such as that of the Church paraders, is not the 
real thing at all but a horrible cancer that is eating out 
the vitals of the true religion of Jesus? If this be so, go 
on with your attacks, and the day will come when the old 
faith which once removed mountains will revive and do it 
again. But you must not do this as the enemy of Chris- 
tianity, you must do it as its friend, its physician bent on 
healing not destruction. Vox populi will become Vox Dei. 

" Father,'* he said, rising from his seat excitedly, " if you 
don't do it I shall. Whether in Vox or not I care not. 
It's madness to fight against religion. England's full of it. 
Father, you yourself are full of it, too. You are living in^ 
a country where the air is laden with the atmosphere of 
Christ. You can't help breathing it in. You taught 
me that all men are my brothers, but Christ taught it 
you. You told me the Bible was good in parts, I say it's 
good all through, for I've been reading it You taught me 
to love justice. I tell you justice is God's law. I told 
you I would say the Lord's Prayer last Sunday, and I did. 
God heard my prayer. His kingdom is coming in my 
heart. There's a mysterious majesty of righteousness 
which is forcing me to bend before it and become its slave. 
And Christ, the glorious, loving Christ, is speaking to me 
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as He spoke to Saul of Tarsus. He is saying, 'Why 
persecutest thou Me?' I am certain of it I cannot 
deceive you. I love you too much for that I shall love 
you for ever, but there's One that bids me love Him even 
more. I am going to be a Christian." 

"Confound the boy! I wish you'd go back to your 
German," said Heathcote. 

" My German I What does that mean ? It means that 
you are bent on sending me away from the Christian 
surroundings of an English university lest I should believe 
and live. You cannot do it You have told me I have no 
free wilL I know I have. I can choose my master. I 
choose Christ." 

** Comrades," said Heathcote, " the boy is nervous and 
excited. He gets it from his grandmother. She was like 
it sometimes, though never so bad as that It proves what 
I have often said, that religion's a disease." 

" That's not original, guv'nor," said Spikes, with a grin. 

He went on without noticing the interruption. " He has 
made it impossible for us to settle this question to-night 
1 think we had better adjourn this meeting. He has been 
upset by that parson. Curse him! I mean curse the 
parson, not my Vinney. No, I'd never curse him. But 
he'll get over it like he got over the mumps the other day." 

"Shall we go?" said Sugarstick. "Would you rather 
we went or shall we play whist for a change ? " 

" I'll go," said Vincent " Forgive me for the disturbance 
which I made. I'll go back and try the OUendorf again, 
though my head aches. Father, shake hands and say good 
night Forgive me if I have been disrespectful to you." 

Something like a tear seemed to be glistening in John 
Baptist's eye as he bade his son good night 

As Vincent closed the door. Spikes thought he heard 
him mutter to himself, " It's not like mumps a bit" 



CHAPTER VI 
FENWICK 

If you do not wish for His Kingdom, don't pray for it. But if you do, you 
must do more than pray for it, you must work for it — RusKiN 

THE Brothers of the Community of the Kingdom of 
God were at " recreation " in their delightful garden 
at Fenwick, near Ulleswater. They were as fine a set of 
men as the Church of England had ever produced. The 
interviewer of the DaUy Postbox would have called them 
an "up-to-date" order of monks. A more reverent 
observer would have described them as up to God. The 
foundation of their life was prayer and Bible study, but 
that was the beginning not the end. It had always been 
their aim to watch the course of events in Church and 
State with a view to the practical application of what they 
learnt on their knees and in their cells. To them the 
Kingdom of God meant no mere dream of the future in a 
disembodied state, but the establishing of the Divine 
sovereignty in the hearts of living, active men and women 
here on earth in whatever occupation they might be 
engaged. 

They believed that Jesus Christ was still at hand to heal 
the disorders of humanity, and that by the Spirit the 
Gospel life could still be reproduced in all its beauty and 
power. Christ had spoken of a Kingdom. He had gathered 
round Himself a band of simple-minded men and women, 
content to be humble and meek and charitable. He had 
F 6s 
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called forth from them the response of faith, of absolute 
trust, and in that faith they had found the Kingdom. God 
ruled over their hearts. When Christ had passed into the 
unseen sphere they believed that He had not left them but 
had sent them His Spirit to be with them, to guide them 
and to give them power to carry on His work of healing. 

Our community simply believed that the same thing was 
still as great a reality in the twentieth century as in the 
first If the Kingdom came then, it could come now. If 
the Spirit entered into faithful disciples then, He could 
enter into them now, and the same work could be done. 
" The Church " to these brothers was the modern represen- 
tative of this same companionship of faithful men with 
Christ. Looking round upon humanity they saw the evils 
of society and believed that the old power of the Spirit of 
Christ could heal it 

But they saw also that the Church itself was not wholly 
true to the Gospel. No new Church was needed, but only 
the revival of the old one. Churchmen must be simple, 
faithful disciples of Christ, and the Kingdom would come. 
So they had banded themselves together into a community 
that should set itself by prayer, by meditation, and by 
study of the Bible to reproduce that blessed spiritual 
companionship with Christ. 

One great blot on the Church's banner was the fact that 
there were many young men who, simply because they 
were poor, could not enter the ministry. It seemed to 
these Brothers a terrible reproach that when Christ was 
calling the poor men, the middle-class men to follow Him 
they found a barrier between them and Holy Orders. So 
they founded a college next door to their own house, where 
men could come to be trained for the priesthood at small 
cost, and yet should have the best education possible. 
That was one side of their work. On the other side, 
looking out into the world, they saw, as the Socialists 
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, and as Heathcote saw, the terrible results of the 

I competitive system. They saw a new slavery arising, the 

Islavery of sweated women and children ; they saw the 

I luxury and idleness of the rich, the amazing inequality in 

F the distribution of wealth, by which the largest part of the 

land of England and the largest part of the money had got 

into the hands of a very small portion of the population, 

while the many millions were in destitution or on the 

I verge of poverty. They saw this, and felt it was a national 

Idisease which Christ the great Healer could cure. 

But they also saw what Heathcote did not see, that the 
levil was in men themselves, that sins such as covetousness 
land selfishness and want of love were at the bottom of 
I the problem. So while some Christians, who ought to 
I have known better, called their work " unspiritual," they 
I set themselves to bring the power of Christ to bear on 
I the matter. To them " spiritual " did not mean " bodiless " 
I or "unearthy," it meant, in the words of a modern theo- 
I logian, "the truly human, for a human being is the truest 
I embodiment of the spiritual." Some of them were definitely 
F Socialists because they thought that Socialism was the 
I best political expression of the ideal of the Kingdom ; but 
Inone of them, whether Socialist or not, believed that mere 
I political Socialism could produce the Kingdom. 

It is hoped that this description of the aims of the Com- 
I munity may help the reader to understand the significance 
I of what follows. 

The Brothers were at "recreation," that is, they were 
k spending a quiet time of happy conversation and rest 
I before going back to their work. 

" Brothers," said the Superior, " I have just received a 
I letter, which will, I am sure, interest you all." They 
I gathered round him as he read the letter. It was in 
E Father John's handwriting, and was headed " St. Martin's 
I Mission, Limehouse." 
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" My dearest Brother, 

"I have some good news for you and the Com- 
munity, and I have also a request to make of you, which 
I hope and feel sure you will grant. Young Vincent 
Heathcote has been converted to our beloved Lord and 
Master, and is under preparation for Holy Baptism. 

" Laus Deo. I do not myself yet fully realise what this 
may mean for the cause, but something tells me it will 
have great results. First, understand what it does not 
mean. It does not mean his father's conversion, or any- 
thing like it Let us go on praying for him, as you and 
I have done now for ten years or more. 

"His father is very angry. (If is curious to find that 
John Baptist Heathcote can lose his temper, in spite of 
his assuring us six weeks ago in the Vox that he never 
has done so !) Yet he really loves Vincent so much and 
Vincent loves him so much that a complete breach is not 
to be expected. The family situation is, however, suffi- 
ciently serious. The father has saved up money to send 
him to some horrid place in Germany, where it was 
hoped he would become a complete atheist Now, how- 
ever, Heathcote will not send him. In fact, he would not, 
of course, go if he could. 

"Another question arises. Shall he be ordained, or 
shall he continue his Socialist work as a layman ? Jack 
and Barton and myself are all of one mind that he should 
take Orders. I think you will agree to this. As a layman 
he would be hampered by association with so many 
Socialists, who are either Secularists or else only half- 
baked Christians like Bunks. (By the way, dear old Bunks, 
who calls himself a Christian Socialist, told me in con- 
fidence the other day that he had never heard of Con- 
firmation, and thought that the * Sacrifices of Masses ' in 
the Thirty-first Article referred to a man called * Masses ' I 
Do write an anonymous letter to Lady Loafer, and tell 
her this. Perhaps she would not see the joke, though.) 
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" Now, if Vincent prepares for Orders, he will get a 
much better grounding in Christian knowledge. (Excuse 
my interpolations, but I cannot resist telling you here that 
Lady Spicebox thought that S.P.C.K. meant * Society for 
the prevention of Christian Knowledge.' Rather hard on 
the Primate who is the President !) 

" Well, to return to Vincent. As a layman he will be 
wanting to rush into Socialist work without knowing 
where the Christianity comes in. This would be fatal. 
Remember what one of the Cowley Fathers said, * Our aim 
is not municipal reform, but spiritual life/ 

" If he went to Oxford, for example, he might join some 
society which wastes its time over feeble economics and 
forgets the Gospel. No, my dear brother, I am sure he 
must not go on as a layman. You know me well enough 
to be sure that I say this not because I want our move- 
ment to be a clerical movement, but because I feel that in 
his particular case he can do more good as a priest Lay 
Socialist work such as men like Kesterton and Barton do 
is, of course, invaluable. We want hundreds more of such 
fellows as they. But Vincent Heathcote I Oh, when you 
know him as I do you will see at once what a splendid 
priest he will be. 

" Now of course by this time you will have gathered at 
what I am driving. I want you to have him at Fenwick. 
He is well forward with his classics and mathematics. He 
is devoted to history, and will do you all credit. One 
word more. Vincent is a tremendous catch for the Church, 
not simply because he is Heathcote's son, but because he 
is head and shoulders above all the other Vox writers in 
real solid knowledge. If Heathcote dies or retires he can 
only be succeeded by his son. Fancy old Vox being edited 
by a parson I 

**By the way, if any money is needed Barton will 
supply it. He has just come in for another fortune from 
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his aunt, Lady Pummice, and he wants to lay it at the 
apostle's feet — that is, of course, yours. Love to all t he 

" Your ever afTectionate 

" JOHN.^ 

" Before we discuss this letter," said the Superior, " we 
will go into chapel and sing a Te Deum. God is very good 
to us," 

It was difficult for the Brothers to settle down again to 
work that day. The news of Vincent's conversion was to 
them like the final achievement of a new invention must 
be to a man of science. It was for this kind of thing that 
they prayed and laboured day by day. They had a right 
to rest and enjoy themselves. Brother Mark, who was the 
most advanced Socialist of the Community, was beside 
himself with joy. Already he was speculating as to the 
contents of the first number of Vox when it should have 
become a Christian paper. Already he pictured to himself 
Vincent Heathcote preaching in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
addressing Church congresses and Trades Union con- 
gresses. Already he beheld Mammon falling from his 
throne, a Labour Party majority, a universal eight hours 
day, Church festivals and workpeople's holidays thrown 
into one, Trades Guilds revived with their chapels and chap- 
lains, bishops setting free the oppressed white slaves of 
England, artisans and labourers crowding to Holy Com- 
munion, the whole land of Great Britain and Ireland under 
proper cultivation and yielding food for the people, work- 
houses razed to the ground, provision for the peace and 
comfort of all old people. 

"Brother Mark," said the Superior, "if you go on like 
that, I shall send you for a long holiday to South Africa 
when Vincent comes. You would make him very con- 
ceited, and if he becomes that, then all your castles in the 
air will vanish into smoke." 



CHAPTER VII 



A PLOT 



Christianity is social, and that is why every Christian should be a Socialist: 
but Christianity is also individual, and that is why every Socialist should be a 
Christian. — Enid Stacey, i.up. 

" T T E must be a delicious person to know and all that, 
L 1 Barty. Do let us have him at Alabaster in the 
Christmas holidays. It will be so original, you know, to 
introduce a real Socialist and a Churchman to the Dean of 
Doncaster, and the bishops, and those sort of old fogies. 
I love shocking people; don't you, Barty? Well make 
up a large house party of every kind of person, with views 
and no views. We'll stick young Vincent Heathcote in 
the middle and make him talk. What fun ! " 

It was Lady Spicebox who spoke as she sat on the 
balcony in Dukery Square, fanning herself with a copy of 
Vox Populi. 

" I am not sure," said Lord Barton, " that the Superior 
will allow him to come. You see, they are very strict at 
Fenwick, and he might be contaminated by too much con- 
tact with smart people, such as you will get round him at 
Alabaster Court" 
" Well, you must try your best to secure him.'* 
"Do you think Sir Joscelyn will mind him?" asked 
Barton. " You must remember he is not quite what you 
and your set call a gentleman." 

" For shame, Barty ; you know I am a sort of Socialist, 
and all that I don't care what Jossy says. Still, of 

71 
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course, he must have evening clothes, and plenty of white 
shirts, and all that. The servants talk so much if any one 
comes to stay who isn't quite the thing. Bunks stayed 
with us once, and got his trousers wet in the rain. He 
hadn't any more to put on. And one night he did not 
turn up at evening dinner, because, as he said, he wasn't 
hungry! Of course, Heathcote needn't hunt, and he 
needn't play bridge. You'll keep him in countenance 
about that, though it's easier for you, because you're a lord. 
What can he do besides talking Socialism ? Can he sing, 
or play, or draw, or what ? " 

" He plays and sings superbly and draws caricatures." 

« Thaf s all right He'll do. Now let's think things out. 
Who shall we have besides ? Shall we mix up this party 
with theatricals, or shall we keep it distinct ? That dear 
thing Poppy Oliphant, who acts so well, wants to get up a 
play at Christmas, quite small, you know, and all that" 

" It depends," said Barton, " on the capacities of Ala- 
baster Court Will there be room for the Dean, the 
bishops, the actors, the Socialists, yourselves, myself, and a 
duchess or two ? " 

"I think so," said Lady Spicebox. "The Derwent- 
waters might have a party, too, to help us out They are 
close by. The Dean, and others, might stay with them." 

" Well now, whom do you want me to ask ? " said Lord 
Barton, who was quite accustomed to sending out the 
invitations for her ladyship. "You can manage the aris- 
tocracy, and I will get the democratic section for you." 

" I think I'd like Bunks." 

" He certainly has no evening clothes," said Barton. 

" How does he manage, then, when he goes to the 
Speaker's dinner! You must get him his togs at the 
same time as you get Heathcote's. Nathan's will pro- 
vide." 

" Then there's Kesterton. Of course, he must come to 



represent the new Liberal-Labour element. Shall we have 
old-fashioned Liberal ? Let's try for a Cabinet 
'Minister." 

" Capital," said Lady Specebox. " Now I'll have a try, 
The Smart Set will be represented by the Hatcham 
woman and her daughter, the nouveaitx riches by Lord 
Haypence and Mr. Vandertrust. I don't know what 
Jossy will say if the weather's good, for not a Jack man of 
the lot knows anything about horseflesh." 

"I should think Vandertrust knows a jolly sight too 
much about horseflesh. You forget," said Barton, " he's a 
Bail sage-m a ker." 

" My dear Barty, it's rats with him ; horses are too 
good." 

" And now for the ecclesiastical set," said Barton. " You 
(nominate two and I'll nominate two more." 

"All right," said Lady Spicebox. 

"Wanted: one moderate High Church. Safe man, in 
with the smart people, presentable in appearance, clean 
in the house, Tory in politics, easily bowled out by a 
Socialist. Mr. Smilepeace of St. Silas'. That's one. 

" Wanted: one Protestant parson. Must be well con- 
nected. Not too blatant. No tracts given away at meals. 
I know ! Canon Trefusis. He's got a moustache, and he's 
heir-presumptive to Boldmere Castle. That's my second." 

"Now," said Barton, "you've forgotten the bishops, I 
think one's enough. Let's have the Bishop of Swampton 
and not the Dean. He calls himself a Christian Socialist. 
Then for number four I would have a Broad Churchman, 
say Canon Pixley. We haven't got a Ritualist What 
shall we do ? " 

"Oh, Poppy Oliphant will do for that," said Lady 
Spicebox. " He combines ritualism and theatricals." 

" Now, Gladys," said Lord Barton (he had known her 
&om childhood and always called her by her Christian 
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name), " we have talked worldliness enough for this morning, 
I am now going to speak of more serious things. You know 
I have always complained that you do not think seriously 
enough about Christian Socialism." 

" Yes, I know, Barty ; but please remember it's very hot, 
and it's nearly tea time, and the Hatchams will very likely 
turn up about five." 

"Right you are, Gladys, I'll be merciful. I want to 
know first of all. Did you think much about what Father 
John said in the Park on that eventful Sunday, or did it 
all go out of your mind as soon as it was over ? It struck 
me at lunch afterwards at the Derwentwaters' you were 
somewhat frivolous in the way you talked." 

" I could not help chaffing the Dean. He's so pompous 
and all that" 

** But do you think we shall ever get rich people to take 
us seriously if we joke too much about the matter ? Is 
not the whole thing either a huge farce, or else a matter of 
eternal life or eternal death ? " 

"Barty dear, I know I am frivolous, but I am better 
than I used to be. I know I am very ignorant, and 
between ourselves the Vox rather bores me. You are so 
good about it all. You are at the very top of the social 
scale. You might be a leader of fashion. You have 
deliberately chosen to sacrifice your wealth. I am not 
worthy to lace your boots. But don't expect me to do 
quite as you do yet I am too weak." 

"Dear Gladys, I know it is very difficult, and I don't 
want you to do anything very extraordinary, at least not 
at present Some day perhaps you will have to make a 
bigger sacrifice. Just now your duty is obvious. You 
have a husband and a large estate to look after." 

" You too have got a large estate, but you have given it 
all up in alms for the poor and for your Socialist schemes. 
Oh, I wish I was as good as you." 



" Don't talk about me. I can assure you I am ashamed 
r myself for not doing more. It has cost me nothing. I 
hlever cared about London society, I have only done 
what any Christian ought to do who receives a call. Our 
Lord called me when I was left an orphan, and without 
f brothers and sisters. He spoke to me in the Gospel 
t Holy Communion one day. He told me to give up all, 
tnd I have tried to do it Now I am talking about myself, 
md I want instead to try to help you." 
"What must I do?" said Lady Spicebox tearfully, " I 
1 really trying to be a Socialist, at least, a — sort of — 
Eocialist. You, Barty, have taught me all I know and the 
—vox'' 

"Yes, darling, I know that, and I thank God for it. But 

I want you to realise that we are not playing a game. We 

are taking part in a death struggle. I am convinced that 

we arc approaching a great revolution in England. It 

^Won't be a bloody one like the French Revolution, nor will 

t be like that which is going on in Russia. It will go on 

•■gradually and quietly, but it wJ!l be a revolution all the 

On the one hand you have the upper classes living 

Jjiecdless, careless lives. 1 do not speak of the immorality, 

■^though there is plenty of that There is impurity, there is 

idishonesty, there is heartless cruelty going on in this very 

Biaquare, as you and 1 know well enough. But besides all 

■that, there is the most abandoned luxury, and idleness, and 

*)leasure seeking. Even religious people are extraordinarily 

Kcareless of their Christian profession, Then, on the other 

land, you have the masses of the working class. I don't 

Bean the very poor only, but that great horde of working 

I people who are supplying us with all the necessaries of life 

|.End the unnecessaries too. Their life is a maimed life. They 

Lare deprived of proper education, sufficient leisure, and a 

■Jiundred other things which we rightly think good for 

•ourselves. Then between us there is the middle class, 
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groaning under rate? and taxes which it pays grudgingly 
without deriving much benefit for itself." 

•*You talk like the VoXy Barty. Just listen to this. 
* Eight millions are on the borders of starvation. Twenty 
millions are poor. Only a few thousand people own half 
the land of the country.* " 

" Quite so," said Lord Barton. " This cannot go on for 
ever. All sorts of schemes and plans are in the air to make 
things better. To me, and I think to you, so far as you 
have considered it. Socialism seems the scheme in which there 
is most hope. But here we are met with a great difficulty. 
Numbers of Socialists are like Heathcote, the Editor of 
VoXy Secularists and even opposed to Christianity. Those 
who, like our friend Bunks, call themselves Christians do 
not bring their religion into their Socialism, but think 
it something quite distinct and disconnected from their 
political work. Again, the vast majority of Christians 
in this country are against Socialism, even though some 
may be very much interested in other kinds of social 
reform. 

"Now, which kind of Socialist is to guide and lead 
the revolution ? Shall it be the Secularist or the Christian? 
You, Gladys, I know, want to join with us. But I warn 
you it will mean hard times and persecution, before 
we succeed. It won't be only the rich who will be 
against us. It will be the middle class and most of the 
average, moderate Christian bodies. We may joke about 
it in drawing-rooms, we may treat it lightly in pulpits. 
The time is not far distant when that will have to cease 
and give way to something more like the Cross of 
Christ" 

" You quite alarm me, Barty. I hope this doesn't mean 
that we must not have our Christmas meeting at Alabaster. 
Remember, you have almost promised to send out those 
fnvitations." 
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" Oh no, Gladys, I don't think any harm will come of 
that I don't mind a little fun. Father John, who, as you 
know, is my beau ideal of a parson, is full of jokes. It's 
all right as long as we keep before us the ultimate serious- 
ness of that with which we are dealing. We must pray 
more. Do you pray, Gladys ? " 

"I wish you would not ask me that, Barty. I say my 
prayers every morning and evening out of Bishop Walsham 
How's book, but I don't think I have ever mentioned the 
social revolution in my prayers. I go to Communion once 
a month after Matins at St. Silas', but I don't think it does 
me any good." 

*' Gladys, I feel inclined to tell you that you mustn't 
have that Christmas party until you have been into 
Retreat" 

"Oh, Barty, don't say that I'll promise to be very 
good indeed, long before the revolution begins ! " 

Lord Barton smiled and said, ''I think you have had 
enough for one day. Now here comes no less a person 
than Sir James Hornby, the Cabinet Minister ; I am sure 
that's his carriage." 

"Good heavens, Barty, my hair's all in a mess and 
Jossy's out For goodness' sake don't leave me if he stays 
to tea." 

He did stay to tea and Lord Barton did not desert 
her. 

For ten minutes Lady Spicebox tried to be very serious 
indeed with the great man, as befitted the wife of a Liberal 
country gentleman who subscribed, as Sir Joscelyn did, 
generously to the party funds. 

Sir James was a bit annoyed to find that Sir Joscelyn 
was out, and he disliked the presence of Lord Barton who 
would not give a penny in support of the Government, and 
when he made a public speech was generally worse than 
a Tory. 
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He was somewhat snappish when Lady Spicebox began 
asking him about the School Children's Clothing Bill, which 
the Labour Party had brought in, and which the Liberal 
Government were afraid of, 

"What will come next, Sir James?" said Lady Spice- 
box. 

"Sugar," he growled, and helped himself from the basin 
without tongs, showing thereby that he had been educated 
at the University. 

" Oh, I meant in Parliament," she said. 

" Good gracious, Lady Spicebox, how can anybody know 
what's coming next in any Parliament?" 

"You know I am a Socialist, Sir James. Jossy doesn't 
half like it, you know, and all that." 

Barton looked at her as much as to say " Be careful, 
you're treading on dangerous ground," 

" Yes, I've heard you are," said Sir James, " and I am 
sorry for it." 

"But, Sir James, I'm sure your party had better not 
quarrel with us. Socialism, you know, is the coming 
power. Listen to this from the Vox Populi. 

"' In a very few years there will be no Liberal party as 
we know it now. The Liberal-Labour men like Kesterton 
will come over to us, and we shall then turn the Liberals 
out. The parties of the future will be Labour versus 
Capital, or Socialism versus Toryism. Look at that 
muddle-headed old fool. Sir '" 

She stopped short as she found she was reading "Spikes" 
on "Sir James Hornby." 

"What possesses sane people like you. Lord Barton, 
and you. Lady Spicebox, to go in for Socialism ? Do you 
understand that it may mean an entire bouleversement of 
everything, and you will no longer be able to live in 
Dukery Square?" 

" But what," said Lord Barton, " if we do not think 
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Dukeiy Square the summum bonum of existence ? What 
if we prefer giving up our present comfortable position in 
order to set free the main body of the nation to live 
a proper, well-nourished, well-educated, well-provided life, 
which it cannot do now ? " 

" Of course I need not say to you, Lord Barton, that 
what I am speaking now is in camera, and must not be 
made public. Nothing will be gained by precipitate 
action, such as is recommended by the Labour Party. 
Why cannot people see that the traditions of the Liberal 
Party are all on the side of social reform ? " 

" But is that the case ? " inquired Barton. * What about 
the factory legislation of the forties, the very foundation of 
modem social reform? What was the attitude of the 
' Manchester school ' of Liberals towards that ? Is it not 
true to say that the old Liberalism meant Individualism, 
the very opposite to Socialism ? " 

" Yet we gave you political freedom and the votes which 
have put your party into power." 

"That's largely true, but don't you think that this 
freedom of the individual which Liberals worship so much 
has resulted in a greater slavery than ever for the bulk of 
the wage-earning classes ? A workman is not much more 
free to bargain with his labour than he used to be. And 
look at the sweated trades ! Look at the women ! Are 
they free ? " 

"Well, I don't think Socialism will bring freedom, at 
least not by itself. In fact, it won't come about at all 
without the help of Liberalism." 

" Sir James, I differ with you and I agfree with you also. 
I don't think it will come about by itself, nor yet by the 
help of Liberalism. But I do think it will come about by 
the help of Christianity." 

"Yes, Sir James," chimed in Lady Spicebox, "we are 
Christian Socialists and all that, you know." 
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''Thafs JQSt what I cannot understand," said Sir James. 
"Christian Socialism seems to me a contradiction in 



" Really, Sir James," said Lady Spicebox, ** Christianity 
and Socialism to me are synonymous. 

''Now a truce to politics! Will you lunch at Lord's 
with us on Saturday, and come and stay at Alabaster 



* 111 certainly come at Christmas, but I am off for a 
week qnd to Brighton, and cannot come to the match." 

"Was I serious enough, Barty?" she said after the great 
man had gone. 

* Not bad for you, Gladys," he replied. 



CHAPTER VIII 



CHRISTMAS 



And art Thou come far saving, baby browed 
And speechless Being — urt Thou come for saving? 
Art Thou a King, then? Come, His universe. 
Come, crown me Him a King 1— E. B. Beowmng 



IT was Vincent's first vacation since he had gone to 
Fenwick College. Though he was now of age, he had 
all the instincts of a schoolboy, and it was with a heart 
full of wildest joy and expectation that he jumped out of 
the train at Euston and found himself in dear old London 
again. He was to spend the beginning of his holiday at 
Limehouse, and then by leave of the Superior he was to go 
to Alabaster Court. But first of all he wished to go home 
to Yeast Lodge, Walthamstow, for a few hours to see Kitty 
Barnes and his father. 

No one knew better than Vincent himself what a blow 
to his father the conversion had been. It was not so much I 
the conversion to Christianity as the fact that Vincent was I 
as firm a Socialist as ever that troubled Heathcote. He 
could not point to his son and say, " There, I told you so. 
He has become a Christian, and that has put an end to 
^Jbis Socialism." So far from this, Vincent seemed more of 
^■K Socialist than ever. He was certainly more enthusiastic 
^■tnd earnest about it than before. 

^H Again, the conversion had created an uncomfortable 
^Hfeeling in the home. Father and son could not talk i 
^■recly with each other. Even old Mrs. Barnes found her- J 

Hi 
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self not quite on the old terms with Vincent The last 
six weeks before he had gone to Fenwick had been a pro- 
longed mauvais quart d'heure for all three inhabitants t)f 
Yeast Lodge. 

The tragedy had told too upon Heathcote's articles in 
Vox. The old lightness of touch, the humour, the breezy 
confidence, the dogmatic assertiveness had perceptibly 
diminished. The quotations and illustrations with which 
Vincent had so often supplied him were now absent and 
Spikes was in weekly despair at the Editor's copy. 
^ Heathcote was angry too that the news of his son's con- 
version had got into the Church newspapers, and had been 
preached about in chapels and cathedrals. It is only fair 
to the Community of the Kingdom of God and to Father 
John Ball to say that they had done their best to keep it 
out of the public Press. They had no wish to make it 
known as yet Heathcote had been forced to refer to it 
in Vox, and he did it very badly. Instead of merely 
recording it, he scoffed and raged and ridiculed the priests, 
who, he said, were so proud of their capture. '* These 
fishers of men," he said, " have caught a sprat and they 
are mighty pleased, but they haven't got the whale yet" 

In Hyde Park too he had been obliged to confess the 
reason of Vincent's absence, and the " Little Horn " had, 
with great glee, pointed to a chapter and verse in the 
book of Jeremiah which was evidently a prophecy of the 
event AH this had called forth a correspondence in 
the columns of Vox, which was still going on when Vincent 
came home for the vacation. 

It was not, then, with very comfortable feelings that 
the young Fenwick student knocked at the door of Yeast 
Lodge that December afternoon. Kitty's welcome was 
warm. Here was her darling boy back again, and she 
forgot for the moment what had occurred. John Baptist, 
^be other hand, could not forget it, and shook hands 
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Kwitb his son almost as stiffly as if it had been a Liberal I 

F Prime Minister whom he was greeting. 

Vincent, who was seldom at a loss for a word, found 

himself practically dumb for a few minutes. What could 

he say ? He dared not refer to Vox. He racked his brain 

I find any subject on which he could talk to his father. 

I At last he was obliged to talk about the weather and the 

r train. He remarked that it was cold, almost as cold as 
that time last year, though it might have been ninety 
degrees in the shade for all he remembered about last 
Christmas. He even committed the dismal platitude of 
saying that Christmas would soon be there. He said that 
the trains were crowded, that they usually were at that 
time of the year, that the North Western was better than 
the Midland for getting about, and lastly he returned to 

I the weather, and wondered whether it would freeze again 

^ that night. 

And all his father said was, "Think so?" 

Kitty at last relieved the tension by bringing in tea.fl 

I Where everything else had failed, hot muffins succeeded,^ 

land with his mouth full of them John Baptist actually 

[- asked Vincent how he was getting on. 

It might be freezing out of doors, but inside Yeast 
Lodge the ice was broken. Vincent began to describe 
a day at Fenwick College. He told his father how early 
they got up. He omitted details about the chapel services, 
thinking that Heathcote would not know what Terce and 
Sext signified. He piled it on about their studies of 

1 philosophy, political economy, history, and the rest. 
Theology, like the offices, he kept in the background. 
Remembering that his father was a materialist, he en- 
larged upon the softness of the mattresses and the beauty 
of the beef and plum pudding. Then he pictured the 
mountains and the lakes and quoted a little Wordsworth 
and a little Ruskin. 
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" Hang you, you lucky chap," said Heathcote, quite in 
his old style. 

Then there was silence, more munching of Kitty's 
muffins, and a mixing of more hot water with the Mazza- 
wattee. John Baptist was thinking about the finance. 
Was it not rather mean that the editor of VoXy with a cir- 
culation of one hundred thousand a week, should be having 
his son educated at the expense of a bloated Capitalist, to 
wit, Lord Barton ? 

" Look here ! Vinney," he said at last, " if you are hard 
up for a quid or two at any time, remember you can draw 
on me." 

* Thanks, pater," said Vincent, thinking it best not to 
pursue the subject any further for the present. " May I 
sleep here to-night? I shall be going to Limehouse 
to-morrow." 

" Why, certainly," said Heathcote, though with a slight 
curl of the lip as he thought of Father John. 

As he undressed that night, Vincent could not help 
wondering at the meaning of the Lord's words, " He that 
loveth father or mother more than Me, is not worthy 
of Me. If any man come to Me, and hate not his father, 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be My 

disciple." 

Far into the night he prayed for his father, for Kitty, for 
the staff of the Vox, for the Community, for Ball, for Lord 
Barton, for Kesterton, for the blessing of God upon his 
future ministry. 

He forgot that the partition between his room and 
Heathcote's was very thin. He thought he was in his 
cell at Fenwick, where the walls were thick. Had he 
been on the other side, he would have seen his father ^ 

listening. Had he followed him downstairs at 2 a.m., 
be would have seen him go to his desk, talce out from 
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it an article he had written for the next number of Vox 
on "The Absurdities of Prayer," tear it up, burn it in 
the candle, and then set to work to write another on " The 
Taxation of Ground Values," 

Early next morning Vincent left for Limehouse to spend 
the Christmas festival with Father Ball and Kesterton 
and the congregation of St, Martin's Mission, many of 
whom were fast friends of his. During the time of his 
preparation for baptism, he had made acquaintance with 
East London, both its social and more strictly ecclesias- 
tical affairs. He had come to love both the place and 
the people, as all do who live there for any length of 
time and take part in philanthropic work. There is a 
homeliness about the east The people are practically 
all of one class ; there is a more distinctive character about 
them than about Londoners of other districts. They have 
been comparatively isolated, and have built up a social life 
of their own. Nothing had surprised Vincent more than 
to find, as he did after staying there a few weeks, how 
large a place the Church of England filled in East-End 
society. It was not that there were a great many church- 
goers or communicants, except at places like St. Martin's 
Mission, but rather that in every social organisation, 
whether a Board of Guardians, a Working Men's Club, 
a Temperance Society, or what not, you were 6ure to find 
a prominent representative or two of the Church. 

Vincent had come primed up with the scornful sneers of 
the Vox about the uselessness of the parsons, their luxury, 
their idleness, the futility of their work, and the rest. He 
found they were doing more in East London for social 
reform than any other set of men. All tliis strengthened 
his belief in his new religion, and he longed for the day 
when he should have the privilege of being one of its 
ministers. 

His heart was overflowing with joy as he walked briskly 
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in the cold morning air through Le}^onstone and Strat- 
ford, looking in to greet some of his friends among the 
selfndenying friars of the Society of the Divine Com- 
passion at Plaistow, saying a prayer for them and their 
work in their little churchy and asking them to pray for his 
father and for him ; paying another visit to the clergy of 
the Christ Church, Oxford Mission at Poplar, and thank- 
ing God for the work being done there by our ancient 
university, pitying the miserable crowd of casual dockers 
loafing round the East India Dock gates, and vowing that 
he would never desert the cause of the helpless victims of 
our great social machine. 

At last before him he saw the well-known board nailed 
up against a crazy-looking house in Gehazi's Rents, on 
which was written, " St Martin's Mission House — Clergy 
can be seen at all hours of day or night" 

"Momin', Mister EfTcut," said the kids, as they clustered 
found him while he knocked at the muddy door. 

•Good morning, Bert! Good morning, Sid! Good 
morning, Lizzie!" he said, making shots at the names 
which he remembered most frequently to have found in 
the r^*sters of the Catechism or Lads' Brigade. 

•• Where's the Father ? '* This to Mrs. Buttles, the handy 
woman at the Mission House, and one of the best known 
•characters'* in St Martin's district 

•* Bless me if it ain't Brother Effcut, which as how 
^Wi« lookin' bonnier than ever as the Lakes is more 
healthy nor Lime'us, which as Buttles went to Windymere 
with 1^ 'scursion not six month afore 'e died and took the 
brown kiters that bad which as Farver's gone to 'Ounds- 
dilch to buy the tree things with Brother Kesterton." 

*\Vhef« ^vci I to sleep, Mrs. Buttles ? " said Vincent ; " I 

Ainli ril pwt my bag there, and wait till Father comes in." 

•Yom1I 'aw to share with them sailors as Farver's got 

^gmiii^ for ChriitmaSi which as how Jack's as clean as 
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paint, an' yet needn' fear, which as a priest who came from 
Oxford last Sunday did say as 'ow 'is bed wanted looking 
to, which as it's the first as ever were found in the Mission 
House since I came here, which as the priest must 'ave 
brought it on 'im from them trams, which as the Jews 
ain't as clean as they might be." 

" Has Lord Barton been down here lately ? " ask* 
Vincent. _ 

He put his questions as shortly as possible, knowing 
from experience that Mrs. Buttles occupied a considerable 
time in replying. 

" His lordship, bless him, was down last Sunday at the 
mornin' service, which as 'e brought Lady Spicebox, which 
has 'ow 'er ladyship washed 'er 'ands in my bedroom, 'an 
coliarmended me on my puddin', and said as my tresanthy- 
buns in the conservatry were like a hasus in the dessert." 

"Will you let me get you a Christmas box, Mrs. 
Buttles?" said Vincent. "What would you like?" 

"Well I'm sure, Brother Vincent, that's remarkable kind 
on yer, which as how Farver's gin me a croshy shawl, as 
if s better nor what you get in the Road, as I'd like a new 
'im book, as the numbers wus all wrong, which as how 
Farver's made a change as they talks about whelks at the 
choir practus, as at Christmas we allers used to say 'erald 
Angils as the waits 'ud play outside Squire's 'ouse until 'e 
sent 'em away wi' arf a crown as ud buy 'em a nice warm 
umfitter each in the frosty weather." 

Vincent was quite unable to discover from this what the 
good lady wanted, but he promised he'd get it for her all 
the same. 

" Dear old Buttles," thought Vincent, " it's wo 
to Limehouse to hear her alone. I wonder 
Socialist I never asked her yet. I'd like h( 
Aunt Kittens, The two together would be as 
play." 
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" Hurrah I Here's Vinney," said a cheery voice at the 
door, as John Ball and Kesterton returned home laden with 
boxes for the Christmas tree. 

" Gi'e us a cracker, Farver," cried the kids. 

" Gam with you," said Ball. " I want to speak to Brother 
Heathcote." 

But there was not much time just then to talk to Vincent 
In fact, what with superintending the decorations of the 
little church, snatching a moment here and a moment 
there to visit a sick person, and helping the men, women, 
and children to prepare for the next day's Communion, 
Father Ball had no time to give to his guests that 
Christmas Eve. 

*' Let's have a walk in Commercial Road," said Kesterton 
to Vincent 

** I am your man," he replied, and they sallied out after 
tea to inspect the Christmas preparations. 

What a sight it was I Butchers' shops laden with fat 
carcases of beasts, garlanded with holly, and surrounded 
by wistful, hungry crowds waiting till a farthing or two per 
pound should be taken off the prices; barrows, some 
Strewn with Christmas cards and crackers, others stocked 
with mistletoe and holly and little spruce trees ; 'Arry 
and 'Arriet arm in arm, he with her hat on and she widi 
his, he playing a Jew's harp and she the giddy goat ; taverns 
blazing with gas lamps reflected in myriads of vulgar 
mirrors and crammed to overflowing with men and women 
Standing, elbowing one another and quafling more and 
more of poisonous beer and burning whisky. 

" Listen to that," said Vincent, as they stopped where a 
little boy was singing "While shepherds watched their 
flocks by night" to the accompaniment of a small har- 
monium. 

<' Is not that symbolical of the whole social situation 
to*day ? Here is the world all round us, nominally Chris- 
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tian, * keeping Christmas,' as they would say, if you asked 
them. This little boy in the midst, with his Gospel message 
of peace and goodwill, is the little Jesus as He came 
nineteen hundred years ago. But they don't listen. Each 
goes his way, one to his beer, another to his merchandise. 
Here, little boy, what's your name and where do you live?" 

*' Christopher, sir, and I live in Lime'us." 

" Anywhere near Father John's ? " 

" Yes, close by." 

" Here's sixpence for you ; come to church to-morrow." 

" Right you are, sir. Thank 'e, sir." 

" Christopher ! " said Vincent, " that's a good name, isn't 
it ? He's bearing the Holy Child across the dark river — 
the Commercial Road." 

They bent their steps homeward. 

" Now you see, don't you, Vinney," said Kesterton, 
** what we meant when we declined to accept your father's 
identification of modern society and Christianity. Our 
Lord is still almost alone in the world, even in a so-called 
Christian country. The Holy Family, the shepherds, the 
wise men : just a few recognise Him." 

" Yes," said Vincent, " and those who did hail Him at 
the first Christmas were some of them such unlikely 
people. The religious people, the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, knew Him not. The state authorities, the Herods 
and the Caesars, ignored Him. The weird watchers from 
the East, the simple poor shepherds, poor and loving 
and ignorant found Him. What think you, Jack ? Will 
the strange Socialists and the poor, ignorant, striving, 
struggling workers find Him again in dear England, while 
the official Church and the politicians lose Him ?" 

" Who knows ? " said Kesterton. 
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BETHLEHEM 



And yel, and yet, between Ihe slough of life, 

Between the gutters of the meanei streets. 

And the far summits of Ihe world's success, 

Are silent battlefields where souls are made. 

And sunny gardens visited by God : 

And there are glories which no gold can buy. 

Which poor men sometimes seek and lometimes win. 

R. C. Macfik 

VINCENT loved to live among the Church people 
around St. Martin's Mission. He would often say 
that it was the atmosphere of practical Christianity at 
St. Martin's which had done more than anything else to 
complete his conversion. John Ball had lived there for 
twenty years, and had gathered round him a company of 
disciples with something of the same spirit as that of the 
early Christians or the first Franciscan brothers and sisters 
of penitence. He had taken as his motto the famous 
expression of his fourteenth-century namesake, the parson 
leader of the Peasants' Revolt, "Fellowship is heaven: lack 
of fellowship is hell." He tried to realise the ideal life of 
the Book of Common Prayer within the circle of the 
parish which he believed God had committed to his care. 
The basis of this life is Holy Baptism. His flock were to 
him his "dearly beloved brethren," united to him as to 
each other in the great family of God, brought once into 
living contact with the Son of Man as His members, 
however maimed that contact might have become by 
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Ifter sin ; inheritors, that is, rightful possessors of the 

f Kingdom of Heaven," looking for and believing in the 

Kognition of God's sovereignty over the whole of human 

Kiety here and now, and therefore expecting to see it in 

Limehouse as much as anywhere else. 

With Ball nothing was secular except what was sinful, 

! the Bishop who ordained hitn had reminded him one 

Therefore he would help the men and women in 

kll their rightful aspirations after a happier social life as 

art of his religious duty. He thought it not incongruous 

i go from baptizing a baby or hearing a confession of 

nin to play in a cricket match with his boys or to take 

9>e chair at a trades union meeting. He liked to be called 

"Father" by the congregation because he knew that if 

they did not look upon him as such it was his own fault, 

and on the other hand, if they meant it, it was as it should 

_ be. He disliked the use of this title when employed as a 

nickname by bitter Protestants, because it implied that he 

s lording it over his flock, which he would have thought 

t a wicked thing to do. 

Twenty years of John Bail's ministry had produced a 
lew type of Churchman in the place. Children who had 
)wn up to manhood and womanhood in his company 
i under his teaching knew nothing of the absurd con- 
versies which disturb our English Christianity. They 
1 not understand what the Protestant lecturers meant 
When they came to Gehazi's Rents and told them that 
in Ball was a filthy-minded scoundrel, who was break- 
; up the family life in the district, that he was eating 
4ie bread of the Establishment while in the pay of the 
; of Rome, that he did not believe in the sacrifice of 
lur Blessed Lord on the cross, or that he never read the 
blc, and did not want them to read it. 
They knew him as a loving father, who had taught 
liem to keep their houses decent and pure, who found 
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fault with Mr. Gehazi when he refused to mend the drains, 
or drove them to live ten in a room in order to get more 
rent ; they knew him as a man who, if he had any bread 
(** Establishment bread " or notX would share it with any 
one in the place who was starving ; they knew that he got 
his money for St Martin's Mission from the St Martin's 
people themselves, and not from the Pope. They gave 
their pennies to the collection, because they thought it was 
their duty to God, and it was all accounted for in the 
little red book that came out every year, and was pre- 
sented to each of the nine hundred communicants. As 
for the Bible, they had seen him reading it every morning, 
and they read and loved it, and understood it themselves, 
because he had taught them to do sa Most of all did 
they know him as a believer in the sacrifice of our Lord. 
Sunday by Sunday they would gather round the Lord's 
Table in the early morning to show the Lord's death till 
He come. The Lord's Supper was to them the great 
public proclamation made before the whole assembly 
every week that there is but one way to God through 
Him who lived and died and rose again, and lives for us 
for ever. 

And all this was believed in and practised in close con- 
nection with their every-day life. It was not only John 
Ball who thought he was doing a religious act in heading 
a trades union, but the Socialist working men themselves, 
who belonged to St Martin's, believed that their com- 
munions joined them together in one, and enabled them 
to realise the brotherhood of men of which they so often 
spoke. 

Jealousies between one class and another of skilled and 
unskilled labourers, antagonisms between the ''respect- 
able " and the " not respectable " were few and far between 
in St Martin's. It was not surprising, then, to find that 
the worship at the little church was hearty in the best 



snse, There was no choir, for the whole body of com- 
bunicants sang out of the fulness of their hearts what 
Siey really felt in praise and adoration of the Lord. The 
lltual was no mere piece of acting at which the congrega- 
ition looked on as at a play. The whole of the men and 
boy communicants took part in it in rotation month by 
month. When they offered incense they knew what it 
meant. It meant that they were symbolically pleading 
the merits of the Lamb of God. When they lit lights 
they knew they were doing it for Joy, an illumination to 
do honour to the King of kings. When they saw the 
father dressed in a jewelled cope they were pleased, 
: it was smarter than what the Mayor of Limchouse 
■ore, and they considered John Ball a much more im- 
(ortant person, and his work a much more important 
Had not the mayor refused to give work to the 
■nemployed, while the Father had pleaded their cause 
Irith the Local Government Board? 

Even Lady Loafer, when she came to inspect the little 
^church, was impressed, and remarked to Sir Martyn that 
it was "not nearly so disgustin' as most." She did not, 
however, like being asked by the churchwarden if she was 
converted, nor did she relish the remark of a little child 
jprhich she overheard, " Is that lidy a Christian ? She 
n't kneel down when she says her prayers, daddy. Por 
Idyl" 

as never said of John Ball's congregation, " The 
!opIe don't mind his having these services because they 
: him so much for what he does outside the Church." 
He insisted that the people should have the services when 
ind because they loved God themselves. If a service was 
1: the expression of what they believed and loved, he 
■ould not encourage them to take part in it. When a 
tocialist, for example, attracted by Ball's political work, 
r by his street-preaching, took to coming to St. Martin's 
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be was not allowed to be present at the Lord's Supper 
until he had been instructed. ''You are a Communist/' 
he said once to such a man. " I will make you a Holy 
Communist, and then you will understand Holy Com- 
munion." 

The Sunday evening instructions at St Martin's were in 
some ways the greatest of all the agencies for good. Lady 
Spicebox, who frequently attended them, said she had 
learnt more from one of them than from fifty sermons in 
her own church in Dukery Square. " Yet," she said, " we 
West-enders are supposed not to need missions nor to have 
our children instructed in religion ! " 

Perhaps John Ball was more successful with the children 
than any others. The best men and women of his con- 
gregation had grown up under his tutorship. He had a 
great respect for " the kids," and would always let them 
teach him rather than thrust his own views down their little 
throats. By continually asking them to define things for 
him he had arrived at an extraordinary knowledge of the 
Limehouse child-mind. His Sunday Children's Service 
was his own education. "What is a saint?" he would 
ask. Then one after another the little ones gave him their 
ideas. 

" Please, sir, a follower of Jesus Christ" 

" Please, sir, one who dies for his religion." 

" One who serves Christ" 

" One who does a lot of praying." 

" One who sticks up for Jesus." 

" I know, sir, please sir, one who thinks of God." 

" Please, sir, one who never sins." 

" One who doesn't tell lies." 

" One who don't steal." 

" One who follows God." 

Another day, after having had a morning at the Dock 
gates with the Secularists, and smarting a little under their 
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sneers about his *' teaching the kids about Heaven in the 
skies," he asked the children to tell him what they thought 
they would do in Heaven. 

" Please, sir, we'll praise God." 

" Live a peaceful life." 

" Please, sir, we'll roam the country." •* 

" I know, sir, we'll exercise ourselves." 

Lady Spicebox, who happened to be present, inquired 
afterwards what this child meant by thinking that in 
Heaven they would exercise themselves. 

John Ball explained that it was probably because he was 
perpetually teaching the children about exercising their 
bodies and keeping themselves in good health. 

" For example," he said, " when a new scholar presents 
himself at our church, we ask him how old he is, what his 
name is, and his bath-night. 

" We have three classes. Those who bath on Fridays ; 
those who bath on Saturdays ; and those who bath * any- 
time.' The anytimers are the dirtiest, and they are 
worried every Sunday till mother has fixed the night, and 
the weekly tub is secured. 

" A health lesson is sometimes given. This is generally 
when we are talking about the Resurrection of the Flesh. 
The Body is to be raised 'by God. It must be a clean body 
and a strong body. Do you go to bed early ? Do you play 
football ? Do you skip every day ? Will you ask mother 
to give you brown bread instead of white ? Will you spend 
your pence on a glass of good milk instead of sweeties ? 
Will you ask for cocoa instead of tea which has been stew- 
ing on the hob ? A novel kind of catechism, this, but it's 
not bad, you know." 

On another occasion, the Bishop, having heard of 
Father Ball's children, paid a surprise visit on the Sunday 
before the Confirmation. Following the priest's example, 
his Lordship asked the children what they thought God 
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would expect of them when they were confirmed. 

much impressed by their replies. 

" Please, sir, to be unselfish," 

" To share with others." 

" To be pure." 

" To tell no lies." 

" To be kind to little brothers." 

" To do your work well," 

" To be brave." 

" To love good things." 

"Not to mind being laughed at" 

Another feature of John Ball's ministry was his charity 
towards other Christians. If the people under his guidance 
knew nothing of ritual controversy they also knew nothing 
of the bitterness which is supposed by some to be a neces- 
sary ingredient of Churchraanship in its relation to Non- 
conformity. Of course John Ball did not compromise. 
He l>elieved so sincerely in the value of having a united 
society to meet the individualism and selfishness of the 
world that he could never belittle the doctrine of the One 
Holy Catholic Apostolic Church of which he believed the 
Anglican Church was a true part. Nevertheless, he also 
believed so intensely in charity and brotherhood as being 
the essential matter to produce which the Church existed 
that he would never hold aloof from those who named the 
Name of Christ and loved the Lord in sincerity. He 
recognised that but for the Nonconformists vast masses of 
English people would be living in practical heathendom : 
he joined with them openly in all kinds of social reform 
work, vigilance work, temperance work, and such-like. He 
organised a Bible-reading Union at which ministers of all 
denominations met and studied Scripture together and 
exchanged views. He would never allow any unkind 
things to be said about Dissenters, and the only time he 
ever boxed an acolyte's ear was when one of them talked 
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of a "schism shop." The young gentleman was not 
allowed to take his part in the Lord's Supper for a month 
after that. 

At Christmas there was a monster Children's Treat, at 
which the schools of St Martin's, the Salvation Army, the 
Wesleyan Mission, and the Countess of Huntingdon's 
Connection combined to do justice to tea, crackers, and cake 
in the Town Hall. This year Vincent Heathcote arranged 
with the Vox people to send a contingent of children from 
the Socialist Sunday-school in Millwall, and called forth 
a torrent of applause by telling the audience stories of 
St. Francis, especially the following from the Mirror of 
Perfection : — 

" We have heard Francis say, * If I were to speak to the 
Emperor, I would, supplicating and persuading him, tell 
him for the Love of God and me to make a special la^ 
that no man should take or kill Sister Larks, nor do them 
any harm. Likewise that all the mayors of the towns 
(like Limehouse) and the lords of castles and villages 
(like Lord Barton, here) should be bound every year on 
Christmas Day to compel men to throw wheat and other 
grains outside the cities and castles (or in the Commercial 
and East India Dock roads) that our Sister Larks (and 
Sister Spadgers too) may have something to eat, and also 
the other birds, on a day of such solemnity. And that for 
the reverence of the Son of God, who rested on that night 
with the most blessed Virgin Mary between an Ox and an 
Ass in the manger, whoever shall have an Ox or an Ass 
(or a horse in the tram stables or rabbits and fowls in 
the backyard or a guinea pig or a canary in the kitchen) 
shall be bound to provide for them on that night the best 
of good fodder. Likewise on that day, all poor men (the 
dockers at the gates and the men in the doss-houses and 
the unions) should be satisfied by the rich with good food. 
On Christmas Day every Christian should rejoice in the 

H 
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Lord : and for His love who gave Himself for us all should 
provide largely not only for the poor but also for the 
animals and birds." 

The most characteristic festival at St. Martin's during 
Christmastide was what the people called the " Table-ox '* 
or tableaux. These were living pictures of the story of 
the Nativity performed by the communicants. No one 
was allowed to take part in them whose character was not 
beyond reproach. The pictures were arranged by Lord 
Barton, and rehearsals went on for many weeks before- 
hand. Each scene of the great drama of the Incarnation, 
beginning with the Annunciation and ending with the 
carpenter's shop at Nazareth, was presented. The little 
children did the parts of the angels, and the greatest 
honour was reserved for the boys who were allowed to 
represent the Holy Child in the various pictures. During 
each scene the passage of Scripture relating to it was read 
by Father Ball, and carols were sung in the intervals. 

Vincent had never seen anything like it before. It 
brought vividly before him the great fact, to belief in which 
he had committed himself by becoming a Christian. " This 
is either a magnificent lie or it is eternal truth," he said 
to himself. " If it is a lie, my father is perfectly right in 
wishing to sweep it off the face of the earth. But if it is, 
as I believe it is, the truth, then we must live and die for 
it Christianity is weak because Christians have not 
made up their minds on this all-important question. They 
think of their religion as if it were a kind of luxury to 
take up or to lay down as they choose or feel inclined. 
Again, the East End with its simple faith teaches the 
West End with its shallow, dilettante religiousness. These 
people here, like St Peter and the Apostles, are sure that 
the little Child in the manger is Divine. They believe that 
in that stable cave at Bethlehem heaven and earth were 
joined. They believe that a great transaction then took 
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place between God and man, and that it is going on still. 
This is but the outward representation of what happened 
once, and is happening to-day. At the Lord's Supper 
they believe they are once more in contact with the 
Bethlehem scene, and like the shepherds they bow down 
and worship. 

^But it does not, it cannot stop there. It means the 
transformation of human life. God has come down and 
has not gone away. God has visited His people. The 
tabernacle of God is among men. And where are men? 
Are they only in church ? No, they are out and about on 
the earth, working, trading, designing, talking, writing, 
playing, eating their bread and drinking their wine. God 
is with them, this human, loving, pitying, justice-loving, 
purifying Christ. * Oh come ye, oh come ye to Bethlehem.' 
Yes, Lord, we will come. This dear earth of Thine shall 
become Heaven. The poor mean things shall be trans- 
figured by Thee as the humble stable shone with Thy 
glorious presence. 

" Listen ! What could be more inspiring than this ? 
Where is the Daily Postbox or even Vox by the side of 
this ? " Tenderly the children sang : — 

" Hail, gentle Jesus 
On Mary's breast ; 
Hail to you, holy Angels, 
Lulling your Lord to rest 

Hail, Mother Mary, 

Maid imdefiled : 
With a sweet murmur soothing 

Jesus, thy Holy Child. 

Hail, Son of Mary, 

Verily, Thou art Man, 
Yet with the Father Thou wcrt 

Long ere the Heavens began. 
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Hail, King of Angels, 
Verily Thou art God, 

Hiding Thy wondrous glory 
In our poor flesh and blood. 

Hail, simple shepherds. 
Lying upon the cold earth. 

Warmed by the breath of Angels 
Singing of Jesus' birth. 

Hail, little manger, 
Throne of the King of kings. 

Song of Thine endless glory 
Through the wide Heaven rings. 

Hail, altar of Jesus, 

Young men and old draw near, 
See in the mystic Presence 

Bethlehem everywhere. 

Hail, Body of Jesus, 
That very * Holy Thing' 

Brought by the blessed Spirit 
To Mary wondering. 



Hail, Blood of Jesus 
On the rough Cross outpoured. 

Now at the Holy Altar 
Ever to be adored. 

Hail, royal Jesus, 
Once on a throne of straw. 

Now on the glittering sapphire 
Reigning for evermore. 

Jesus ! Jesus ! Hail, gentle Jesus.' 






CHAPTER X 
SPIKENARD 

Seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow. Come now, and let us reason together. — Isaiah 

A LABASTER COURT was an old Elizabethan house, 
£\, and had been the home of the Spicebox family since 
it was built Sir Joscelyn looked after the interior of the 
house, and her ladyship manag^ed the garden. He had 
a magnificent collection of armour and tapestries, the envy 
of all the connoisseurs in the country, and the pictures 
would, many of them, have been transferred to the princi- 
pal galleries of Europe in double-quick time could the 
owner have been persuaded to sell them. 

Lady Spicebox was fond of her husband, some twenty 
years her senior, but their tastes were different which 
tended to keep them apart She would often say that 
there was not a single subject upon which they really 
agreed. He was devoted to hunting : she never rode, and 
got horribly bored with the "shop" talked by the men 
and women who gathered at Alabaster during the season. 
He knew the name and history of every art curio in the 
old house, and the exact peculiarity of every "Madonna" or 
" Holy Family " in Europe from the Louvre to Buda Pesth: 
she thought them all the same, and only referred to the 
house art treasures when asking Sir Joscelyn to lend them 
out for some up-to-date exhibition at which she wanted to 
create a sensation. He was an old-fashioned Protestant 
who had a horror of the vicar's tendency to what he called 

lOI 
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'' forms and ceremonies " : she was inclined to the religion 
of St Martin's Mission, Limehouse, which scarcely coin- 
cided with Sir Joscelyn's proclivities. 

Lastly, he was a Liberal. The family had always been 
Whig, and though the doings of the modern Liberal 
Party sometimes caused him heart searchings, and made 
him wonder if he would die without having found Unionist 
salvation, he stuck to it and subscribed largely to the 
funds. Cruel people hinted that Sir Joscelyn would like 
to be the Earl of Alabaster, and that it was only the 
Liberals who would be likely to gratify his desire. 

. Lady Spicebox, on the other hand, was as we know " a 
sort of a Socialist" In this she was as genuine as her 
ignorance and indolence would allow her to be. Had she 
known more by study of the real problem, had she read 
the countless volumes on Socialism, Karl Marx, Belfort 
Bax, William Morris, Engels, Liebknecht, and the rest, 
which covered her drawing-room table, had she even read 
the Vox diligently, she would have been more truly a 
Socialist As it was she dabbled in the thing. She picked 
up her ideas from talking with Lord Barton, of whom she 
was immensely fond, and for whose self-sacrifice she had 
an admiration amounting to idolatry. She had a passion 
for shocking other people, especially those of her own 
class. There was almost nothing she would not risk say- 
ing if by doing so she could create an effect, make a score, 
or shock a prude. 

** Pure cussedness," Barton called it, and having, as he 
had, a regard for her soul's welfare, he was seriously 
alarmed at the growth of this vice in Lady Spicebox. He 
confessed he could not manage her. When asked why he 
did not keep his friend in order, he replied — 

*' Do I look the sort of person to bold on to the tail of 
a comet ? " 

He had serious misgivings about the Christmas parfy 
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which he had assisted her to bring about, but he hoped for 
the best as he stood in the hall with Vincent Heathcote on 
New Year's Eve. 

Vincent too felt very strange. The only big house he 
had ever been in before was Fenwick, and this seemed 
quite different. It was so stiff. The butler seemed to 
treat him as if he were a new prisoner just lodged in gaol. 
He expected to be told to have a bath and put on 
convict's clothes. A nice-looking warder, that is to say 
footman, was told off to show him his room where he 
could wash his hands before tea. But William (that was 
his name) seemed quite surprised and even frightened 
when Vincent put his arm into his, and said, ** Come along 
and show me the room," just as he would have done to 
one of the sidesmen at St Martin's. The other footmen 
laughed, though not so much as they would have done 
had they not become used to her ladyship's eccentric 
friends. And after all the sons of a duke had been known 
to kiss the housemaid at Alabaster. Why shouldn't this 
Heathcote fellow go arm in arm with William? But 
William was more astonished still when they arrived at the 
bedroom, and Vincent began to talk quite naturally to 
him about his home and his family, and to ask him if he 
had made his Christmas Communion. 

" It's awfully nice of you, sir, to talk like this," he said, 
" but I think I ought to tell you, sir, it won't do in the 
drawing-room or the dining-room when the other gentry 
are about. They wouldn't like it" 

Vincent laughed, but had sufficient perception to see 
that William was right, and he thanked him, remarking, 
however, that he should do what he liked when they were 
alone, or when Lord Barton was present. " Lord Barton 
understands me," he said. " Of course, you know I'm not 
one of the gentry, and I may make mistakes. Look here, 
William, if there's anything else you see that's wrong, 
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please come and tell me. Just wink with your left eye, 
and I shall know I am making a fool of myself. Now 
show me the way down to tea." 

"All right, sir. But, sir, I suppose you've taken tea 
with the gentry before now. If not, would you like to 
have a few hints ? " 

Vincent laughed again. " I think I shall be all right. 
Let me see. I must not use the sugar tongs, or is it 
only at Oxford where it matters ? And I must not eat too 
much muffin, though I'm awfully fond of it, partly because 
of the grease and partly because we are going to have 
another dinner at eight o'clock." 

"Yes, sir," said William, "and I would not call the ladies 
'sister' like you called me 'brother' just now. It is only 
hospital nurses and religious women as is called sisters. 
And you must not say * Earl of Swampshire ' or * Countess 
of Swampshire' when you talk to them. You must say 
* Lord Swampshire ' or * Lady Swampshire '." 

" Mayn't I say ' My lord ' or * My lady ' ? " 

" No," said William, " that's worse." 

" Is there anything else, William ? " 

"Well, sir, I've noticed things Mr. Bunks does which 
he oughtn't You mustn't ask for another helping at 
dinner, though you may, if you like, at lunch. You 
mustn't put your napkin under your chin. You mustn't 
talk across the table. You mustn't take the fruit off the 
dishes till dessert comes on, and you mustn't eat cheese 
with your knife." 

" Thanks awfully, William, you're a brick." 

"Ah ! my dear Mr. Heathcote," said Lady Spicebox, when 
at last he arrived in the tea-room. " I am delighted to see 
you. Barty told me you'd come. Let me introduce you 
to some of our guests. They haven't all arrived yet 
Here's Lord Swampshire and Lady Swampshire. Here's 
Canon Pixley. Mr. Kesterton, of course, you know. The 
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Bishop of Swampton will be here directly. Let me intro- 
duce Mr. Heathcote to you, Miss Market Hatcham. 
Where's your dear mother? Doesn't she want tea, or is 
she still with Mr. Vandertrust amongst my chrysanthe- 
mums and camellias ? Oh, here's Lord Haypence. * Now 
we're all mustered,' as Mr. Gladstone said at the pepper- 
maker's party." 

Poor Vincent began badly. He was wedged in between 
Lord Swampshire and Miss Market Hatcham. He was 
yards away from Kesterton and Barton. He was obliged 
to stay where he was with two pieces of muffin in one 
hand which would stick together, and a delicate little 
Dresden cup full of hot tea in the other, which he dared 
not blow, and which gave sigits, at any moment, of 
toppling over if his hand shook. Lord Swampshire was 
describing a run with the Pytchley, and how somebody 
had lost his hat in a bullfinch, though how he accom- 
plished the trick Vincent could not, for the life of him, 
understand. Miss Market Hatcham was laughing immod- 
erately at nothing, and all around him there was a buzz of 
conversation which made him quite giddy. 

It was even worse when Lord Swampshire suddenly 
stopped talking about the Pytchley and turned away to 
Lord Haypence to talk about the prospects of to-morrow's 
weather. Miss Market Hatcham had now ceased laugh- 
ing, and seemed to expect Vincent to say something. 

What could he say ? What subject in the whole of the 
universe was there about which he could talk to this 
pretty but insipid -looking girl? She probably knew 
nothing of theology or of Socialism, the two things which 
loomed largest in Vincent's mental horizon at that time. 
She did not even look as if she cared about the Raphael 
Madonna which was staring down upon her from the wall 
opposite. Apparently she was interested in bullfinches^ 
but Vincent wasn't. So what could he say? And 
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still the tea was hot, and the handful of muffin almost 
uneaten. 

At last she came to the rescue and said, *'You came 
from London to-day, didn't you, Mr. Heathcote ? I suppose 
there are not many people in town now ? " 

** Oh, I think there must be a few millions left still,'' said 
Vincent. 

Then she b^an to laugh again in her silly way, and if it 
had not been for the arrival of the Bishop of Swampton, at 
which all present rose to their feet, Vincent would have 
been in despair. 

As it was he took the opportunity to walk across the 
room to Kesterton and talk politics. 

" We are a curious mixture in this house, aren't we ? " 
said Kesterton. '' I think I had better put you up to a 
thing or two concerning the party, unless Barton has told 
you everything." 

" He got my dress clothes for me, if you mean that" 

" No," said Kesterton, laughing ; " I mean concerning 
the guests. Now there's Sir Joscelyn himself, our host. 
You know, of course, he's an official Liberal, and Sir James 
Hornby, the Cabinet Minister, will be here before dinner 
unless he has to go to Windsor. Then there's Lord Hay- 
pence. He's the Daily Postbox man. Mr. Vandertrust is 
the American millionaire. That lady whom you were 
talking to is Miss Market Hatcham, who is supposed to 
be in love with him ; at least her mother — that lady with 
the good complexion by the Venus in the window — hopes 
she is. Lord Swampshire is ground landlord of two-thirds 
of Swampton, where your father used to live, and where 
the Vox began to scream when it was a baby. That 
chap with the long hair is Poppy Oliphant, an awfully 
good actor, and not half such an ass as he looks. And 
now for the clerics. The Bishop is a harmless old cove 
who calls himself a Christian Socialist. Don't offend him 
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if you can help it He may be useful in the future. Canon 
Trefusis, that priest with a brown moustache, is a Low 
Churchman, who may be rather a nuisance before we have 
done with him." 

" Why ? " said Vincent. 

'* If we talk things over as I hope we shall, he'll draw a 
red herring over the course and talk rot about ritualism. 
Canon Pixley, too, is dangerous. He's a very clever in- 
dividualist and knows all the scientific objections to 
Socialism. But I think we can minimise his influence 
by setting him to fight the rest of the clergy over the 
Creed which he does not quite believe. Smilepeace, the 
Vicar of St. Silas', will never leave off if he once gets on 
to Pixley." 

" I thought Bunks was coming," said Vincent 

" Yes, he will be here by the next train. I hope he won't 
fail us, for there are none too many on our side. Let's see. 
For Socialism we have you and Barton, Bunks, Lady 
Spicebox, and myself. All the rest are Liberals, Individ- 
ualists, Capitalists, Tories, and Clerics." 

"Can't we count the Bishop on our side?" said Vin- 
cent 

" Yes, he will be all right if he does not funk it, and if 
he does not happen to want a subscription from Vander- 
trust and Haypence." 

" I am afraid Lady Spicebox won't do us much good," 
sighed Vincent 

"Vinney," said Kesterton, "you are a blind donkey. 
Lady Spicebox is mistress of the house. She is also a 
bom generalissima. You will see that she will so marshal 
her forces, and the forces of the enemy too, that we shall 
have a big battle before the week's out Leave it to her : 
she'll manage it" 

" And what am I to do ? " said Vincent 

" Eat plenty at every meal ; play on the piano and sing 
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your best songs; talk to Sir Joscelyn about his pictures 
and curios ; be very respectful to the Bishop, and kind to 
the Low Church Canon." 
" And say nothing about Socialism ?*' 
" Only at the right moment/' said Kesterton. 



CHAPTER XI 



Sow seed, — but lei no tyrant reap ; 

Find wealth,— but let no imposloi heap; 
Weave robes, — let not the idle wear ; 

Forge arms— in your defence to bear. 

P. B. Shbllbt 

BILL BUNKS, as he was called by his comrades, was % 
a plain, honest English working man with a warm 
p heart and a keen sense of humour. Born " in the fustian " 
[ (or whatever the proper antithesis be to "the purple" of 
I the other class) he had lived with the poor all his life. 
Like Moses, he had looked out on to his brethren and had 
seen their burdens and had resolved to lighten them. If 
[ Ixird Barton had received a call to make himself poor for 
I tiie kingdom of heaven's sake, Bill had had a vocation to 
I give up ease and comfort for a like object He had 
[ attained to what is called a good position among his 
fellows. He was in regular work and was looked up to 
with respect by his employers. Any specially difficult 
work that had to be done, requiring care and tact, they 
f would always entrust to him. At home he was supremely 
k happy. He had a good wife, and a nice little family of 
j smiling, chubby boys and girls, a house in Upton Park, 
I which was a tiny bit less jerry-built than the rest, a garden 
L which produced climbing roses as well as Brussels sprouts. 
He belonged to a Building Society, which arranged for its 
members that in a short space of time each should possess 
the freehold of his cottage. There was every temptation 
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to Bunks to lead the ordinary selfish life of a successful 
artisan. It was therefore a real sacrifice that he had 
made when he had devoted himself body and mind to the 
Socialist cause. It laid him open to the suspicions of his 
otherwise well-disposed employers. It took up hours of 
his time which he might have spent in well-earned leisure. 

Unlike many of his fellow trade unionists he took a 
wide outlook on the social problem, having a special com- 
passion for the unskilled labourer and the sweated women 
workers. 

He would often say : ^ Here are we men agitating for 
an eight hours day and a living wage for ourselves, while 
our wives and daughters are labouring fourteen and sixteen 
hours a day with an average wage of twelve shillings and 
sixpence a week, and their time taken away from domestic 
duties." 

His interest in the casual labourer dated from the great 
dock strike of 1889, and it had never flagged. It was 
then, too, that his name had come to the front as that of a 
"Labour leader." "Leader" was indeed the right title 
for him, for he would never let himself be led by the men. 
He had a great contempt for the men who talked loud of 
Socialism as if it were a magic process that would set 
everything right and save them the trouble of attention 
to their own characters. He disliked to hear them babble 
of ** social reform " and the ** housing problem " when he 
knew that some of them were drinking themselves drunk 
for want of a little self-restraint and letting their own 
houses reek in filth which a few pence spent in soap and 
water could have set right 

In the thick of a strike he would boldly tell the men 
that it was no good to get a penny an hour more if the 
penny found its way to the public-house. ** Don't put your 
money on a horse/' he would say. *' To begin with, yoa 
don't know a horse from a cow. Put it on the feet and 



limbs of your kids in the shape of good shoes and 1 
stockings," I 

This sort of telling utterance made Bill the darting of I 
his comrades. For the working man, like his fellows in 1 
Dukery Square, likes to be told of his faults. \ 

Gradually Bill Bunks (he was never called William, 
though he had been christened so) assumed the position 
of an uncrowned King of East London, and his fame 
Spread all over the country. Having won every election 
for which he had ever been a candidate, whether for a 
Board of Guardians, a Borough Council, or a County 
Council, he was at length asked to stand for Parliament. 

A gigantic majority for " Bunks and Labour " opened 
the eyes of the club loungers in Pall Mall who had hitherto 
not believed that there was any strength in the Socialist J 
movement in England. I 

So much for the State biography of Bunks. And now 1 
for his religion. A great politician once said that the 
lower classes care as little for the dogmas of religion as 
the upper classes do for the practice of it. Bunks cer- 
tainly thought he cared little for dogma, though chiefly 
because he had no conception of what it meant. Having 
been nourished when a boy on the thin pabulum in things 
spiritual of an ordinary English school, where he had been 
left to suppose that religion consisted in knowing the lists 
of the kings of Israel and Judah, and in singing a washy 
ditty every morning about pearly gates which at some 
undefined period after his funeral would take the place 
of the palings of Ann's Alley where he then played 
:inarbles, Bill Bunks, like our friend John Baptist Heath- 
jEOte before him, had not expected Christianity to help him 
at all when he began to take up with Social Reform, 

True, this ignoring of religion had not taken the form 
of active unbelief as in the case of Hcathcote, Partly 
was because Bunks had not a critical mind and did 
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not trouble himself with questions of Darwin and the 
origin of the Gospels. Partly also it was because he had 
a secret liking for '* the old Book/' as he called the Bible. 
From it he culled many of his best sayings on Socisdism 
for his speeches. 

Personally, too, he felt very strongly that he was subject 
to severe temptations, and he knew that the men with 
whom he had to do were subject to them too. He was too 
honest to ignore this or to lay it to the door of mere en- 
vironment He knew that religion dealt with this kind of 
thing, and, as far as he could see, nothing else attempted 
to do so. Then when he met John Ball and other Chris- 
tians in the thick of East-End politics and saw that their 
religion was a very real matter to them, even though he 
could not feel it strongly himself, he gave it his approval 
and did not mind saying so in public. He refused to be- 
long to the National Secularist Socialist League, although 
he worked with it in political matters. 

But '* dogma " was to him associated with a persecuting 
spirit which was alien to his nature. He did not realise 
that as a Socialist he was enunciating wild dogmas day by 
day by the side of which the Apostles' Creed was almost 
tame. He simply did not know enough to be very Chris- 
tian nor to be very unchristian either. Hence, on the one 
hand, John Baptist Heathcote could claim that he was not 
an opponent of Secularism, while Lady Spicebox, on the 
other, could call him her '* dear old Bunks," and say he was 
" one of us and all that." 

Such was the man who that week at Alabaster Court 
found himself face to face with a severe critic in the person 
of Canon Pixley. 

Percy Pixley was a brilliant scholar from Oxford who 
had attracted sufficient attention in political circles to 
obtain a canonry from the Tory party. Amongst eccle- 
siastics he was called the " Stormy Petrel of the Church/' 
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for he had a habit of warning them in sharp, incisive 
language, by articles and sermons which he poured out 
month by month through the Press, of the dangerous times 
that were coming on Church and State if such and such a 
policy were pursued to its logical conclusion. At one time 
it was the Church which would certainly be disestablished 
if the Creeds were not readjusted according to the advance 
of knowledge, at another time it was the British Constitu- 
tion which would crumble to dust if the clergy interfered 
in politics. Canon Pixley had lately been attacking the 
Socialists, and especially the Christian Socialists, in the 
reviews. Lady Spicebox knew this, and was resolved to 
set him and Bill Bunks at each other like two fighting- 
cocks. Bunks, in his simplicity, and probably too because 
he had few half-crowns to spare, had never read the 
Canon's articles. In fact, he had never heard his name 
until he met him at Alabaster Court 

It was over a cigarette and a cup of coffee in the. 
smoking-room that the Labour Leader and the Stormy 
Petrel came to conflict. 

" I object, to begin with," said the Canon, " ^o the way in 
which you M.P.'s call yourselves the representatives of 
' Labour.* What do you mean by Labour ? " 

** We mean manual labour chiefly," said Bunks. 

"But manual labour includes many things of a very 
different character. If I write a sermon I do a great deal 
of manual labour. But you don't claim to represent me ? *' 

"If you can show that you are a worker, I think we do 
claim to represent you. But, Canon, your interests are so 
well looked after by others. You have the bishops in the 
House of Lords." 

" You mean," said the Canon, " that if I or my fellow- 
clergy suffer from injustice it will be remedied by Parlia- 
ment more quickly than an injustice suffered by the 
working classes." 
I 
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" Exactly/' 

''But then,** said Canon Pixley» ''that shows me that 
you represent the classes who are treated unjustly rather 
than the manual labourers as such. Why not call your- 
selves the 'Justice Party/ rather than the 'Labour Party'? 
It is the class party name that I dislike." 

" But," said Bunks, " people would object just as much 
if we called ourselves the Justice Party. They would say, 
'What right have you to claim to know more of what 
is just than others do ? ' No, Canon, we had better stick 
to ' Labour.' Most people know what it means, even 
though you may profess ignorance." 

"Well," said the Canon, "FU grant you that, though I 
am not convinced. Now, I have another complaint to 
make. Mark you, I have no great objection to your party 
having a place in English politics. I think there are 
special matters upon which you may claim fairly to have 
a right to speak. For example, you ought to know more 
about questions of compensation, what constitutes a fair 
wage and a fair working day, what rules should be made 
to ensure sanitary workshops, and so on, than my Lord 
Tom Noddy from Eton. But, on the other hand, you 
seem to me to ignore the vast class of persons, scientific 
men and so forth, who are quite as much concerned with 
labour as you are. Where would your agricultural labourer 
be to-day without the man of science and the chemist? 
Where would your shipwright or your engineer be without 
the inventor ? " 

" We do not ignore them," said Bunks. 

" Pardon me," said the Canon, " I think you do in this 
matter of Parliamentary representation. It is notorious 
that you Labour men say that a man who represents labour 
must himself be a working man who has felt the pinch of 
poverty." 

" Well, I think it's best," said Bill « Look at me. I 



lave been through the mill myself. That's why I can ] 
Ipeak on behalf of the casual worker." 

" Yes," said the Canon, " I will allow — I have already 
allowed — that in many matters you can speak with special 
force because you are yourself a working man. But does 
not the very example you give show that you really agree 
wth me? You were once a casual worker. You are now 
I foreman artisan. You are, moreover, I take it, a man 
who has read a little and who has educated himself. You 

; therefore above the mass of men you represent You I 
an deal with the unemployed question, for example, better 
because you are not yourself one of the unemployed. Why 
cannot you go a step further and allow that the man of 
(Uperior education, who, as I have shown, is so intimately 
connected with labour by his scientific knowledge or his 
Other attainments, may fairly represent you in Parliament I 
B well as the manual worker?" 
" There is something in what you say. Canon." 
Pixley smiled and lit his seventeenth cigarette. 
"For all that," said Bunks, "the manual labourer has 
most to do with the production of wealth, and he ought to 
rount for more than he does," 

" He may do the bulk of the actual work in handling 
naterial, shaping it, and so on, but the value of the work 
of the inventor and the director of labour is really the 
[reater, Don't tell me, for example, that a man like 
Edison is not doing more for labour at the present day 
ttian any ten or a hundred working men." 

" No doubt," said Bunks ; " but I do not see what that ' 
kBB got to do with Parliamentary representation." 
"Simply this," replied Pixley, "Your manual Labour 
I.P. only represents Labour as if it were merely a question 
f actual physical toil in running a machine or digging 
le earth, I maintain that 'Labour' is a much larger 
patter and includes the whole world of industry, in the 
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running of which many others besides manual labourers 
have a hand, and they too should be considered suitable 
representatives. You should be willing to be represented 
by scientific men for example. Instead of which you 
class all who are not manual labourers as ' capitalists ' and 
* blood-suckers!' and won't learn anything from them, 
much less let them represent you. How foolish is this. 
For it is these men who are really lessening the toil of 
labour more and more by their discoveries." 

" Excuse me, Canon/' said Bunks. '* You see we have 
listened to that kind of ai^ument so long and we haven't 
found it do us much good. We have entrusted our 
interests to the 'educated classes' so called and they 
have shown themselves, while very capable of looking 
after their own, quite incapable of looking after ours. 
Now we are taking the matter into our own hands. The 
uppers have taught us a lesson. I^ook at all the laws 
they made for their own interests when they had their 
own way. They built up the land system, the law of 
settled estates and the likw Why, the landlords and the 
lawyers between them have literally provided for them- 
selves and their families by gulling the British people 
under the pretence of legislation for the country's good. 
Now we are going to have a try." 

"To gull the British public?" said Pixley. "Two 
wrongs don't make a right, Mr. Bunks. If class legisla- 
tion by the landlords and such-like has complicated the 
social problem and produced injustice, do not let us make 
matters worse by fresh class laws ! " 

** There is a great difference," said Bunks, " between the 
class laws we propose and the laws I have just referred to. 
The laws passed by the rich legislators in the past were for 
the benefit of a few — they created monopolies. The laws 
we propose are for the benefit of the vast majority of 
the nation. If we bring about a monopoly it will be 
the monopoly of the State itself." 
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"In other words, Socialism," said the Canon. 

" Precisely so," said Bunks. 

** There, of course, I join issue with you again. Are you 
really prepared to advocate the whole programme of 
Socialism? If you are, do you think you are truly repre- 
senting the mind of * Labour * as you call it ? Are we at 
all prepared for this enormous revolution in our whole 
industry and politics ? Do you think the working classes 
whom you claim to represent believe in Socialism?" 

" We are educating them up to it," said Bunks. 

"Well, as you probably know," said Pixley, "I am 
totally opposed to Socialism, but I am not going to give 
my reasons at present. I wish to keep to our one point, 
namely that the Labour Party does not represent labour, 
even in the narrow sense in which you use the word." 

"What do you mean?" said Bunks. "We have won 
seats all along the line. At all our congresses and con- 
ferences we pass Socialist resolutions by enormous majori- 
ties." 

" For all that," said the Canon, " the bulk of the working 
class is not Socialist, nor does it mean to be. Your average 
working man is far too contented and happy in his present 
position to want to run after this will-o'-the-wisp of Social- 
ism. It is true you can get him to vote for Socialism, but 
this is partly because he does not understand what it is, 
and partly because there happens to be some temporary 
injustice in connection with trades disputes or employers' 
liability which he rightly thinks a Labour Party in Parlia- 
ment will settle to his advantage. But once get these 
minor matters settled, and once get him to understand 
what Socialism involves if carried out completely, and he 
will have no more of it." 

" You think, then, there will be a reaction some day ? *' 
asked Bunks. 

" I am sure of it," said Canon Pixley, ** unless " 
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" Unless,** said Kesterton, who had been listening with 
great interest to this friendly passs^e of arms—" unless by 
introducing Christian Socialism we can persuade the selfish 
worker of whom the Canon speaks to think more of the 
needs of the whole nation than the particular wants of his 
own section or trade.** 

** I do not quite follow you,** said Pixley. 

** I mean,*' replied Kesterton, '* that while I agree with 
you that the bulk of the working classes are not yet 
Socialist, and for the reasons you give may be inclined to 
butt against it, I look forward to a time when, through a 
greater spread of unselfishness among all classes, there 
will be' a desire to legislate for the good of all, especially 
for the down-trodden ones who cannot help themselves. 
This spirit when reduced to practical proposals will take 
the shape of Socialism." 

''I don't believe it," said the Canon; ''Socialism is a 
thoroughly selfish scheme." 

''And what is Capitalism?" said Lady Spicebox, chim- 
ing in, " or Competition ? " 

" They are the quintessence of selfishness," said Bunks, 
rather proud of this fine word. 

" A sort of tinned-meat concentration of all the refuse 
scrapings of centuries of self-interest," said Lord Barton. 

" Take care, Barty," said Lady Spicebox. " Mr. Vander- 
trust will hear you, and he might think you were talking 
of his sausages and all that ! " 



CHAPTER Xn 
THE BATTLE 

A firiendship that in frequent fiti 
Of controversial rage emits 

The sparks of disputation, 
Like Hand-in-Hand insurance plates, 
Most unavoidably creates 

The thought of conflagration* — Cowpbr 

KESTERTON did not at all exaggerate Lady Spice- 
box's strategic powers. Nobody but she knew why 
it was that almost every conversation during the first few 
days of the New Year ended in a discussion on Socialism. 
If the Bishop was talking to Lord Swampshire about his 
property in Swampton, and how a new church was wanted 
there. Lady Spicebox would hover about them and put in 
a word about ground rents, upon which Lord Swampshire 
would say something about these confounded Socialists 
who wanted to tax him out The Bishop would then 
make a mild remark about the difficulty of justifying the 
enormous increase of the value of land just because it 
happened to have a house on it 

Having started this, the lady like a little gnat would 
swoop off to where Mrs. Market Hatcham and Mr. 
Vandertrust were amiably discussing the '* absurd ex- 
aggerations " of the Jungle. 

" Don't you think," said Lady Spicebox, " these gigantic 
Trusts are by their enormous concentration of capital 
paving the way for Socialism? It is only a small step 
from the big Combine to National Trading, and then you 

119 
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are three-quarters of the way to State Socialism/' She 
had learnt this up by heart from an article by Spikes. 
Off she went again to join Canon Pixley and Kesterton, 
who were already deep in a discussion of the Communism 
of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Finding herself unnecessary in that quarter, she would 
then drag Vincent into the librarj% where she knew Canon 
Trefusis was looking at some old pictures of ecclesiastical 
vestments, and say, " Mr. Heathcote is of opinion that the 
Church was a Socialist institution when all the clergy wore 
those things, Canon. Don't you think you had better 
convince him of the error of his opinion before he gets 
ordained ? " 

Lady Spicebox was, however, too clever to sicken her 
guests with Socialism before she had got them together 
for the battle of Armageddon, so she would carefully turn 
their thoughts ever and anon to totally different subjects. 
In this she employed Poppy Oliphant as her ally. He 
was getting up a monster Dumb Crambo for Twelfth 
Night, and he could always be relied upon to require any 
two or more of the guests for a rehearsal whenever Lady 
Spicebox gave him a hint 

Late one night, when most of the men were in the 
smoking-room and the ladies had retired to contemplate 
and if necessary repair the inroad upon their complexions 
made by the day's exertions, the Socialist section met to 
discuss the best way to open the campaign. ^ 

'* I am of opinion," said Lady Spicebox, " that Sunday 
is the day for a battle. The better the day, the better the 
deed." 

"But will the Bishop and Canon Trefusis approve of 
that?'* said Barton. 

"They won't know that they are approving or dis- 
approving of anything," said her ladyship. " You don't 
suppose, do you, Barty, that I am going to say to my 
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guests, * Now, ladies and gentlemen, we are going to have 
a battle royal. Get to your places'? You don't know me, 
Barty. No, it will come about without any one except 
ourselves suspecting it. It will begin by a sermon. I 
have arranged with Vickery, our parson, to provide us 
with Prayer Books and hymn books, and he has promised 
to draw up a short service. It will be in the billiard-room 
at eleven o'clock." 

" I suppose we shall be allowed to go to early service," 
said Vincent. 

" Of course we shall," said Lady Spicebox, ** though I 
doubt if Mr. Vandertrust and Lord Haypence will be 
there, as they are not what you call practising Christians. 
Mrs. Market Hatcham, too, will hardly be ready by eight 
o'clock. She is not very quick at dressing." 

'* Colours not fast," said Bunks. 

"Bunks, you are a disgrace. Be quiet!" said Lady 
Spicebox. 

" Now there is another question, * Who's to preach ' ? At 
first I thought the Bishop would do, but on consideration 
I think he'd be too long, and it's giving the old fellow a 
lot of trouble to write it out. He can't preach extempore. 
Smilepeace isctoo deadly for words, and Trefusis would 
only talk about candles, being an Evangelical. In fact, 
we cannot get a real Gospel sermon nohow, as Father 
John isn't here, so I decide for Canon Pixley, who will be 
sure to say something worth hearing and likely to lead to 
argument" 

It will be noticed that though Lady Spicebox professed 
to discuss these matters with her friends, she had settled 
the whole business before asking. There was nothing to 
be done but to acquiesce and to go to bed. 

Sunday came at last, and with it the billiard-room 
service. Lady Spicebox had thought of having the sermon 
on the stage, which was all ready for Dumb Crambo, but 
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she remembered Mr. Mallock's New Republic, and pre* 
ferred to do something original '' and all that/' 

Proceedings began with a hymn, '* O God our help in 
ages past" Then the Bishop read the thirteenth chapter 
of the first epistle to the Corinthians and some prayers, 
among them the prayer for Parliament Canon Trefusis 
said "Amen" in a loud voice after the words ''established 
among us for all generations/' apparently thinking it re- 
ferred to the position of the National Church. Sir James 
Hornby coughed, and the Bishop's forehead shone more 
brightly than ever. 

The second hymn was Mr. Russell Lowell's "Once to 
every man and nation comes the moment to decide." Sir 
James Hornby again coughed during the lines, "Though 
her portion be the scaffold, and upon the throne be wrong." 
It seemed to refer to the Cabinet 

Then Canon Pixley ascended the platform and de- 
livered a carefully-reasoned, thoughtful address on the 
text, " Let him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow Me." 

It was intended as a reply to Kesterton, who had argued 
that Christianity is essentially a social religion, gathering 
men into a society, acting upon them in a body. ** Thus/' 
Kesterton had said, " it falls in naturally with Socialism in 
the political sphere which also treats men collectively." 

According to Canon Pixley, Christianity was essentially 
a religion for the individual. Christ called each man to 
follow Him, to deny himself and to take up a personal 
cross. Every disciple of Christ would find his true life by 
self-denial and by crucifying his own evil desires. 

" I know/' said the Canon, " there are those who say that 
Christianity is social. Look, they say, at the Church, a 
social institution, the main outcome of Christianity. In 
the first place, what is the Church ? Surely it is too late 
in history for us to say that it means the so-called Catholic 
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Church, depending on some magic theory of * orders ' con- 
veyed by the laying on of hands. But supposing it means, 
as I for one think it means, the aggregate of Christ's 
disciples, does that go against my theory of an individual 
Gospel ? On the contrary, it strengthens it. A Christian 
is an individual cross-bearer. The Church is the sum of 
all such Christians, to whatever sect they belong. 

" I am aware also that there is a tendency to push this 
erroneous idea of a Church to an extreme which would 
make it include State Socialism as a part of Christianity. 
Socialism, it is said, is Christian because corporate in its 
ideal. Individualism leads to competition, and compe- 
tition carried to its logical issue, as we see it in our present- 
day industrial and political system, is unchristian. 

"I cannot s^ree to this, either. Socialism is flatly 
opposed to Christianity. It knows nothmg of self-denial, 
nothing of cross-bearing. My friends, it is not in the 
religion of Jesus that we shall find support for State 
Socialism, nor in State Socialism shall we find the way to 
become better disciples of the Master." 

''Beautiful!" said Lady Spicebox to Barton at luncheon, 
** Pixley said exactly what I wanted him to say." 

" Yes," said Barton, " it was good, distinctly good from 
his point of view. I expect we shall have a good dis- 
cussion. Already I can see that Vincent is hard at work 
with Sir James Hornby. I hope he is not getting too 
cheeky. I am rather glad he has got to go back to 
Fenwick in a few days." 

" Now you mustn't be too long over your <:ups and 
cigarettes, gentlemen," said Lady Spicebox to the men, as 
she drove her squadron of females into the drawing-room. 
"You must give us poor women the benefit of your 
superior knowledge." 

" Well, Lady Spicebox," said Mrs. Market Hatcham, ** I 
hoDe you've been converted in your own house by that 
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excellent address which Canon Pixley gave us in the 
billiard-room." 

" I agreed with the greater part of it," said Lady Spice- 
box, "but I am just as much a Socialist as ever. By the 
way, Mrs. Hatcham, did you agree with all he said about 
self-denial ? It seems to me that his religion is a harder 
one to follow than the High Church which, I believe, you 
affect*' 

''Good gracious, Tm not High Church. I don^t know 
what I am. I like a good sermon, and I shall go to Canon 
Pixley's for the future when I am in town." 

''But will you carry out what he says?" said Lady 
Swampshire. " I agree with our hostess tiiat it will take a 
bit of doing." 

"Oh, I never carry out sermons," said Mrs. Market 
Hatcham, "it's quite hard work enough listening to them." 

"Mamma," said her daughter, "Mr. Heathcote's been 
saying some things to me which have made me rather 
uncomfortable about Mr. Vandertrust" 

" Good heavens, child, what do you mean ? Isn't the 
business sound?" 

" It's not sound from a religious point of view if what 
Mr. Heathcote tells me is true." 

"Who is this Mr. Heathcote?" asked Lady Swamp- 
shire of Lady Spicebox. "Do tell us, he's so good-looking 
and interesting, and yet there's a something about him not 
quite contme il faut He's not a gentleman, is he?" 

" Perhaps he's not what you call a gentleman," said the 
lady of the house. "His father's a journalist and an 
editor. So is Lord Haypence. Is Lord Haypence a 
gentleman ? If he is, then Vincent Heathcote is too." 

" Well, of course. Lord Haypence has got well within 
our set by now, and we don't ask such questions about him, 
any more than we do of Mr. Vandertrust But this boy 
whose evening clothes don't fit and who as^ " ')icklea 
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at dinner and winks at the footman and talks religion at 
meals and says grace at breakfast cannot be so easily 
received into Society." 

" I saw Lord Haypence pick his teeth with a fork/* said 
Cissy Hatcham, "so I don't see why Mr. Heathcote 
shouldn't say grace and yet be one of us." 

"I'm very glad, dear," said the Duchess of Derwcntwater, 
^ that you asked us over to the service. What an interest- 
ing service it was ! So much nicer than the rubbish we 
are doomed to listen to at Greenside. I assure you our 
parson gets worse every Sunday with his ritualism and 
nonsense." 

" But you must wait and hear the discussion, Duchess," 
said Lady Spy. "You see, the fun hasn't begun yet. 
When the men come out we shall talk about the sermon 
and all that Canon Pixley, had it all his own way in the 
pulpit, but you wait till Jack Kesterton and Barty have a 
go at him, let alone Bunks and young Heathcote. Then 
there'll be a shine." 

"Oh, none of your Bartons and Bunkses will convince 
me," said the Duchess. "I'm a Conservative. I hate 
Liberals," 

"But we're not Liberals, we're Socialists," said Lady 
Spicebox. 

"It's a distinction without a difference," said the Duchess, 
though if she had been pressed she could not for the life of 
her have said why. " Your ideas are quite absurd, wanting 
to make us all equal As if the Duke could possibly be 
on an equality with our gardener I " 

"What do you mean by equality?" said the hostess, 
thinking that as the men were absent she might indulge in 
a little abstract Socialism on her own. 

" Equality ! " said the Duchess. " Why, of course, equality 
means equality. Everybody knows that equality means 
. . . equality I '^ 
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'* Poppa says/ put in Lady Mary Grassmere, coming to 
the rescue of her mother, " that if we were all equal to-day 
we should be all unequal to-morrow." 

" Quite so," said the Duchess. ** If our gardener had all 
the rents of Grassmere to-day he would drink himself to 
death at the ' Duke's Arms/ and he'd be unequal before 
the evening." 

" Very unequal on his legs, I expect," said Lady Spice- 
box, laughing. '' But what we want is equality of oppor- 
tunity. At least, that's what Barty says. You cannot say 
that the gardener has the same opportunity as the Duke?" 

**Why should he?" said Her Grace of Derwentwater. 
^ He has everything he wants. Uneducated people do not 
require so much as we do." 

"But the people are being educated more and more," 
said Lady Spy. 

** Yes, that's just it Absurd notions have got into their 
heads, and you and Lord Barton encourage them. Why, 
they'll be wanting to send their boys to Eton soon." 

"Why shouldn't they?" said Lady Spicebox, a little 
mischievously. Knowing that the little dunce, the Mar- 
quess of Lakeside, had just taken Third Form, she could 
not help adding, " I dare say your gardener's boy would 
hold his own with some of the Eton kiddies." 

" Well, all I can say is this," said the Duchess ; " England 
is becoming quite unbearable with all these new notions 
and ideas. There's no respect and no reverence any- 
where. They don't curtsey to us and they don't touch 
their hats. They seem to think they're just as good as we 
are. It wasn't so when I was a girl. Even in churches 
they're beginning to behave as if we were all equal. Our 
parson has cut down our pew, which I believe he has no 
right to do, and he lets the people come up to receive 
on Sacrament Sunday at the same time as the Duke. And 
they kneel quite close to one with their dirty clothes." 
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"Poppa says he shall leave England soon and live at 
Monte Carlo," said Lady Mary, as if the awful prospect of 
the exodus of the Grassmere family from the neighbour- 
hood might lead Lady Spicebox to revise her opinions. 

" Hush ! " said Mrs. Market Hatcham ; " here come the 
bogy men." 

"You evidently don't understand Christian Socialism, 
Canon, and that's the long and short of it," Kesterton was 
saying as they entered. 

" That's exactly what I thought," said Lady Spicebox 
in a shrill voice, conscious that the hour had come, and 
determined to crack the match and light the faggots. 
" Your sermon wasT quite lovely, Canon Pixley, and all 
that, but you did not hit the point, if you'll excuse my 
saying so!" 

"Indeed, Lady Spicebox, in what direction was I 
wrong ? " 

" I leave that to Lord Barton," said Lady Spicebox, " I 
feel sure he agrees with me." 

"Well, I think, Gladys, you should have made good 
your own criticism, but since you appeal to me I am 
bound to say that while I thoroughly endorse what you 
say as to the delight with which we Christian Socialists 
listened to the sermon, I do not think the Canon appreciates 
our position. 

" Firstly, we do not say that State Socialism is a part 
of Christianity. If we did it would be equivalent to 
denying the title of Christian to all the civilised govern- 
ments of Europe. State Socialism has not yet been 
adopted by any of them. I would go further and say 
that, as a Christian Socialist, I think it would be absurd 
at present to try to force Socialism upon Russia. I am 
inclined to think that a monarchy was in old days the 
most Christian way in which this country could have 
been governed, people being what they are. The question 
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before us is not whether Socialism is a part of Christianity, 
but whether Socialism is not the best available economic 
system for Christians to seek to establish, seeing that, 
under our present economic system of cut-throat com- 
petition, society has become almost impossible for Chris- 
tians to live in and at the same time practise their 
religion." 

" Then you agree with Canon Pixley," said the Bishop, 
" that Christianity is a religion for the individual ? " 

" Obviously, it is that, my lord ; but, man being a social 
animal, nothing human can be considered purely from an 
individualist standpoint Least of all can Christians 
view things human in this way, for they are pledged out 
of loyalty to Christ's plan of redemption to bring about 
a kingdom, a church, a society in fact 'Socialism/ 
using it in its literal abstract sense, apart from concrete 
schemes, is the very air in which Christian individualism 
lives and breathes. My duty towards God implies my 
duty towards my neighbour. I cannot be a good man 
and a mere individualist at one and the same time." 

" Would you say," said Canon Pixley, " that a Christian 
could be a good man and a Tory ? " 

" Of course I should," said Lord Barton. " If a Chris- 
tian honestly thinks that Tory principles will best enable 
society to live a corporate Christian life, then not only 
is he a good Christian and a Tory, but he would be a bad 
Christian if he were not a Tory, because he would not be 
seeking the Kingdom of God and His righteousness to the 
best of his knowledge. Personally, however, I could not 
be a Christian and a Tory," 

" But was not Canon Pixley right," said Mr. Smilepeace, 
" when he said that Socialism knows nothing of self*denial 
and therefore is flatly opposed to Christianity ? " 

" I think his conclusion was wrong," said Kesterton, 
taking up the thread. '* It is true that Socialism knows 
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little of self-denial, but it knows more of it than the I 

present competitive system which glories in denying itself " 
nothing. Herbert Spencer said that the law of the modern 
commercial world is, ' Cheat and be cheated.' There is no 
self-denial in the principle of ' each one for himself,' as the 
elephant said when he danced among the chickens. But 

do not understand Canon Pixley to argue that the I 
competitive system is contrary to Christianity. Yet it is ' 
more so than Socialism if self-denial is to be the test. 
•True and intelligible Socialism distinctly demands self- 
denial, and this brings me to my point Because it 
demands self-denial, therefore it must be ultimately Chris- 
tian. We are Christian Socialists because we understand 
tiiat our present system can never be superseded by 
Socialism, which we believe to be the best system, until J 
all men, botti rich and poor, have learnt to deny them- I 
■selves." 1 

The difference, then, between an ordinary Socialist and I 
a Christian Socialist is this," said Canon Trefusis. "The I 
■ordinary Socialist thinks he can bring about the adoption ^ 
of his scheme without any appeal to moral forces such as 
self-restraint or unselfishness, while the Christian Socialist 
is sure that they are necessary and trusts in his religion to 
produce them," 

" That is well put. Canon," said Lord Barton. I 

" Will some one give us a definition of Socialism ? " said n 
Lord Swampshire. " The word seems to mean one thing 
■to one man and another thing to another, I understand 
•that the Bishop of Swampton calls himself a Christian 
Socialist, but his views are not the same as Lord Barton's J 
«nd Mr. Kesterton's." I 

I don't think we could do better than ask Mr. Heath- 1 
cote to do this for us," said Lady Spicebox. " He has 
been a Socialist all his life. Some of us began as Tories 
or Liberals." 
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Vincent stepped forward and began thus :— 

** I will put it in the words of an Anglican priest whom 
I know well. 

** * Socialism is a theory of society which is designed to 
bring about a more just, righteous, and orderly arrangement 
of our social relationships than the present system. The 
present system is based on selfishness. Socialism is based 
on brotherhood. It has three foundation principles: 
(i) Equality of opportunity. (2) Common ownership of 
land and capital. (3) Co-operation instead of Com- 
petition.' " 

"Does the Bishop hold to that?*' said Lord Swamp- 
shire. 

^ Perhaps I should hardly go as far as Mr. Heathcote/* 
said the Bishop a little nervously. " I cannot say I have 
ever formulated a scheme of Socialism in my own mind» 
but I take a great interest in social questions, and feel that 
some sort of readjustment of property is necessary." 

''In a word, my lord," said Lord Swampshire, with 
aggravating persistence, " you do not accept State Social- 
ism as the best system for this country? You are not pre- 
pared to further what in this house is called the * Coming 
Revolution'?" 

"Oh no, I think not that," said the Bishop; "at least, I 
think I don't think that" 

" Excuse my persistence," said Lord Swampshire, " but 
the point is very important. I have had many conversa- 
tions this week with Mr. Kesterton, Lord Barton, and 
Mr. Heathcote. These gentlemen, and I suppose Mr. 
Bunks and our hostess Lady Spicebox, are frankly 
Socialists — ^that is to say, they adopt the programme of 
State Socialism, and look forward to seeing its establish- 
ment in this country. The Bishop, and I dare say many 
others of us here, on the other hand, while sympathising 
with the poor and desiring to see many great social 



reforms carried out, are yet definitely opposed to the 1 
programme of State Socialism. We should think such 1 

revolution the greatest misfortune that could befall 
England. Now I think for the purpose of our discussion, 
for a discussion it seems to have become, it would be much 
better for those who hold this moderate view to separate 
themselves definitely from the others. Personally I am 
prepared to agree with the Canon that Socialism, by which 
I mean the well-known scheme so excellently described in.J 
a few words just now by Mr. Heathcote, is deliberately! 
opposed to Christianity." 

" May I take up that challenge ? " said Vincent. " I 
agree with Lord Swampshire that it is best for those who 
ore not out-and-out Socialists to call themselves by another 
name. Nevertheless, I do not agree that they are so far 
removed from us as his lordship imagines. 1 believe that 
all who are interested in social reform are, whether they 
know it or not, hastening on the Revolution, And I am 
glad of it. But the challenge I want to take up is con- 
tained in the latter part of what Lord Swampshire said. 
He asserts that Socialism as desired by me is opposed to 
Christianity. I say it is hand and glove with Christianity. 
I say it will never be realised without Christianity, and, 
Speaking for myself alone, I am sure I could not be a 
Christian without seeking to further it. As Lady Spice- 
box has told you, 1 have been a Socialist all my life ; not 
very long one, it is true. My father is a Socialist, and a 
leader among them. My mother was a Socialist. She 
died from a blow received at a Socialist meeting, given her 
by an Anarchist. I mention this because Canon Trefusis 
yesterday seemed to think that Anarchists and Socialists 
»re one and the same. Well, my father is, I am sorry to 
say, a Secularist, but I tel! you, ladies and gentlemen, he 
is so simply because Christianity has been caricatured in 
steht by the so-called upper classes. You may not 
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know it, but that speech made by Father Ball in Hyde 
Park not long ago, which some of you heard, was made 
because my father had dared him to speak tihe truth in 
your presence, and tell you what he thought of modem 
Christianity in West London. Forgive me for talking 
about myself, but it is necessary to the argument That 
speech of Father Ball's and other causes led to my conver- 
sion to Christianity." 

" The Holy Spirit, young man," interposed Canon Tre- 
fusis. 

" Quite so, sir ; the Holy Spirit I am now studying for 
Orders. Now, I ask you to notice this. Has my conver- 
sion altered my view of Socialism ? Not a bit The three 
principles I mentioned just now, equality of opportunity, 
common ownership, and co-operation instead of competi- 
tion: they are essentially Christian to my mind They 
are certainly not flatly opposed to our religion, as Canon 
Pixley and Lord Swampshire would have us think. More 
than this, they can never be brought about except by 
Christianity. Why should men have equality of oppor- 
tunity ? We Christians alone can answer : Because in the 
eyes of God Who made them they are all equal. What 
right have we as Christians to force our poor to live in 
slums, to sweat them in order to make profits for ourselves, 
to keep back from them free access to life and health and 
learning and leisure? No right at all. Is it compatible 
with Christianity that more than half the land of England 
should be owned by a handful of persons ? Is there any 
brotherhood possible under our present competitive system, 
and is not brotherhood Christian ? " 

He stopped suddenly, feeling that for one so young and 
in the presence of a bishop he had gone too far. But the 
audience were interested, and began to ask him questions. 

«A remarkable youth that," said the Bishop to Loid 

Haypcnce. 
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" A trifle sensational, I think, my lord." 

" I did not think the Daily Postbox had any objection to 
that," said the Bishop, but his lordship of Haypence did 
not seem to like the remark. 

" What's your opinion, Mr. Vandertrust ? " said Mrs. 
Market Hatcham. 

" Well, I think two sermons in one day's a bit too much. 
Of course there's an easy answer to all that boy said. It 
simply can't be done." 

" I can't help thinking it will be done, if he has much to 
do with it," said Cissy. " What enthusiasm he has got I 
And how handsome he is ! " \. 

"Teal teal! teal!!" cried Lady Spicebox. "Come 
along I Come along ! ! Socialists to the right ! Capitalists 
to the left ! I Come along ! ! ! " 

A knot of tea-drinkers clustered round Vincent, especially 
when they saw that Sir James Hornby was talking to him 
and Bunks. A fresh argument was started as to the re- 
lationship of the Labour and Liberal parties, the differ- 
ence between " Labour- Liberal " and " Liberal " only. In 
the whirl of political wrangling the religious atmosphere 
was dissipated, and Vincent, who soon lost interest in such 
conversations when he could not appeal to his Christian 
experience, slipped out unperceived and went to dress for 
dinner. On the table in his bedroom he found a letter 
waiting for him which read thus : — 

" Dear Mr. Heathcote, 

" Read this at your leisure, and do not hurry to 
reply to it. I am off by the evening train to London, 
so shall not see you again for the present. As you would 
expect, all these discussions have been of immense interest 
to me as a vicar of a West-End parish. If I may venture 
on a criticism, I would suggest that perhaps you do not 
quite realise the enormous difficulty of a situation such as 
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I am placed in. I do not want to excuse myself, but the 
fact remains that for a priest to remain faithful to his Lord 
as vicar of St Silas', Dukcry Square, is a task of no mean 
magnitude. Did you ever read a little book called 
Stephen Remarx ? It was called exaggerated and absurd 
by some, but I can assure you my experience as a London 
vicar in the midst of smart society has shown me that it 
was mild compared with the truth. My position is this : 

^ The bulk of my parishioners are what is called the 
' cream of society.' Some are frankly pagan, and do not 
attempt to come to church except for their weddings. A 
large number of the rest are in town only for, say, six or 
eight Sundays in the year. They call themselves Church- 
people, but their Churchmanship means little more than 
support of the Establishment as a political institution 
which is supposed to be so firmly connected with the 
Crown and the House of Lords that to disturb the 
stability of it would be an injury to the other two. They 
profess a great desire to educate the children of the work- 
ing classes in the Church religion, but take no pains to 
teach their own children the same or to have them taught 
I do what I can with confirmation-classes, but the worldly 
atmosphere of their homes discounts the influence of the 
Church. 

" I call these London houses ' homes,' but they do not 
deserve the name. They are little more than hotels, where 
the various members of the family have bedrooms which 
they occupy for a few hours in the early morning, and 
whence they go out to endless parties, plays, and so-called 
'social' gatherings. There is little love and little real 
friendship in the Dukery Square neighbourhood. 

" I do not wish you to think that all my congregation 
are like these. There are some good souls among them, 
chiefly belonging to the oldest families, who have not yet 
lost the sterling qualities of their forefathers in the 
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Victorian period. But things are bad. The Tractarian 
movement seems to have spent its force in West London. 
It is different in your delightful East End, Can there be 
a revival in the west on the lines which you and your 
friends, Lord Barton and Mr. Kesterton, favour ? I cannot 
say. But something seems to have told me this week that 
a renewal of life is coming, and I want you to help us in set- 
ting the spirit free to work. You are young. You have 
unique experience of the social and religious problems of 
our day. Will you bear St. Silas' Church in mind when 
you are seeking your title, as you will be soon? God 
bless you, Vincent Heathcote. You have taught me much 
this week, for which I thank my Master. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

"Claude Smilepeace." 



END OF BOOK I 



Book II 



CHAPTER I 
TO THE COUNTRY 

Let Whig and Tory stir their blood ; 

There must be stormy weather ; 
But for some true result of Good 

All parties work together.— Tennyson 

FOUR years have passed. Parliament is approaching 
the end of its career. By the law of the land there 
must be a dissolution in a few months. The Grovemment has 
determined to go to the country on the Disestablishment 
of the Church. A Bill is before the House of Commons. 
It is doubtful if it will ever reach the Lords. If it does it 
will be thrown out. No one has done more to hamper the 
passage of the Bill than Kesterton. 

" He's a mystery to me, is Kesterton," said Sir James 
Hornby, who, like many Liberals, could never understand 
why "Disestablishment," which may have been a good 
cry some twenty years before, had long since ceased to 
interest the bulk of the Progressive Party. Kesterton had 
a way of proposing awkward amendments which the 
Liberal capitalists could not accept. It was not so much 
that he cared to preserve the Establishment as that he 
wanted to force the Liberals to separate themselves from 
Capitalism or die. When the clause of the Disestab- 
lishment Bill was before the House, in which it was p— 
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TO THE COUNTRY 

posed to abolish tithes as payment of the clergy, he 
promptly added an amendment to include the abolition 
of all tithes. Considering that half the Cabinet were de- 
pendent on tithes for a considerable portion of their 
incomes, it was obvious that the Government could not 
accept this, and it was only by an arrangement with 
Kesterton and his followers, who now commanded with 
the Labour Party a majority in a division, that defeat was 
for the time avoided. 

The Times and the Vox found themselves in agreement 
when it came to mocking at the Government and applaud- 
ing Kesterton, , 

" Good old Kesterton," wrote John Baptist in the Vox. 
" He has quite come round to our views now. -A few more 
nails, a few more goads, and Libs, will be no more." 

" Mr. Kesterton," said the Times leader, " is certainly the 
hero of the hour. We doubt if he perceives whither he is 
leading even his own party, but that he has already 
compassed the downfall of the Government there can be 
no question. Our own opinion is that the country, weary 
of these wrangles, will show its good sense, when the time 
of reckoning, -now not far distant, arrives, by hurling the 
present Government party from power and returning the 
""nionists with a substantial majority." 

The crash soon came. To our friend Bunks belongs 
le honour of having dealt the final blow. He proposed 
an amendment dealing with cathedral grammar schools, 
which he wanted to annex to the State for purposes of 
technical education. The Government hesitated. Sir 
James Hornby, in charge of the Bill, said one thing: the 
fchancellor of the Exchequer said exactly the opposite; 
and they were beaten by a majority of thirty-five. 

"It's a big game you're playing. Jack," said Father 
John to Kesterton, as they sat over their cocoa, the follow- 
ing Sunday night at Limehouse. 
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** I know it, Father ; please pray for me." 

** Do you think we shall get a majority ? " asked Bartoa 

*Mt depends who is meant by ' we,'^ replied Kesterton. 
''Do you mean the Liberals, or the Labour Party, or 
what ? " 

" I mean/' said Barton, " your party, which consists of 
all the Labour men and what used to be called ' Liberal- 
Labour/ but had now better drop the title." 

" There's the difficulty. We have got no name and the 
electors will be mystified. There was never a more per- 
sonal election than this which is coming on. Tom may 
call himself a Liberal, and be no good. Dick may call 
himself an Anti-Tory, and be just the right thing. I wish 
we could get the Labour Party to recognise that a man 
may be an out-and-out supporter of theirs without neces* 
sarily being what is called a ' working man.' " 

" There's another difficulty," said Barton. " Lai^ num- 
bers of Trade Unionists and others among the working 
men have come to see that the Labour Party means 
Socialism pure and simple. They are not Socialists them- 
selves : they never meant to be, and they won't be, at least 
yet awhile. How will they vote now?" 

" Perhaps they'll vote Liberal, or won't vote at alL" 

"And how about the Church?" said Father John. 
*• Won't the Churchpeople vote solid for the Tories ? " 

"Certainly," said Kesterton, "they will not give the 
Liberals another chance if they can help it, but I think 
we may rake in a few to our side. Numbers of Church 
people have kindly feelings towards the Labour Party, and 
they have seen during this last year or so that the Labour 
Party has no present intention of disestablishing the 

Church." 
" No /f^J^«/ intention," said Barton. "That's true. That 

Is because the Labour Party sees that the Church is popu- 
lar and to attack her is to waste time and court defeat 
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But won't the day come when the Socialists will covet the 
revenues of the Church for secular purposes ? " 

" Yes," said Kesterton, " but by that time the purposes 
now called 'secular' will have ceased to be thought so. 
We shall have educated the Church to look upon technical 
education, medical supervision of children, higher educa- 
tion, municipal hospitals, old age pensions, even gas and 
water and trams and libraries as being religious objects. 
Then we shall cheerfully give up our endowments. Only 
we shall insist on having my Lord Barton's tithes as well." 

" I see," said Barton. "It will be a new reformation of 
a more respectable type than the last one. Instead of 
confiscating the Church revenues to give them to Court 
favourites, the State will apply them to worthy objects such 
as you have mentioned." 

" Quite so," said Kesterton, " but it means the education 
of Churchpeople to take joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods, it means the education of the richer classes to 
surrender their property for the common wealth, it means 
educating the poor and the middle classes too in the 
desire for something not wholly materialistic, and it means 
renewing the Socialist ideal in a spiritual direction." 

"That cannot be done in a month before the General 
Election," said Father John. 

" No, but we can get on a long way before the election 
after next," replied Kesterton. 

"Are you prepared, then, for a Tory reaction?" said 
Lord Barton. 

" Yes," said Kesterton. " I shall be glad of it, it will 
give us time to breathe, and it will give Vincent Heathcote 
time to make his mark." 

" Dear Vinney ! He's already doing wonders at St Silas'," 
said Father John. " In fact, he has begun this very educa- 
tion of which we have been speaking. His ' Catechism ' 
of upper-class children is grand, and so are his conferences 
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on Thursday afternoons. He does Us chief work of 
education in the middle of the week to avoid the week- 
ends when his flock fly to the country." 

"Just now/' said Barton, "they are all 'flying to the 
country ' in another sense, and you, Jack, will have to do 
the same." 

" My country is East London. I am going to stand for 
Limehouse this time." 

" Hurrah I " said Father John, " you'll have a walk over 
here. Fancy the kids of our school on polling day 1 'Vote 
for Brother Jack I "• 

" Who's your opponent ? " asked Barton. 

"That old mon^-bag VandertnistI He's giving up 
sausages and taking to politics. He hopes by sheer force 
of gold and motor-cars to win this seat" 

" He won't have a chance against you," said Ball "What 
fools the Tories are ! " 

" It ain't the Tories ! He's running as a Liberal I " said 
Kesterton. " Remember I called myself a Liberal at the 
last election, and lots of people will think I have gone 
round to the Tories when they find I am opposing Van- 
dertrust Moreover, they all know I helped to turn the 
Government out My seat is not safe here at all 
unless " 

" Unless what ? " said Barton. 

" Unless I run as a Churchman I " 

" Call yourself * Christian Progressive ' and you'll capture 
the Countess of Huntingdon and all the Noncons." 

"Shall I? — when they remember that I opposed Dis- 
establishment which Vandertrust supports ? " 

" Never mind," said Barton. " Father John hasn't worked 
here for nearly a quarter of a century for nothing. I 
believe that St Martin's Mission can win the seat" 

" Remember too," said Kesterton, " there's Mrs. Vander- 
trust to be reckoned with. She's awfully pretty. And 
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there's her mother, Mrs. Market Hatcham, with her golden 
hair." 

" It's black this year," said Barton ; " they won't like 
that : they'll think she's a Jewess." 

"There's time to gild it again before the election," 
laughed Father John. 

"Besides," said Barton, "we've got our ladies too. 
There's our dear Spicebox." 

" And Mrs. Buttles," said Ball. "She's worth fifty Market 
Hatchams, which as how Buttles knew a thing or two 
about elections and threw eggs at the squire in '68, which 
as how the squire was unseated for bribery, which as how 
Brother Jack's a match for all the Blundertrusses and the 
Margaret Smashams in Lime'us I " 

" Bless me," said Kesterton, laughing, " which as how it's 
nearly midnight and the printer's coming at eight o'clock 
to-morrow morning for my address. I must go upstairs 
and write it Good night, dear fellows, and pray for me 
and for us all." 

This was the address which the printer found when he 
called : — 

To the Electors^ etc. 

" Gentlemen, 

" His Majesty having dissolved Parliament I beg to 
solicit your votes to enable me to represent this division in 
the House of Commons after the Election. I come among 
you not wholly as a stranger, having for many years stayed 
for varying periods of time at St Martin's Mission House 
in Gehazi's Rents, Limehouse, and having taken part in 
many of the Socialist meetings in this district I am a 
Socialist and a supporter of the Labour Party. \ believe 
that drastic legislation is required in order to set free the 
victims of the present industrial system and to enable 
them to live the lives God meant them to live. We are 
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living now, or trying to live, under many tyrannies— the 
tyranny of the ground landlords, the tyranny of the 
sweaters, the tyranny of the brewers, the tyranny of the 
capitalist I do not believe that such tyrannies can be 
swept away in a day or a year, or in ten years. But I do 
believe we can make headway against them and bring 
about better conditions of life and labour for the masses 
of the people. 

^'At the banning of the last Parliament I called 
myself a Liberal, and I fully intended to support His 
Majesty's Government in useful social reforms. Latterly I 
have been compelled to oppose the Cabinet, chiefly because 
in my opinion they have wasted valuable time and energy 
in attacking the Church of England. 

" Do not misunderstand me. I am a Churchman myself, 
but I have no desire to maintain the Establishment if the 
nation wishes it to come to an end. When the proper 
time comes I will support the Disestablishment and even 
the Disendowment of the Church, if by so doing I can 
further real social reform such as the education of our 
children and our young people. But for the present I am 
of opinion that the real object of attack should be the 
selfishness of men of all classes which has produced the 
tyrannies I have referred to. Why cripple the Church of 
England, which as you know in this district is trying 
to fight against sin and selfishness? How foolish to do 
this while leaving the tyrant free to be more selfish and 
covetous than ever? Moreover, comrades, the Church of 
England has got the means of converting the country to 
Socialism if you will help to convert the Church of 
England. Think what it means to have the whole country 
divided off" into parishes, each presided over by a man who 
is bound by his profession to teach that every man is 
brother of everybody else. Why, I repeat, break up this 
excellent socialising institution ? 
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** I come before you, then, not as a 'Liberal' nor yet as a 

* Tory.' I hardly know what those nicknames mean. If 
you must have a name, call me a Christian Progressive or 
a Christian Socialist. I belong to no party. I am indepen- 
dent and I intend to remain so. If you send me to Parlia- 
ment I shall work hard for you there. If you decline my 
services I shall go on working at St. Martin's Mission with 

* Father John/ I shall not desert you even if you desert 
me. 

"Jack Kesterton. 



*'Thi Mission House, 

'^Gbhazi's Rents." 



CHAPTER II 
VERSUS SAUSAGES 

The Power of Love as the basis of a State has never been tried. What is 
strange, too, there never was in any man sufficient &ith in the power of 
rectitude to inspire him with the broad design of renovating the State on the 
principle of right and love.— Elf brson 

Men say to us Socialists, ^' Why kill the goose with the golden eggs?" 
We reply, *' We have a nobler bird who lays the precious eggs of Love : her 
we shaU not kill" 

THERE was a meeting of the committee of the 
National Secularist Socialist League at Yeast Lodge, 
with John Baptist Heathcote in the chair. The League 
was very busy running twenty candidates of its own and 
giving its support to some hundred more in various parts 
of the country. Twenty was a small number for the 
League to have produced after all these years of agitation. 
Heathcote knew that the failure was due to his militant 
Secularism, but he would not own it At the committee 
meeting Spikes proposed that the word ''Secularist" 
should be omitted from the name of the League. He told 
Heathcote plainly that harm was being done to the 
Socialist cause by its retention. "English people won't 
have it," he said. "If they think we Socialists are atheists 
and are going in for * free love ' and the rest, then good-bye 
to Socialism in this country ! " 

This made Heathcote very angry. "You know," he 
said, " I have never advocated free love and you ought not 
to accuse me of it." 

" I did not accuse you. It is not so much what we hold, 
as what people think we hold which matters. I am a 
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Secalarist myself, but that does not blind my eyes. I can 
see that we are hindering the cause in England. We lost 
Vincent by it, far and away the most promising writer on 
our staff." 

" He wasn't on the staff," said Heathcote. 

" Nonsense, Editor, he was, and you know it He in- 
spired most of your articles in your best days. They are 
not so good now he's gone." 

" Perhaps you'd like me to resign." 

"Not at all. If you'll consent to omit that word 
' Secularist ' and say so publicly we shall win our seats at 
the Election. Otherwise we shall lose." 

"Nothing will induce me to consent," said Heathcote. 
" If the committee wish to do it of course they can do so, 
but I shall resign the chairmanship." 

"That settles it," said Spikes; "we must go on as we are." 

"Now there's another question which raises the same 
difficulty," said Heathcote. " Our branch in East London 
wish to know if they are to support the candidature of 
Jack Kesterton. He's going to have a hard fight against a 
Yankee blood-sucker who calls himself a Liberal." 

" Well, why not?" said Sugarstick. 

" It's the same difficulty. Kesterton has written a lot of 
Christian balderdash in his address and we cannot support 
him." 

"This seems an additional reason for changing our 
name," said Spikes. 

'^I thought you said that matter was settled," said 
Heathcote. 

"Will you accept a compromise? If we consent to 
keep our name for the present as it is, may we support 
Kesterton ?" 

" Consider, first," said Heathcote, " if Kesterton ought to 
be supported. He has only j ust emerged from Liberalism. 
Is he to be trusted ?" 
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" Mr. Chairman," said Spikes, " Kesterton is fhe coming 
man. I should not be surprised to see him the first Prime 
Minister of a Labour Government There's got to be 
some giving and taking if we are ever going to succeed. 
Supposing, as is probable, diere is to be a Tory majority 
at the next election. That means at least six more years 
of waiting. Probably it will be twelve or even twenty 
years before we get anything like a Labour Party in 
power. You will then be over sixty years old. Most of 
the Labour leaders are as old as you. Do you imagine for 
one moment that the King would send for a chap like 
Bunks or even for you ? There will have to be a half-way 
house to complete Socialism. It is in a man like Kes- 
terton that I see the Prime Minister of the future. Let us 
support him from the first" 

'*But he'll never give up his cursed superstition of 
Christianity ; I know him well enough to be sure of that," 
said Heathcote. 

"Never mind that," said Spikes. "You will find that 
will bring him more votes than he'll lose by it" 

So Spikes won the day, and the National Secularist 
Socialist League threw all its energies into securing the 
return of the Christian candidate in Limehouse. 

The battle raged furiously for ten days. Morning by 
morning Mrs. Market Hatcham drove her son-in-law 
candidate round the constituency in a yellow motor-car 
covered with placards, calling upon the people to vote for 
" Vandertrust and cheaper houses," " Vandertrust and re- 
ligious liberty," " Vandertrust and lower rents," " Vander- 
trust and no priestcraft," " Vandertrust and no confession." 

When the League announced its intention of supporting 
Kesterton another placard was added with the words, 
"Vandertrust is a Christian and gets no assistance from 
atheists." 

The other side responded with "Kesterton gets ac 
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assistance from sausages," though Lady Spicebox, who 
had chartered a rival motor-car, would not ailow this to 
Ae put amongst her ammunition. 

f It was difficult to prophesy what would happen. The 
country generally was going against the Government and 
the Labour Party were doing badly. There being no Tory 
candidate in Limehouse, the contest resolved itself into a 
fight between Socialism, supported by the Church and the 
Secularists, against Liberalism, supported by Noncon- 
formity and the moderate section of working men. The 
Tories held aloof, being equally afraid of the disestablish- 
ing Liberal and the Socialist Churchman. There was also 
much cross voting. The Nonconformists many of them 
loved Kesterton for himself They felt that as Christians 
they were really more in sympathy with hioi than with a 
sceptical Dutch Yankee, who made his money by selling 
suspicious-looking sausages. The Liberals of the district, 
rho stiil retained popular sympathies, could not but feel 
lat the St. Martin's Mission contingent, which was the 
,1 of Kesterton's candidature, was more true to 
;ir way of thinking than the mart entourage of Mr. 
'andertrust and his mother-in-law. 

Who really cared for the people ? The sausage-maker, 

'ho, if he failed to be returned, would probably go back 

Chicago and never see Limehouse again ? Or Jack 

Icsterton, who had worked amongst the poor at 

Martin's for years, and who had told them in his 

Idress, " If you desert me, I shall not desert you"? 

rs. Market Hatcham, who for ten days was willing to 

the babies in Gehazi's Rents lick the rouge off her 

;ks — the only " liberal " substance about her ? Or the 

listers at St Martin's, who for years had sat day or 

night nursing the sick and tending to the bodily and 

spiritual wants of the people? 

It _»« i^r, Bailey, the Cockney Liberal agent, with his 
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flaming posters about *' Religious Liberty *" and ^ No Con- 
fession" versus Father John Ball, with his cheery old 
countenance and his tender love for the souls of his 
children. If the "kids" had had votes Mr. Vandertrust 
would not have polled a single one. As it was, he managed 
to secure a little over 2000 and Jack Kesterton was re- 
turned with a majority of 587. What a scene was there 
when the numbers were announced at Limehouse Town 
Hall I For twenty minutes it was impossible for Mr. 
Vandertrust to get a hearing as he rose to move a vote of 
congratulation to his opponent The crowd stretched far 
down the Commercial Road and massed itself about in 
the Limehouse churchyard. Women fainted, children 
screamed, dockers shouted themselves hoarse. ** God bless 
you, Jack ! " they cried " No more sausages I " " Go back 
to Chicago ! " " Here's your bloomin' motor, my Lidy I " 
Liberalism seemed to have been drowned in the docks. 
Not a cheer was raised for the Government It was all 
" Kesterton ! " " Jack ! " " Father John ! " « Lord Barton I" 
" Lady Spicebox ! " even " Mrs. Buttles I " 

At last Mr. Vandertrust, looking ghastly pale in the 
electric light, made a short speech, perhaps the sincerest 
speech he had made in Limehouse. He had liked Mr. 
Kesterton ever since he had known him. He respected 
him for his opinion which he honestly held. He was sure 
he would represent them fearlessly and faithfully in Parlia*' 
ment Then Kesterton rose, pale too but radiant Oh, 
how they yelled again ! That highly original ditty, ** For 
he's a jolly good fellow/' was alternated with the Doxolc^y 
sung by the Mission congregation interspersed among the 
multitude. Then there was silence as the new M.P. spoke. 

" My comrades," he said, " first allow me to thank my 
opponent for his words, which I know came from his heart 
He has fought fairly, and we have fought fairly too. We 
were enemies. We are now friends again; This is not a 
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|arty victory. It is simply that you, my comrades, have 
ihown that you trust me to represent you in Parliament, 
-whatever party may be in power. I believe not in party, 
but in Parliament ; not in a section of reformers, but in 
teform; not in the classes or the masses, but in the nation; 
'not in the predominance of sects, but in the kingdom of 
^od. I thank my Socialist friends for their support. I 
am glad that they have come forward to help me, even 
though in some important matters they do not agree 
with me. 

" Comrades, we are on the eve of a great struggle which 
tnay last many years. Already the Election results have 
made it certain that a Tory Government will take office. 
Soever mind ! We have work to do, which any Govern- 
.inent worthy of the name must support us in doing. 
There are social reforms which must be carried through 
.parliament. If not, the Government which is coming will 
igo again. Let us try to work together for social reforms. 
'It is not Parliament alone that can do this, It is the people. 
'It is what you, the people, want that really matters. It is 
what you, the people, really are that will make you want 
what is right. Let us have less drinking, less gambling. 
l.et us have men and women who will, above all things, 
keep themselves pure and honest and loving. Look after 
■ children. Bring them up to fear God and to serve 
their fellow-men. Then whatever party may have power 
!in the House of Commons the nation will progress! I am 
■now going to ask a parson to address you. We have two 
on the platform. Which shall it be ? The Rev. Vincent 
jHeathcote, son of the Editor of Vox PopuU, or your old 
.friend, Father John ? " 

Shouts of " The Father 1 The Father ! " made it 
necessary for Ball to speak instead of Vincent 

"You will want but a few words from me," said the 
Fatbtr. "You were wrong to choose me instead of 
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Mr. Heattiootei We doat often hear him down her'-.^ while 
yoa hear me too often. However, I must obey our 
member <^ Parliament, first because he is our member, 
and second because *we all love Jack.' I agree with all 
he has just said ; in bet, he has preached }^u a better 
sermon than I could have done. Pertiaps I ought to say 
a word about die Churdi, as tfiis election has been fought 
partly on this subject We shall not be disestablished 
just yet, and judging from Mr. Vandertrust*s placards you 
will have to put up with * priestcraft ' a little longer. What 
does 'priestcraft' mean? It means the 'craft' or 'work' 
<^ a priest Gentlemen, I have plied my craft here for 
twmty-four years, and Jack Kesterton has helped me to 
do it I shall now continiie to do it in peace. Three 
cheers for Jack." 

Spikes then got up and spoke for die Socialist League, 
expressing his great pleasure at the result of the election. 
The crowd was getting resdess and would not listen, but 
Vincent, who was sitting next to him, noticed that he 
avoided all reference to the secularism of the League, and 
even omitted the word when referring to it by name. 
"Even the Vox, then, is coming round," he thought to 
himself as he walked back to his diggings near Dukery 
Square. " How will it all end ? The Tories are coming 
in ; the Liberals are gone ; the Labour Party is crippled 
Yet I verily believe that the revolution has b^n," 



CHAPTER III 
DUKERY SQUARE 

In the midst of heedless miith, 
In the midst of a whiit of lin, 
In the sound of Mammon's din 
To stay the men of earth. 

In a world of weary mood 

To kindle the burDing thought, 

From ths fire of Heaven caught, 

Of a coming Brotherhood. — Ths Frofhbt 

CLAUDE SMILEPEACE, Vicar of St. Silas', was a 
humble man, as his letter to Vincent Heathcote 
I proved. He owned that he had not succeeded in realising 
i his ideal as vicar of the most important church in West 
I London. He had deliberately called to his assistance a 
L young clergyman, as yet quite untried in any department 
k of clerical work, one who, a few years before his ordination, 
had called himself an atheist, one holding political views 
JUpposed antagonism to the vast majority of the parish- 
, ioners and congregation of St Silas, a man who came 
' from a class hitherto considered unpresentable in Dukery 
' Square, unless it had purged itself by making enough 
J money to buy itself an entrance within the sacred circle 
I -of the aristocracy. True, the great -great-grand fathers of 
1 many of the inhabitants of St. Silas' parish had worked 
I with their hands, and some had even been in prison or 
hanged for high treason, but Vincent Heathcote's parentage 
. too recently humble and too poor to make him at 
151 
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once acceptable to the rich. Yet Mr. Smilepeace had 
made the venture, and the result had justified the attempt 
During that week at Alabaster Court the vicar had said 
little, but he had thought and prayed much. He had felt, 
as many others had felt, that the Church was not com- 
mending itself even to the earnest among the upper 
classes. 

Over and over again he had heard people say that 
" going to church " did them no good Smilepeace was 
convinced, and rightly convinced, that this was not due to 
blank irreligion. On the contrary, it was his experience 
that some of the least earnest people '' went to church,'' 
while others of a much more devout nature stayed away. 
He used to examine the books on the table when he called 
at the houses round Dukery Square, and discovered that 
his parishioners were by no means wholly given up to the 
idolatry of French novels. There were mystical books* 
both ancient and modem, which had evidently been read 
and studied. They were yearning after a religion that 
they could really experience. They wanted to meditate, 
but the modern Anglican " religion " seemed to give them 
nothing upon which to meditate. It sounded well without, 
but it did not answer to the yearning within. Hence the 
little books which the vicar had distributed at the begin- 
ning of Lent about Church Doctrine and The Meaning 
of Our Ritual were untouched, while the weird musings of 
some American heretic were eagerly devoured. 

It seemed likely to Smilepeace that this young Heath- 
cote with his intense piety and simplicity, coupled with 
fiery enthusiasm for social reforms, bringing the practice of 
religion and the doctrine of the Gospel into direct and 
immediate relationship to the acts and facts of every-day 
life, would create a new ideal in the minds of the people, 
and make them see why it was of some use to go to 
church. 
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So he had invited him to come. The Community of the I 
Kingdom of God had readily granted his request, and at 
the time of the great political change described in the last 
chapter Vincent had been established at St. Silas' for more 
than a year, and was an ordained priest. At first people 
talked about "a round man being in a square hole," but on 
reflection they came to see that, even if he were so, he might 
have been called by God for the work. Saul of Tarsus, 
the Pharisee, the typical Jew, was called by his Master 
to bear His name not to the Jews, but to the Gentiles. 
So Vincent Heathcote, the poor man, the man whose mind 
was quite out of touch with that of the aristocracy, might 
be called to bear a message to Dukery Square. 

His very ignorance of the ways of smartness was really 
his strength. He treated the rich as he would the poor or 
the middle classes. To him they were all his brothers and 
sisters, who should all be disciples of Jesus, and to whom 
Christ had given the right to become the sons of God. In 
his sermons he was not for ever trying to say something 
"original," or something that would commend itself to the 
supposed higher intellect of an Oxford or Cambridge man. 
In Lent, when he preached courses of sermons at St. 
Martin's Mission and at St. Silas' in one week, he took 
a delight in giving the same sermon in both places. " The 
only difference," he used to remark with a smile, "is that [ 
have to put it more simply to the West-Enders, because : 
they do not know so much as Mrs, Buttles," j 

On the other hand, he took great pains to study the I 
rich and their special temptations. He considered care* 
fully what kind of religious education the majority of 
them had had, and he paid great attention to the probable 
influence of environment. If in old days he had thought 
that the poor children in humble homes were worse off 
religiously than the children of the rich, he now saw what 
special dangers there were to the characters of boys and 
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girls brought up in a selfish and worldly atmosphere at 
home and at schooL How widely different is the position 
of a little boy sent to a public school at the age of 
thirteen and kept there till he is nineteen and that of 
another going out to work in a factory at the same age 
and made into a fully developed ''workii^; man** when 
the public-school boy is just going to Oxford He saw, 
too, why selfishness and covetousness and pleasure-seeking 
are the special temptations of the rich, and wondered with 
a smile that his father thought that all this could be swept 
away by Act of Parliament 

He sometimes asked himself whether it would not be 
letter to wait and live under a Tory Government for 
thirty }*ears while the people, both rich and poor, were 
being made morally ready for the political revolution 
which he still hoped would come. He was afraid, however, 
that the Socialists would not be contented to wait so long, 
an\i rather than run the risk of a purely Secularist move- 
n^cnt of ** reform " he determined to do all in his power 
t\) <\^rce the Church to bestir itself and to call upon all 
mm ti^ rc(<nt at once ere it was too late. 

\\\* plan was to educate the young and the elder 
men^bers of the congregation within the circle of St Silas' 
that they might set an example to the rest '' God's mills 
griiul slowly,** he would say, "but they are God's mills, 
aiul the flour will come in time with which to make the 
hwiil of life." 

Vincent was a practical man. He saw that the "week- 
end** fashion played havoc with the Sunday work at 
St. Silas*. He trusted that in time the more Christian 
members of the congregation would deem it worth while 
to stay in London rather than lose the opportunity of 
worship which the Lord's Day afforded. But he did not 
rate the people for not " keeping Sunday." " Why should 
they wish to keep the Lord's Day if they do not ^ 
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[in the Lord ? " he said. " Is it not better to teach them in I 
frayer Book language that the fourth commandment is ] 
to be kept by Christians in ' serving God truly all the days | 
■of my life'?" Meantime he instituted a Thursday even- 
ing "conference" at five o'clock for grown-up people and ] 
.'A catechism for children also in the week, as well as 
wnother on Sundays. At the conference he would speak ' 
■for half an hour on some point of theology or political ' 
economy. Then he would allow questions to be asked, 
or he wouM answer questions that had been sent him 
during the week. He began these conferences with an 
address on the Gospel life. This was the basis of his 
message as it had been the basis of the life of the Com- 
munity at Fen wick. 

He took the prologue of the fourth Gospel and expounded 
lit in connection with the Nicene Creed. In familiar lan- 
^age he explained that from all eternity there had been 
within the Godhead, Father and Son united in the bond 
of Spirit ; that Life consists in the love of God towards His 
Son and the love of the Son to the Father, This love 
of the Son is expressed by the Word of God. The Word 
Jbecame Flesh. Christ, who is the Son, took our human [ 
mature, and expressed in the outward manifestation of a ' 
human life this eternal life of love. Disciples or learners 
gathered round Him, and realised this same life of Sonship 
,in a holy companionship with Him and with each other. 
They were enabled by Him to put away sin, which is the 
■contradiction of this life of love and renders it impossible 
;;of growth. They were "made clean" by the word He 
i^oke to them. When He passed into the unseen they 
■ believed that His Spirit remained with them, rendering 
it possible for them to possess permanently this holy com- 
panionship which they had enjoyed visibly during His 
earthly presence. They in their turn called others into 
this unity of fellowship, and thus the Church began. 
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"The Church," said Vincent, "is still with us. We 
should expect the same effects to be produced amongst 
us that were produced by the Spirit in those early days." 

Then on another Thursday he would develop this 
thought, showing how, moved by the Spirit, the rich made 
themselves poor and the poor became rich, how they were 
of one heart and one soul, how they changed the whole 
course of civilisation, not by a programme such as 
" Socialism " or " Toryism " or "Liberalism," but by simply 
living out in practical life their creed. 

" For many years this spirit of the first Christians lived 
on and worked wonders of social reform. Within the 
Christian society, and even outside it, its effects were seen. 
Sick people, widows, strangers, orphans, unemployable 
workers were helped by the sympadiy and alms of their 
fellow Christians. It is only because in the course of 
ages we have separated our creed from our life that Chris- 
tian society has got mixed with the world, and poverty 
and misery are now side by side with luxury and idleness, 
while professing Christians continue to perform their wor-^ 
ship in isolation from practical acts of love." 

Another week he would take some great modern pro^ 
phet like Ruskin and comment upon his words and writ- 
ings. 

" Think of this," he said. " * There is no wealth but life. 
Life, including all its powers of love, of joy, and of ad- 
miration. That country is the richest which nourishes 
the greatest number of noble and happy human beings ; 
that man is richest who, having perfected the functions 
of his own life to the utmost, has also the widest helpful 
influence, both personal and by means of his possessions, 
over the lives of others.' 

" Read that side by side with the Lord's words, * Ye will 
not come to Me that ye might have life. I am come that 
ye might have life and that ye might have it more abund- 



antly ' — or St. John's, ' He that hath the Son hath life, he 
that hath not the Son hath not life.' " 

He tried to get to the root of social problems, believing 
with Bishop Westcott that every social problem is at the 
bottom a moral, nay, even a religious problem. He wouid 
invite business men to come to the conferences and speak 
quite frankly of their difficulties in applying Christianity to 
trade. He banded together a Consumers' League who 
should try to avoid in their purchases what leads to "sweat- 
ing." He discussed with landlords and others questions 
of agricultural reform, the wages of labourers, the housing 
problem, trying to get them to approach these matters as 
Christians definitely committed by their creed to a higher 
standard of life than that of the world. 

He never denounced people in his sermons, though he 
was very stern in the appeals he made to their consciences, 
He aimed at the spiritual co-operation of all who honestly 
wanted to serve God in the midst of a wicked world. 

Gradually he got round him a smaller body of persons 
who wished to put into practice what he taught them. St 
Martin's Mission was the practising ground for many of 
them. They went there not in the spirit of fashionable 
"slummcrs," but to get to know their brothers and sisters. 
" District visiting " became a service and yet a joy to them. 
Vincent insisted on their making themselves acquainted 
with the practical needs of the district. No mere " cheque 
charity " was permitted. Father John was consulted on 
all matters. It was found that the chief work to be done 
by women was to organise the girls of the rope and jam 
factories into unions and to help them to lead a happier 
and more self-restrained life. Any crying evils in the con- 
ditions of their work were immediately reported to Jack 
Kesterton and Lord Barton, and formed the subject of 
questions in the House of Commons and House of Lords 
respectively. 
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Thus there gjrew up a new " society," not called by any 
name, nor officered by any particular chairman or secre- 
tary, but yet social and brotherly in the truest sense. A 
bond of union was brought about between Church and 
State, rich and poor, clergy and members of Parliament 

Dukery Square became interested in life generally. 
When it read its paper it did not only scan the Court 
Circular or delight in learning that the ''beastly Radicals" 
had been well beaten on a division in favour of conscrip- 
tion or Chinese labour. It was really pleased to know that 
the Home Secretary was looking into the question of 
dangerous trades and that the school children were going 
to be fed. When it went to church it was not only glad to 
hear an eloquent sermon about some moral virtue which it 
was not tempted to transgress, or an elaborate anthem of 
which it could not hear or understand the words, but it* 
began to wish to get in tune with the infinite God in 
worship and to realise that in the Lord's Supper the 
disciples do as truly assemble round the Master's table as 
when in that upper room at Jerusalem Peter and James 
and John sat by His side and listened to His words of 
love. 

With the children Vincent was no less successful. The 
"Catechism" was not like the dull "Sunday School" 
which they had been taken to when they sat in the pews 
and listened while the " kids " of the lower orders answered 
all the questions which they had been taught and their 
"betters" had not. Nor did it resemble the "Scripture 
lesson" in which their unfortunate governesses had tried to 
interest them in the three missionary journeys of St Paul 
or the colours of the Temple hangings or the gums used 
by Moses in the manufacture of incense. 

Mr. Heathcote, or " the curate with the jolly face," as 
they called him, took for his model the saintly Bishop 
Dupanloup, and organised a "Catechism," partly on French 
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I Bnes and partly on lines of his own, A thorough gronnd- 
I Ing in the Creed was his first object. "Dukery Square," 
I he said, "doesn't know what it believes. The children 
shall learn it just as they learn which side to put their 
I knives and forks and why they mustn't spiU the jam over 
Ktlie table." On the other hand, he guarded against teach- 
Kng them in such a way that " religion " appeared to them 
ns something apart from Iffe. He knew how they lived in 
vtbeir schoolrooms and their playrooms; he knew how they 
■lumped in the Square and walked in the Park; he knew 
nheir little ambitions to possess a bicycle or a toy motor- 
■car ; he knew the kind of schools they were going to soon, 
■the pantomimes they visited at Christmas, the occupations 
■and amusements of their life in the country, the village 
■people they would come across in the summer holidays, 
Bftnd so on. From this he took his illustrations when he 
Rave his instructions and his "homily." And always he 
Rdrew them on to a personal love for our Lord and for His 
moor. 

■ He made them read the Gospel story out loud in 
K^urch, and insisted upon every word being heard by 
■kll present. And he explained to them the meaning of 
■■■everything in the church and the services that were held. 

■ With the children, too, as with the grown-up people, he 
■;got in close touch with a smaller number who looked 
learnestly forward to their confirmation, when they would 
■be expected to carry out the duty towards God and the 

■ duty towards their neighbours more practically, "How 
■Are you boys going to learn and labour truly to get your 
■own living ? " he would say. " Remember you've got to do 
B4t if you are Church boys," Or again: "Who are your 
■* betters'? Are they those who are more rich or those who 
l«re more good ? " Answer : " My betters are those who 

■ are more good." Or, " Are we to teach our brothers and 
Misters who are poor to be content and not to wish to move 
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on from the position in which it has pleased God to call 
them ? " " No ; we are to teach them to do their duty in 
that state of life unto which it s/ta/l please God to call 
them, and we are to do it ourselves also." " Does charity 
mean giving money ? " Answer ; " No ; charity means 
love." 

He taught the children a new " chivalry," which he 
used to define as " the care of the weak by the strong," 
showing them that as the knights in old days protected 
the weak from injustice and oppression, so now they were 
to look forward to bringing justice to the poor. He 
insisted on their showing a great respect to the poor, on 
their recognising the dignity of work, and the dependence 
of all men on one another. He got them interested in the 
industrial workers as much as they were already interested 
in soldiers and sailors. 

He was specially careful with any children who he knew 
were likely to be very rich, teaching them that that would 
in no way exempt them from the duty to work. So attrac* 
live was the " Catechism " that when the Eton boys came 
back for the holidays they would ask to be allowed to go 
and hear Mr. Heathcote "jaw," and very often during the 
school half he would receive a letter such as this from 
some little friend, one of his former pupils : — 

"Dear Mr. Heathcote, 

"I've got a beastly set of Sunday Q.'s to do. I 
wish you were here to help me answer them. Perhaps you 
can tell me what to say next week when the beak I'm up 
to sets a new lot of Q.'s. He says being an inheritor of 
the Kingdom of Heaven means going to Heaven when 
you die. You told us last Catechism it meant that we 
were in a sort of Heaven now. I believe you arc right 
Can't both be. My tutor says Socialism is very dangerous. 
I believe you're a Socialist, but I don't think you danger- 
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ous, I think I shall sure to be in Sixpenny this half. Shall 
you be at Lord's ? There's a boy called Market Hatcham 
in our house who says that man Kesterton's a dirty scug. 
I thought he was a friend of yours. My Major told Market 
Hatcham he was a skunk to say so. My Major's in Pop, 
and he's going to make a speech about Socialism. Will 
you tell him what to say ? He asked me to ask you. I 
expect he'll be in the eleven. Mr. Heathcote, were you at 
Eton ? Jones Minor wants to know. Do they sell good 
cricket balls at the Stores ? Your affectionate friend and 
old Catechism boy, ** Fred." 

" What would my father say ? " thought Vincent, when 
he received a letter of this kind. " To think that I, a 
Heathcote, should be corresponding with the son of a 
bloated blood-sucker. Yet this little chap may do more 
for the England that is to be than all the staff of the Vox 
put together. Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven ! " 
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CHAPTER IV 
SWAMPTON 

The problem before ns is how to set a dty of many classes on nusing, not 
one of its parts, bat the whole. How may rich and poor learn to consider 
one another and work for some common end ? How may the human, flicker- 
ing instincts of respect and sympathy be cherished so that they may fuse into 
one body the men and women divided by their interests as employers and em- 
ployed? How may pride in the dty — its beauty, its health, its happiness-— 
take the place of pride in the dominance of one dass ? The problem presses. 

Canon Baknbtt 

SWAMPTON returned two Liberals to Parliament It 
was a stronghold of Liberationism though (or perhaps 
because) it was a cathedral city. The importance of abolish- 
ing the Confessional was considered by the electors to out- 
weigh the necessity of checking the rate of infant mortality, 
of pulling down Lord Swampshire's rookeries, of inspecting 
the potteries where lead poisoning was rife, of lessening 
the number of public-houses, of providing open spaces, 
a free library or electric trams. Nobody except a few 
Irishwomen and two ex-members of St Clara's congrega- 
tion from London, who were employed in the potteries, had 
ever been to confession in Swampton in their lives, but 
eighty-five per cent of the children were born healthy and 
died before they were three months old ; fourteen cases of 
death from poisoning were reported in the twelve months 
before the Election and three hundred and thirty-seven 
cases of illness : there was a tavern for every sixty-four of 
the adult population ; typhoid cases in the back-to-back 
cottages had gone up ten per thousand; there was no 
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public recreation ground and no bath ; there were two 
prosecutions for street betting on a weekly average, and it 
took a man three-quarters of an hour to get from the 
Market Place to the country in the horse tram. Was 
it surprising that the two Socialist candidates came out at 
the bottom of the poll, and the two Liberal gentlemen, 
a grocer and a rent collector, went off to Westminster in 
triumph to try to prevent the two potters from making 
their peace with God ? 

" There's progress I " as the hippopotamus said af^ 
sitting for a week on the duck's eggs. 

It was to this benighted place that one summer evening 
a blue-painted van was being drawn by a pair of strong 
cart-horses. Inside the van were two Brothers of the 
Community of the Kingdom of God, Brother Mark and 
Brother Matthew. Every year the Community sent out 
their van to preach the Kingdom of God in some district 
where it seemed to them that the Gospel was insufficiently 
believed. This does not mean that they chose a place 
where there were no churches or chapels, or a place where 
the churches were empty or where few people could say 
they were "saved." It means that they sought out a place 
where from outward appearances the glorious power of the 
Healer of men had not yet come to bind up the broken- 
hearted and to bring deliverance to the captives. The 
evils mentioned above seemed to the Brothers a proof that 
the enemies of the Saviour were in possession. Nor did 
they trust only to the ordinary methods of a " Mission " as 
generally understood. There was preaching; there were 
penitent forms ; there were hymns. But there was more, 
both before and after the Mission. Long before the mis- 
sioners arrived at Swampton they had been studying at 
Fenwick the particular needs of the place to which they 
were going. They had tried to discover the sources of 
. some of the social degradations to which the place had sunk. 
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It was clear, for example, that our friend, Lord 
Swampshire, was responsible for the slums. It was also 
notorious that he was what is called a " good Churchman/' 
He must be approached. Inquiries made among the 
betting men revealed the fact that though street betting 
was bad, betting in factories was more common and un- 
restrained. Could not the factory owners be asked about 
this ? They were also informed by their friends, the two 
unsuccessful Socialist candidates, that all attempts to deal 
with municipal reform such as the regulation of the 
taverns, the education of the mothers in rearing their 
children, the provision of libraries, trams, etc, were being 
thwarted by certain members of local bodies who were 
at the same time prominent in the religious circles of the 
town. Here, again, was work to be done apart from 
preaching. 

The Mission was calculated to last about three months. 
This would give time to make a real impression. The two 
Brothers b^an by calling upon Lord Swampshire. 

Plantagenet Granby, tenth Earl of Swampshire, was by 
no means the ogre that the Socialists had painted him. 
His neglect of Swampton was chiefly due to a stupid kind 
of ignorance, and to the fact that, with the exception of 
his Christmas visit to Alabaster Court, nothing had ever 
brought home to him that there was any connection 
between his religion and the management of his property. 
He had inherited about two-thirds of Swampton from a 
spendthrift uncle, together with the title. For the fifty 
years during which Swampton had grown from being a 
little village of five hundred inhabitants to being a town 
of eighty thousand, the property had never been looked 
upon by the Swampshire earls and their agents except 
as a mine of growing wealth in the shape of ground rents. 
No representative of the family had ever served on •* 
municipal body cm* takien any interest in the life o' 



I place. Ten pounds a year had been paid to the Vicar 
[ St Christmas for coals and blankets, and twenty to 
I the Conservative Association. Both subscriptions were 
I grudgingly paid, for it was known that the church was 
[ empty on Sundays, and no Tory had ever yet been 
[■ returned to Parliament owing to the strong dissenting 
I vote. In addition to these munificent gifts the Ear! had 
I subscribed one guinea towards the Lenten concerts in the 
I cathedral, and another for the new heating apparatus. 

Lord Swampshire in early life had had no idea that he 
I would ever possess Swampton. He had been used to 
I saving every halfpenny for himself and his family, having 
I only a small allowance out of the bankrupt estate of 
[ his uncle who gambled. The death of his cousin and 
[ his uncle within three months of each other suddenly 
1 placed him on the Swampshire throne. It was therefore 
I partly excusable that he had not struck out a new line 
and taken a more human interest in his property than his 
predecessors had done. But the indignation meetings of 
I the Socialists who, next to the Nonconformists, were the 
I most powerful people in Swampton, and the knowledge of 
I what men like Lord Barton and Jack Kesterton were 
I Baying and doing, had caused Lord Swampshire of late 
[ to make inquiries into the condition of his "rookeries," 
I as they were called. 

He had been met with the usual replies which the 
I estate agents had always given to any earl who dared to 
I show the glimmerings of a conscience. The cottages were 
I no worse than others in Swampton and the surrounding 
f towns. The tenants were to blame for not keeping them- 
1 selves clean. The ground landlord could do nothing till 
|tiie leases fell in. It was noticeable that when the leases 
did fall in the agents did not recommend the Earl to do 
yre than ask for a premium and a higher rent. 

pshire was therefore not altogether in a bad 
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mood when Brothers Mark and Matthew called upon him. 
They had armed themselves with an introduction from 
Vincent Heathcote, for they knew that he had met the 
Earl at Alabaster Court 

" What is your business, gentlemen ?" he said. 

"We have come," said Brother Matthew, "to hold a 
Mission in Swampton/' 

" Oh, if you want a subscription you must go to my 
agent, Mr. Dowdle, in the High Street But I warn you 
that I already subscribe to the church funds every year, 
and I don't think I can do any more." 

" We don't want any money at all," said Matthew. 

" Well, you're the first parson I ever came across who 
didn't," said Lord Swampshire, laughing. 

" We are not ordinary parsons," remarked Brother Mark ; 
•* we have no parish. As Wesley said, ' The world is our 
parish.' " 

" So, you've comS to do us good in Swampton, have you ? 
Well, we want it badly. A more drunken, gambling set 
of blackguards it would be difficult to find." 

" That brings us at once to the point, my lord," said 
Brother Matthew. "Why are they drunken? Partly is 
it not because there are too many public-houses on your 
estate ? " 

" Oh, I could not prevent that." 

" You surely need not have taken ;^30,ooo the other day 
for the * Green Man,' which you were petitioned by 1400 
inhabitants to pull down or turn into a coffee-house." 

" You seem to know my affairs," said Lord Swampshire, 
rather pettishly. 

Matthew went on unconcerned. 

"Why do they gamble? Partly because the factory 
owners don't stop it, but partly also because you let them 
live in such miserable houses that they are forced to seek 
some dissipation away from them. How could you live 



without some such quiet room or beautiful garden as this? 
Why do you think that your neighbour can ? " 

" I don't see what this has got to do with a Mission in 
Swampton." 

" It has everything to do with it," said Brother Mark. 
" It is absurd for us to suppose we are bringing God's 
message to Swampton if we leave you out, the principal 
Swampton man." 

It was quite a new idea to Lord SwampshJre to think of 
himself as the " principal Swampton man." He could not 
help laughing, though he felt rather cross with these self- 
possessed and dogmatic parsons. 

" What do you want me to do ? " 

" We want you to repent," said Brother Matthew. 

" Now, that is impertinent," said Lord Swampshire. 
"You know nothing whatever about my Church life. As 
a matter of fact, if you did, you would know that I am a 
very regular churchgoer." 

"We know all about it," said Mark. "You used to go 
to St Silas' in London, but you have left off lately because 
you do not like Heathcote's preaching. When you are at 
home you go to the village church once a Sunday, and you 
sometimes drive into Swampton when there's a special 
preacher at the cathedral. But that's not repentance. Re- 
pentance means a change of mind. We want you to 
change your mind about your Swampton property, and we 
want you to do it for Jesus Christ's sake." 

"This is a queer religion," said Lord Swampton, "and 
yours is a very queer Mission. I thought at a Mission 
you asked peopje if they were saved." 

" So we do," said Matthew. " We want you to be 
saved — saved from selfishness which keeps you from 
caring about those poor tenants of yours — saved from 
covetousness which makes you want to squeeze more rent 
out of them." 
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There was a pause, during which the priests were pray- 
ing silently, and the Earl was thinking whether he should 
ring the bell and order them out, or whether he should 
write once more to Dowdle and ask him to report again on 
the slums. 

At last he spoke. 

''Gentlemen, I admire your pluck in coming here. I 
should not have dared do it I don't think you know all 
about me as you say you do. I have not been brought up 
to think about these things as having anything to do with 
my religion. I will consider what you say. I will write to 
my agent I will go and hear Heathcote preach again 
when I go back to London. Good morning." 

"One thing more, my lord," said Brother Matthew. 
"Won't you go and see the rookeries yourself? Don't 
trust to Mr. Dowdle." 

" I make no promises. Good morning." 

The Brothers then made their way to Mr. Jameson, one 
of the principal to>yn councillors. They chose him because 
he was the most outwardly religious man in Swampton. 
There was no " charity " to which he did not subscribe, no 
^ bazaar" he was unwilling to open. He had an enormous 
influence in the place, and it was commonly said that what 
he wished to-day Swampton wished to-morrow. He was 
the chief potter in the district, and employed the bulk of 
those engaged in the staple industry. 

" I don't like the look of you," he said as Matthew and 
Mark entered the private room at the works into which 
they were ushered. " I expect you belong to some of these 
High Church secret societies. We don't want any of them 
in Swampton." 

" We belong to no secret societies," said Matthew, " but 
we belong to the Church of England, to which I believe 
you also belong." 

" Well, I suppose I do, but give me a man whose heart 



is in the right place, and I don't mind what he belongs 
to." 

"Not even if he belongs to a secret society?" said 
Mark. 

" I draw the line at that and at the Catholics, though 
I've helped the nuns before now. They do a lot of 
charity, and that's what I like. Give what you can spare 
to the poor. It'll always be repaid you in the next 
world," 

" Why not give them justice^ Mr. Jameson?" said Brother 
Matthew. " Haven't you any to spare in Swampton ? " 
" What do you mean ? " 

I " I mean that you have had plenty of opportunities 
since you have lived in Swampton of granting the people 
things which they have asked for and which they justly 
deserve, but you have the reputation of having always 

^refused or prevented othent from tecedjng tu tfacix re- 

Bgueits." _ . 

■ " Voa are talking Grecic to A^-'stl^ }^el6n. 

I * Well," said the llrother, " fir^i ifaere's your own businea. 

K&'ou are king of the potteries here, and whatever custom 
or practice you adopt, all the other potters will follow suit 
While in other parts of the country efforts are being made 
to cope with lead poisoning, you are said to turn a deaf ear 
to all entreaties, and to do no more than the law actually 
enforces or the Home Secretary orders. The average 
of sickness in your place of business is worse than in any 
other." 

" Do you know, young man, how the Rothschilds made 
their fortunes?" said Jameson, 

" Yes," said Matthew, who knew this chestnut catch. 
"By minding their own business ; and that is why I want 
you to do the same and be as rich as they." 

Brother Mark then chimed in, and spoke of the many 

I municipal needs of Swampton, which the Town Council 
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majority thwarted in every way, being led by Mr. Jameson 
himself. 

" You, sir," he said, " have it in your power to malce 
Swampton a little paradise on earth. Why don't you 
do it .' " 

" Look here, young man," said the worthy councillor, 
"you're not my father confessors." 

" No," said Matthew, "we don't remember having shriven 
you. We are here on a Mission, and we are saying these 
things to you by way of preparation." 

" Mission, indeed ! What the " 

"Now don't use bad language, for I saw at the office 
as I came in that the men who use it are fined out of their 
wages for doing so. It would not do for the governor 
to show a bad example. We don't want to quarrel with 
you; we want you to help us and to throw in your lot 
mth us in mskinf; Swampton a happier, better place." 
. ^ _TAr. Jameson had never been spoken to like tliis be* 
fore. U WSS i naw "IKMitfion. He WM beginnir^ to 
like il. 

" What puzzles me, young men, is to know where the 
religion comes in. I went to a Mission at our church here 
a year or two back, and I was under the impression it was 
all about heaven and hell." 

"So is ours," said Mark. "Our motto is that of the 
mad priest, John Ball; 'Fellowship is heaven; lack of 
fellowship is hell.' Swampton is hell, because there is 
no fellowship. We want to make it into heaven by getting 
you to live in fellowship with the potters and the slum 
dwellers and the gamblers — and the Socialists." 

" Great Scott ! you don't want me to be a Socialist, 

I hope," said Jameson. " They are a lot of atheists, and 

you reverend gentlemen had better have nothing to do 

with them," 

" On the contrary, they are all friends of ours, and there 
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B ^ ^^ ■ ifcrTriirrtTt'syTliiir ? _ ^^^HIH 

are only three atheists among them — Jack Osprey, Diclri 

Thane, and Bob Miles." j 

" You've forgotten that cursed Heathcote, who started 
all this rubbish here twenty years ago, and his whipper- 
snapper of a boy, who, I am told, is as bad as his father." 

" I did not mention Heathcote," said Matthew, " because 
he has left Swampton so many years, and lives in London, 
His son, whom you call a whipper-snapper, is now one 
of the most well-known clergymen in West London." J 

" Is he indeed ? And what made him turn over a new I 
leaf? '■ 

" He did what we want you to do. He saw that Social 
Reform and Christianity must go together. He was a 
Socialist and became a Christian. You are a Christian 
and should become a Socialist." 

"Weil, I'm blessed I Will you come to lunch and talk 
tt over ? " 

" Not to-dsy, f»aok you," said Matthew ; " but wtfd WfcJ 
look round the pottery and have a talk with your me^fl 

wc may." 3 

These are only samples of the " Mission work " of the 
Brothers, From the potteries they went on to the leather 
dressing factory to probe the conscience of the Christian 
proprietors on the subject of anthrax, said to be rampant 
in their works. Most of the employers in Swampton were 
prominent members of church or chapel, who had never 
thought until these evangelists came to the place that 
there was any connection between the Gospel and such 
mundane matters as bronzing, enamelling, aniline black 
dyeing, lucifer matches, and wall-paper. With the Report 
on Factories and Workshops in one hand and the New 
Testament in the other, these two young men led these 
religious people such a dance as they had never ex- 
perienced before. 

Day by day and night by night they laboured forJ 
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three months in Swampton. There was very little excite- 
ment except at some of the meetings in the Town Hall, 
organised by the Socialists, at which Matthew got so full 
of his subject that he nearly burst and the crowd were 
beside themselves with enthusiasm. But for the most 
part their work was with individuals or with existing Bible 
classes and guilds. They attended churches, chapels, 
societies, committees, both religious and political. They 
preached in the cathedraL At the end of three months 
they could not have told you how many "conversions" 
they had made or how many had found salvation. 

But the angels knew and rejoiced, for the seed had been 
sown which would bear fruit The Kingdom of God was 
among the men of Swampton, and a change was coming. 




CHAPTER V 
LORDS AND COMMONS 

I ssic the reader to discover for himself how roach pity we bettow upon the 
"prisODen and captives," how much provision we make for the "fiitherleis 
children And widows," what naluie and amount of " sncconr, help, and 
comfort " we vouchsafe to " alt who are in danger, necesEity, and tribulation.'' 
I mIc him to contider, with r^ard to those " kindly &uiti of the earth," who 
produces And who enjoy them. And I beg hiro next to proceed in a judicMl 
tl^it, by means of candour and right reason, to examine fairly and weigh 
justly the means proposed by Socialists for abolishing poverty and oppression, 
snd for confening prosperity, knowledge, and freedom upon ail men. 

ROBBKT BLATCurOKD 

*' "TiARTY will be here directly to take us to the House 

J3 of Lords," said Lady Spicebox to Vincent He^ 
cote, as they sat in the drawing-room at her boos 
Dukery Square after lanchcwu. ' :-^™- 

" He seems to be doing a splendid wort there, doei bI^ 
not? "said Vincent 

"Al.and all that," said Lady Spicebox. "What days 
we are living in, Vinney, and all because of you I " 

" Nonsense, Lady Spy, I have done nothing really. God 
has guided me, and you have all helped me." 

" I hope I have been able to do something in my own 
stupid way and all that," smirked her ladyship. 

" I say it truly," said Vincent, " you have done much. 
Right away from the iirst you have stuck to us. You have 
been a little bridge over which we have beeii able to dart 
quickly from upper to lower, from east to west, from the 
drab to the smart, from labour to capital" 

" I know I have s^d a lot of foolish things," said Lady 
Spy, " but I'm better now." 

173 
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"Merry things, shall we say?" laughed Vincent "I 
have said the foolish things. Lady Spy, did I make a 
great fool of myself at Alabaster Court that Christmas 
time 7 I never asked you this before." 

"No, indeed, Vinney. You were wonderful I was 
surprised that you fell into our ways so quickly." 

" I was helped by William, you know." 

" Dear William I He's a treasure. The silly boy wants 
to be ordained now. I tell him he had much better stay 
where he is and convert the servants." 

" That reminds me, Lady Spy. Ought we not to do 
more for the servants ? How patient and good they are I 
When I was at Fenwick I was taught to be recollected 
and quiet, always ready to obey the Superior and to wait 
upon his every word and whim. But to do this vrt were 
told we must pray and meditate and be always on our 
guard. Now it ^.eems to me that you rich people require 
- of your servants a " recoUcctedncss " and a patJenco by thr 
side o( which the demand made on a monk in a monastery 
is as child's play. Every roomi'iig jou cctrat downstiin 
and expect to find everything dean and tidy and put in its 
proper place by the housemaids ; you expect your meals 
to be served to the minute, your letters to be posted, your 
clothes to be kept neat Woe be to the servant who 
foi^ets the smallest thing or fails to remind you of an 
engagement which you may have foi^otten. All this they 
have to do without a murmur — at least, without a murmur 
that can be heard upstairs. They must go on doing it what- 
ever happens, whatever personal sorrow they may encounter, 
or whatever languidness they may chance to be feeling. 
I don't say this is wrong. It is part of the " order " of a 
well-arranged household. But it is making a great moral 
demand, and I sometimes wonder if we appreciate their 
achievements or assist them as we should." 

" How del^htful you are, Vinney I Here have I been 
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living with servants all my life and never thought of what 
you say before. What shall we do? Shall we have a 
Bible Class ? " 

" That might not be bad, only I don't think they would 
come. We might have a conference for servants as we 
have for the congregation. But 1 think more might be 
done by the masters and mistresses. Could we not get 
back the old feeling of retainership which used to be in 
the houses of the great? Again, ought not the Christian 
employers to make it easier for their servants to practise 
their devotions ? How difficult it must be for the 
(servants in Dukery Square 1" 

" William manages somehow," said Lady SpJcebox. 
"There are many other things I would like to suggest 
'»out servants," said Vincent. " I should like you, Lady 
Spicebox, to start all kinds of reforms amongst them, 
How are they ever to f^et interested in civi- :;ue^tioii5? 
pulil yuu not provide them with a library, Qood books _ 
] Dcwtpapent? Could yoo not bring vQ'ir Udys maid 
• some of CMT Soci.-dl'^t meeting? ? And why sliould you 

t give tbem the opportunity of leading a more human ' 

liife ? They are our brothers and sisters too, you know, as 
I much as the working folk. Do you help them, for in- 
I stance, to cultivate their tastes in amusements, studies, 
I Brts?" 

"Well, we must talk this over again, Vinney. But 
[ here's my Lord Barton, so we must think of something 
I else." 

"Hullo, Gladys!" said Barton, coming into the room; 
i^'hard at it as usual. What's the latest reform ? " 
" Servants," said Lady Spicebox. 

" A good subject," said he ; " but 1 have got important 
■ news." 

" What is it?" said Vincent. 

" The debate on my Bill comes on in the L.ords to-day. 
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and Kesterton will introduce it into the Commons to* 
morrow." 

" You're the friend of the children, Barton," said Vincent 
"Your proposals about State feeding and technical educa- 
tion and medical inspection and all the rest of it are a real 
charter for the children." 

" Will the Government support you ? " 

" I think so," said Barton. " It is remarkable how many 
old-fashioned people are coming round to what we 
believe is preparing the way for Socialism ; the bishops are 
with me to a man, or a -lawn sleeve. Men like Lord 
Swampshire and even Lord Haypence are quite friendly.** 

"They won't go all the way with us," said Vincent, 
" when they discover what we are at" 

" That's true," said Barton. " But it all tends to clear 
the air, and to range on two sides the coming parties 
of the future. Old watchwords are passing away, and in 
time we shall have a new assortment There will be a 
point wfew& statesmen of one side will stop and decline to 
sanction any more * Stkfe mteffercflc^' as they call it We 
who believe the people are the * State ' will go on ' inter- 
fering with ourselves,' and we shall carry the masses with 
us." 

" Jossy says it's * grandmotherly legislation,' " said Lady 
Spicebox. 

" But as an old priest used to say whom I knew in my 
youth," said Barton, " * Every man is now his own grand- 
mother.' The State is no longer a fussy old lady telling us 
what we must do and what we must not do. We are, as I 
have said, the * State,' and are cheerfully doing things for 
ourselves, acquiescing in reforms as right and good for us 
in themselves." 

" I must try and get that down," said Lady Spicebox, 
" so that next time Jossy goes for me I shall be able to tell 
him to keep his hair on. * Every man his own grand- 
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mother' — that's good. O Barty and Vinney, you do lead 

Bie a life with my old Whig of a husband. You forget 

plhat I am alone in this house with him, and I have to 

tiefend all your schemes and pranks. First it's a sermon 

■of Vinney's he has heard, for he attends St Silas' now 

liregularly ; then it's a speech of Jack Kesterton's ; then it's 

ISarty's Garden City Bill. By the way, Barty, how's that 

getting on ? " 

" I have been so much occupied with the children that I 
have had no time to attend to the Municipal Land Pur- 
chase Bill which you call my Garden City Bill. It's down 
for second reading next week." 

" It is quite a new order of things that social reform 
should begin in the Lords and end in the Commons," said 
W.icent. 

" That's what comes of hivhiga Socialist peer," said Lady 
Spicebox. 

" My Bills will not of course pass," said Lord Barton. 

"But it does good to get them on paper and before ?hc 

»untry. The House of Lords is an excellent place for 

Jiis kind of work. We have plenty of time to debate 

■tilings, and some useful suggestions are almost always 

made, even if the Bill is thrown out in the end, I intend 

■ to bring forward, one after another, a series of Socialistic 

vSills that the Lords may discuss them and the country 

Bmay judge of them, I am working with the Labour Party 

■Jd this, and we draft these Bills together, I want the bishops 

share this work with me. Fancy how grand it would be 

r the Archbishop of Canterbury to bring forward a great 

iiarter of social reform embodying, say, to begin with, all 

ftie thirty or more recommendations of the Commission 

Physical Deterioration 1 It would not matter if the 

House of Commons was not ready for it and rejected it. 

"Vc should be able to say, ' See, that is what the Church 

f its official representative considers to be the desiderata 
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of social reform.' It would be like the old days, when the 
Church worked with the people against the sovereign 
power on the side of freedom," 

" The bishops in the House of Lords might be the 
Labour Party of the second Chamber," said Vincent. 
"They might be the most popular men in England, and 
popular, mark you, for the only reason for which it is right 
for a Christian to be popular." 

"You mean," said Barton, "that, like our Lord, tliey 
would be heard gladly by the common people?" 

" Yes, they would lead the people," said Vincent, " You 
see, the Church does not stand out now in people's minds 
as a society at all. To join the Socialist societies means 
to have a definite programme which you mean to help in 
carrying out. We know what our Labour leaders want us 
to do. No Churchman knows what the bishops want us to 
do, except, perhaps, to give up burning incense." 

"How g,lorious!" said Lady Spicebox, clapping her little 
hands and waving a red antimacassar over her head. " It 
^,Only wants Vox Populi bound up with the London Diocesan 
Magazine to complete it ! " 

Vincent smiled, but, becoming serious again, asked Lord 
Barton whether he thought the prayers said at the begin- 
ning of the sittings of Parliament were less formal than 
they used to be. 

Barton sighed and said, 

" Perhaps we are getting a little better. Both Kesterton 
and I are gradually collecting a few members of both 
Houses who will be more in earnest about them. But 
there is more hope in a little prayer meeting we have 
begun to have together in one of the rooms. Already 
some of the Labour members have joined us, and several 
of the evangelical Tories. But all these things will im- 
prove, Vincent, if you persevere in your work at St. Silas". 
Now the time has come for you to go outside this parish 
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more. I have been speaking to the Bishop of London, 
and he is quite willing for you to take a Mission next year 
somewhat on the lines of those conducted by the Com- 
munity of the Kingdom of God." ^ 

"Am I not too young for such a venture?" said 
Vincent. 

" God's grace is sufficient for you, Vinney. Now let us 
go to the House of Lords." 



*if^ 



CHAPTER VI 
A MISSION 

No, when the 6ght b^ns within himself 
A mui's wottb KimeUiing. God sloops o'a his b««d, 
Satkn loolu up between his feet — both tog — 
He'* left himself, i' the middle, the soul wakes 
And growt. Prolong that battle through his life. 




Iti only W&7 of ■preading it 
will, wbeicTet it can get at 
one by one, win Q».^ 

wbichHTfttMi > :— t w 'tT^msL a^ uepcmeatnluid |a|Mk_ 
f-"' " It S. ftoLLAND 

4^ T''' •■■ "° mock humilily which made Vincent ask Lord 
X Barton iihe was not too young to conduct the London 

^^lJdlRfe!&n, He w«is young in years and young in faith. He 
was twenty-six years old, and he had been converted only 
five years before. Nevertheless, like some prophet of old 
he felt a call from Grod to speak and act It was not 
simply that he was persuaded by bis friends, by Smile- 
peace or Father John or Barton to undertake new work. 
In the seclusion of his own thoughts, when he was making 
his morning meditation, there came to bim again and 
again the voice that said, "Go unto this people." He 
could not have made a mistake. It came so often. It 
was, too, so difficult to obey sometimes, that he felt sure it 
was the Voice of the Crucified. At times it was a call to 
do some work which could brii^ no outward applause to 
him. It would not even win him the approval of his 
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friends, for they would be in ignorance of it, as when he 
went in obedience to his conscience to remonstrate with a 
leader among the advanced section of his own political 
party because of some grave wrong in his private life. 
No one of the outside world knew why that man retired 
from active politics for a time. Few knew that he was 
spending his time in penitence at Fenwick, having gone 
there at the advice of Vincent. Few, too, were aware of 
some great sacrifices of wealth that men and women in 
the highest and richest circles had made by the influence 
of Vincent. Any one who acted on his advice in such a 
matter did it anonymously. He had no hesitation in tell- 
ing men who were making large sums of money in ways 
that were not compatible with a serious foHowing of the 
Gosoel to give up their business altogether, even if they 
were to starve by d:)ing so, 

There were other considerations that made Vincent 
hold back from conspicuous work such =>s a Mission until 
he was convinced that he ought to take it up. Ht- had 
his own faults, which he knew more about than any oil? 
else. He liked applause when he got it He liked to 
hear men speak of him as the " best parson in the Church 
of England," " the man who was not afraid to declare him- 
self a Socialist" Like the great Lacordaire, he would go 
away after some great sermon or meeting and spend half 
an hour on his knees in front of a crucifix to save himself 
from the vanity that might dazzle his vision of God. 

Again, it was a real trial to Vincent that so many of 
his friends and supporters misunderstood the full meaning 
of his message. To many it was still nothing more than 
a gospel of good works, of " practical " proposals, of novel 
economics. People failed to see that he was practical 
just because he was spiritual. They did not understand 
that he was bent on working a revolution, not by outward, 
visible law-making, but by inward, spiritual grace, by re- 
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pentance, by love of God and love of man. Because he 
supported some political proposal such as a new Housing 
Bill, men were inclined to think that he saw in that 
proposal all that was needed to solve the problem. But 
he knew that the Bill was but the outward temporary 
expression of a great moral and spiritual advance that 
was taking place in men's minds and consciences, and that 
it was with that that he as a priest was really concerned. 
He rejoiced over such a proposal because it indicated that 
men were progressing in love and unselfishness, in a sense 
of justice and consideration for one another. 

"It is our business," he said, " to convert the landlords 
into loving their tenants more than rent, not to convert a 
slum •area into a fine street It is our business to convince 
a professing Christian who sells adulterated food that He 
is breaking the sixth commandment, hot to amend the 
Food and Drugs Act We are more concerned about the 
soul of Div^Jban#t^e are about the sores of Lazarus." 

L To most of his fellow Churchmen he was a mystery. 
Jie pleased everybody and nobody at one and the same 
time. The Evangelicals were delighted when they heard 
him preach the necessity of conversion, the love of Christ, 
the power of His all-atoning sacrifice, but they could not 
understand why he should worry people to do good works, 
still less why he should go to confession himself. 

The Ritualists were glad to be able to claim so popular 
a preacher and so remarkable an ecclesiastic as one of 
themselves, but they were troubled because he would not 
belong to their societies, and could not go into ecstasies 
over the six points. 

The Church dignitaries were thankful that in the Dis- 
establishment controversy Vincent and his friends Kester- 
ton and Barton were on what they thought the right side, 
but they did not like their arguments, which seemed 
to indicate that the only objection to the disendowment 



of deans and canons was that it would be difficult to 
accomplish such a revolution and would take people's 
attention off Socialism, which was more important The 
"moderate" clergy also were willing to forgive Vincent 
much because his eccentricities were driving many of the 
more sober of the gentry into their hitherto empty 
churches. Prebendary Symper, of St Richard's, Leveson 
Crescent, "grinning from whisker to whisker" (as Lady 
Spicebox put it), announced with great glee that his 
offertories had gone up 50 per cent since young Heathcote 
had upset the people at St. Silas' by his Socialistic non- 
sense. 

The Broad Church clergy who considered themselves 
the intellectual section of the Church of England did not 
know what to make of Vincent They could not say he 
was unlearned ; they could not say that he was shutting 
his eyes to the results of scientific study and the advance 
of criticism. They could only take refuge in the remnants 
of the older political economy and appeal to the "common 
sense of the average Englishman," which they were sure in 
the long run would expose the futility of all Socialist 
schemes. 

The Nonconformists admired Vincent They were con- 
tinually inviting him to their Pleasant Sunday Afternoons, 
and contrived to get big "meetings" in their chapels by 
the use of his name. He had a great respect for many 

I individual Nonconformists whom he knew well, and he 
fully realised that they had done more for the cause of 
Christian social reform than Churchmen, But he also felt 
that they had done this rather in spite of their creed than 
because of it. 
" They ought," he said, " to be individualists in religion, 
and we ought to be Socialists. It is the other way on 
in practice. They have a sense of corporateness which we 
wiUi our belief in the great, spiritual, democratic, visible 
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Catholic Church eminentiy lack." Thus while he himself 
remained firm to the one Church, the ideal of which had 
been the means of bringing him to the fstith from 
Secularism, he yet encouraged in every way the co-opera- 
tion of Christians of all denominations in joint work as 
citizens and religious people. "This," he said, "is the 
way to bring about the reunion of Christendom. Chris- 
tianity is Life and Love. We Christians must live and love 
together. Thus we shall come to know that we have 
passed from death unto life because we love the brethren." 

The assertion of the dogma of Apostolical Succession 
did not seem to him so effective a method of bringing 
Christians together as the assertion of the command- 
ment to love one another. There could be no visible 
reunion until there was a desire for invisible unity of 
spirit To Churchpeople he was continually teaching 
this, and pleading with them to be just towards Noncon- 
formists, who, he felt sure, had suffered much from being 
misunderstood. When any measure affecting religion was 
proposed by the Tory Government on the advice of the 
bishops, he would always plead earnestly that the Noncon- 
formist leaders should be consulted, as representing at 
least half the religion of England. 

All this was to Vincent a part of the "revolution " which 
he verily believed God was working out in England. 
"When Christians can work together there will be no more 
cut-throat competition in the industrial sphere. Secularist 
Socialism too will disappear, for we shall have such a 
power in our hands that the * world,' now represented by 
Individualist Competition on the one side and Socialist 
Secularism on the other, will be overcome. Our faith will 
overcome the world.'* 

It must not be supposed that this great work which 
Vincent felt called to do was such a " one-man sho^ " •'*• 
sounds. The " Convincentisation of London," 
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John, with his irrepressible love of jokes, called the great 
Mission, was a work in which many faithful men and 
r women took part whose names did not appear in public, 
land of which even "Corrie" of Chit-Ckat fame knew 
I nothing. Of course there were Barton and Jack Kester- 
1 ton, John Ball, Claude Smilepeace, and Lady Spicebox 
I busily engaged all the time. The Community of the 
I Kingdom of God sent six of their best men to assist, and 
\ for a fortnight before it began Vincent himself was in 
I retreat at Fenwick praying for the Holy Spirit. Hundreds 
I of the younger clergy and thousands of communicant 
laaen and women in various parts of the country were 
I watching and pleading. 

The Bishop of London spent the whole night in prayer 
I with Vincent on the eve of the opening day. 

"Remember, my son," he said, "that even our Lord did 
I not accomplish His redeeming work by some great fiat 
I thundered out of Heaven. He learned obedience and 
I became obedient unto death. He withdrew Himself and 
I prayed. Then He healed the muhitude. Be humble; be 
I patient; be faithful ; pray. Go out trusting in the grace 
I of God. I shall stay here and pray for you." Then 
I kneeling down, Vincent received the blessing: 

" The Lord bless thee and keep thee ; the Lord make 
I His Face shine upon thee ; the Lord lift up the Light of 
I His countenance upon thee and give thee peace, wisdom, 
I courage, strength, and love. Amen," 

Like the Mission in Swampton, the London Mission 

I lasted three months. As at Swampton, so in London it 

I was conducted on somewhat unconventional lines. Vin- 

I'Cent went round to various churches, staying for a week or 

BO in each parish. The chief work was done in private by 

conversations or by letter. The younger Heathcote came 

to deserve the name of John Baptist more truly than his 

father, for like the great prophet he attracted to himself all 
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kinds of anxious inquirers of all classes who asked him 
''What must we do?" It was then that the study and 
meditation learnt at Fenwick bore good fruit 

Vincent and the six Brothers were occupied day and 
night in dealing with the difficulties of those who came to 
them. The victims of our modem competitive system 
came in crowds, asking piteously how they were to carry 
out their Christianity in shops and factories. 

" My life," said one, " is a living lie ; day by day I make 
false statements about goods in obedience to my em- 
ployer." 

Then an employer would come with the reverse side of 
the same plea. ** Here am I making my money under a 
false system. How can I go on teaching in the Sunday 
School? How can I allow myself to represent 'the Church' 
as a churchwarden ?" 

Then a brewer would arrive : " What must I do ? Your 
sermons have shown me that my trade as at present con- 
ducted is doing harm to the bodies and souls of thousands 
of my brothers and sisters. How can I say my prayers ? 
Can I kneel down on a Saturday night and say, * O God, 
prosper my business to-night in East London; let my 
houses be crowded with men and women drinking'? I 
have opposed all the Licensing Acts and all attempts at 
Temperance Reform. Yet I go every Sunday to church, 
and I am a communicant. I cannot go on as I am/' 

One night the chairman of the " World-Wide Clothing 
Company " visited Vincent. 

"Your remarks on sweating," he said, "have interested 
me. I may say that you don't know all about the subject. 
You don't allow enough for the passion for cheap clothes 
which possesses the public Nevertheless, what you have 
said shows me that our business is quite incompatible with 
an earnest following of Christ. I think there are some 
reforms which I could get introduced which would mitigate 
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a great deal of the 'sweating.* I shall see to this, but I 
never thought before I came to this Mission that religion 
had anything to do with the matter. I am supposed to 
have been converted at a Mission fourteen years ago. 
I am highly respected in the religious world. If I were to 
die to-night my funeral would be attended by all the lead- 
ing Christian societies and a monument would be erected 
to me. Yet if what you say is true, I am little short of a 
murderer. In politics I have generally supported the 
present Government. I shall think twice before I do so 
again, not because I think them bad men, but because I 
think they tend to uphold the present system which I 
believe must go if we are to practise Christianity as a 
nation in the times that are coming. Do you want me to 
testify about my conversion? I hope not. I would 
rather keep quiet and pray. Will you pray for me?" 

There was something splendidly manly and "English" 
about this confession, and Vincent thanked God. But he 
thanked God even more heartily for what followed on the 
last night of the Mission. 

The dapper little figure of a journalist entered the 
inquiry room and asked for Mr. Heathcote. " I must see 
him quite alone, please, and I cannot give you my name." 
It was Spikes ! 

" Vinney," he said, " I can't hold out any longer." He 
burst into tears. 

" Dear old chap," said Vincent; "come here and tell me 
all about it" 

" There's nobody listening, is there ? " he said. " I 
wouldn't do this for anybody but you, Vinney, but I've 
always loved you, as you know." 

" We are quite alone," said the Missioner. 

" I dare say you think," he said, " that I am going to 
talk about Socialism and Secularism, and how I think that 
Christianity will win the day. I do believe that now, but 
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it's not what is uppermost in my mind. It's my own sins 
I see, and what a humbug I am. It's your sermon on the 
Prodigal Son which has turned me inside out" He wept 
again. There was a silence, broken only by the sobs of 
poor Spikes and the whispered prayers of Vincent 

At last he recovered himself and went on: 

" If s this way. Here have I been writing in the Vox 
for years and years about the wickedness of other people, 
and I'm a darned sight wickeder than any of them« I've 
abused the rich people for being selfish, and I'm the most 
selfish beggar on earth. I've talked about brotherhood, 
and I haven't spoken to my own sister for ten years 
because she got a hundred pounds out of my father's will 
and I got nothing. I've called the landlords covetous, and 
I'm always asking the Vox people to give me more for my 
articles. I'm a deceiver, because I have pretended to 
believe I hadn't got a free will when I knew I had. I'm a 
liar because I have written things in Vox which I didn't 
think were true. Oh, Vinney, if you can save me from all 
this by your religion and your Church, save me, do I " 

"Christ will save you," said Vincent; "the tender, 
strong, powerful Christ, the Healer of those in distress of 
soul, of which you are one." 

** Vinney, I have been wanting to see you a long time, 
but I could not bring myself to come. I have been here 
every night I have heard every word you have uttered in 
the Mission. It has been a revelation to me. You know 
I always wanted the Vox to give up Secularism, but it was 
only because I thought it bad policy ; now I understand 
it's a He." 

" But," said Vincent, J* you have found that out through 
the struggles of your own individual soul. That's the 
right way. How wonderful the Lord is! Now tell me, 
Spikes, how is my father? Has he got rid of that 
cough?" 
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" No, Vinney ; he never will. Look here, if you think 
an atheist goes to hell if he dies unconverted, I advise you 
to see your father." 

'' Has he been to the Mission 7 " 

" Yes, he came one night with me. He's proud of you, 
Vinney. He cannot help it. It did him good to see the 
crowd in church, who had all come to hear his little 
Vincent He was rather silent and glum as we walked 
back after church. I believe when he got home he tore 
up another article on 'A Bogy Revival.' He's always 
tearing them up now. He seems restless." 

" Dear father I Til go and see him to-night" 

"It's half-past eleven," said Spikes, "and rather late. 
Hadn't you better wait till morning ? " 

" He's my father," said Vincent 



CHAPTER VII 
IN EXTREMIS 

Death has dropped a curtain of mystery between us and those we love. 
No theologian knows, nor ever did know, what is hidden behind that veil. 
Let us then do our duty here, try to be happy here, try to make others happy 
here, and when the curtain lifts for us — we shall see. 

Robert Blatchfo&d 

Our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and hath brought 
life and immortality to light through the Gospel : whereunto I am appointed 
a preacher, and an Apostle and a teacher of the Gentiles. — Paul 

"T ^ TAS that Spikes with you?" said Lord Barton to 

V V Vincent as they left the church together. " Surely 
he's not converted, is he ? " 

" Praise the Lord, he is," said Vincent " But you must 
not ask questions, Barty ; our conversation was sacred." 

" We have indeed much to be thankful for," said Barton. 
"Think what it means. There hasn't been a more far- 
reaching conversion since your own." 

" Yes, it means a great deal — to him," said Vincent, " and, 
of course, to the Church at large. Vox is still such an 
enormous power, isn't it?" 

" And Spikes has nearly taken your father's place in it 
Your father seems to have lost his cunning." 

" Poor dear father's very ill, and I must go and sec him 
to-night" 

" You don't say so ! " said Barton. ** I had not heard." 

" Nor had I till Spikes told me. I am going down to 
Walthamstow at once. Will you w*" -^e *-^ ^ - — - 

pool Street ? " 

190 
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" No, but I'll call a cab. You're not in a fit state to walk j 

ter your work. We shall be having you ill next Come j 
(Jong." 

They stepped into a hansom. 

" What little outward impression a Mission makes on 
London ! " said Vincent, as he watched the crowd in the 
street. "Who would think that in that little church to- 
night the Power of the Divine Being has been striving with 
souls? Here all seems as usual as we rush along. People 
are coming out of the theatres and pushing their way into 
the caf^s. Foul plots are being hatched, Dukery Square 
is Just beginning to wend its way to balls and receptions. 
Parliament is still sitting. Father John's dockers are 
turning out of the blazing pubs and turning into the doss- 
houses. Unless Jack happens to be speaking in the 
Commons at this moment, God doesn't seem to be moving I 
in al! this." 

" It was ever thus," said Barton, " Don't you remember 

Christmas Eve in the Commercial Road? And have you 

forgotten Bethlehem ? Or, think of our Lord as He spoke 

f the Sermon on the Mount? His congregation was prob- 

ibly smaller than yours of to-night." 

" You are right, Barty, you always are. 

God's in His Heaven — 
All's right with the world." 

There was silence in the cab. 
" What are you thinking now ? " said Barton after a 
' ne. 

" Of my father," said Vincent. " Will you pray for I 
tae during our interview? Do you know, Barty, I am 
K)sitively too tired to pray. That's a confession, isn't it, I 
*when I have so often told people in my sermons that they j 
ought never to be so. ' Men ought always to pray and [ 
not to faint.' I feel more like fainting just at present," 
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** Dear old chap, yes, I'll pray. But do you tbink you 
must go to-night? Can't 3rou sleep at the hotel and go 
down early to-morrow morning?" 

*' Look at those people coming out of that restaurant," 
said Vincent, not noticing what his companion said. '' I 
should not be surprised to know that they are professing 
Christians ; but do you think that they are nearer God 
than my father, the Secularist ? ** 

" I won't judge them," said Barton, ^^ but I am quite sure 
your father's nearer to Grod than the world thinks." 

" He would never call himself an Atheist, you know," 
said Vincent " It was always * Secularist ' or • Agnostic' 
That makes a great difference, doesn't it? Why, I'm a 
Secularist, and so are you. We both believe we must try 
to make this world a better place. So did my father. And 
I'm sure I'm an Agfnostic I don't know. You don't know." 

^'I would even say," said Barton, "that your father 
believes in Christ, though he doesn't know Him as you and 
I do yet He believes in the Truth, and Christ is the 
Truth. ' Him that cometh to Me I will in no wise cast 
out' 'I if I be lifted up will draw all men unto Me.' 
He believes in Love, and God is Love. Somewhere he 
will find Him." 

" Thank you, my dearest Barty. You have said what I 
am too tired to think or say." 

" Here's your ticket Vinney." 

" What first-class ? No, Barty, I can't" 

« Yes, I insist ! Good night" 

He changed into a third at Bishopsgate. 

Wedged in between a watercress-seller and a sempstress 
with a gigantic parcel of shirts in her lap, he had time to 
open and read a letter that had been sent round to him in 
the inquiry room after that night's service. 

It was written on several sheets of deep black-edged 
paper, and read as follows : — 



m "MV DEAR Mr. Heathcote, 

I " You will remember me best under my girl's name 

of Cissy Market Hatcham. I married Cornelius Vander- 
trust, and this letter is to tell you that he was seized with 
heart failure this morning and died in a few hours. I Icnow 
you believe in prayers for the dead. Please pray for him , 
and for me. I am in very great trouble, and it will ease 
me if I may write it down for you to read. You will of 
I course respect the sacredness of what I say. J 

n a believer in a kind of spiritualism, having had all ] 
likinds of experience since I was a child of five. I scarcely 
■ever talk to others of this, but since I met you at Alabaster 
■■Court that Christmas-time, I have always felt that you 
would help me if ever I needed your assistance. I did not 
talk much to you then, because I did not quite like you at . 
first. You seemed too good for me, and I was feeling very ] 
frorldly just then. 1 wanted Cornelius to propose to me, 
Snot because 1 loved him, but because I wanted to make 
what the world calls a good match. I did not like what 
X)u said about adulterated food, because I thought you 
referred to Cornelius and his trade. I suppose it was _ 
my conscience. j 

" Well, I married him, and I have never been happy 

Bince. He was never unkind to me, but we just did not 

love one another. It was all hard and cold, and if it had 

lOt been for my spiritual experiences I should have gone 

Knad. Then we settled down in London not far from 

E<Dukery Square, and I heard people talking about you and 

your wonderful sermons. For a long time I would not go, 

Kcause I was afraid you would make me think that we 

■ere living on money we ought not to have, Besides, I 

did not care for church. Its ceremonies mean nothing to 

It does not help me to get nearer God. I do believe 

1 God, and I do pray. I pray more now than ever I did 

Iwhen I went to church. 
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" Then at last I was moved to go and hear you. You 
will perhaps not believe it when I tell you that a strange 
sensation came over me when I first heard you which has 
never quite left me. I felt that at last God had revealed 
Himself to me and that you were a messenger from the 
spirit-world to tell me what life really meant You will 
wonder why I have never written to you before. I am 
naturally shy, and besides my husband would not have 
liked it He too had a kind of fear of you and your friend, 
Mr. Kesterton, whom he opposed in the election. 

** That reminds me of another time when this strange feel- 
ing came over me. I was on the platform the night the 
poll was declared. There was something spiritual at work 
that night in the midst of all the tumult I asked myself 
what it all meant, and why the people seemed to have such 
a love for Mr. Kesterton and all of you, while my husband 
was obviously the subject of a deep-felt scorn. It could 
not only be politics. Was God at work in an election ? I 
could not answer this, but I felt He was. Then the 
Doxology sounded so strange at such a time. Yet I did 
not think it wrong. I found myself singing it even though it 
was an act of praise to God for defeating my own husband ! 
And now I have been to the Mission several times, and I 
have learnt so much I did not know before. 

" I think I would like to go to church now — at least, 
your church. I have been trying to carry out your teach- 
ing by myself in my own way. I have left off sending 
money to the poor, and I have got to know them myself. 
I have tried to look after my own household in a way I 
never did before. I am trying to love people. Do you 
know, it has made me a new creature! I was going to 
write to you to-day even if my husband had not died. 
Now he is dead. How solemn it is, I am writing in the 
room where his body lies. If what you have said about 
his trade is true, and I suppose God told you to say it, then 
at least he can sin no more. 
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"Poor Cornelius 1 Is he not one of those for whoml 
[ Christ prayed, ' Father, forgive them, for they know not t 
[ what they do ' ? But what ought I to do with my money ? 
I Is it cursed money? Oh, Mr, Heathcote, these are hard 
I questions. Will you write me the answer? Don't come 
^ -and see me yet, I cannot bear it. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

" Cissy Vandertrust." 

"Poor child!" said Vincent. " What a world this is! J 
Had 1 known all that this Mission would bring upon me I 
should hardly have dared to take it. And now for my I 
father," 

" Hush 1 " said Mrs. Barnes, as she let him in at the door, I 
" Why, bless me, if it isn't my darling Vinney, and at this | 
time of night, too 1 " 

" How is father } " said Vincent 

"His cough's very troublesome. I should not be sur-1 
prised if he didn't live till morning," 

" But why, dear Kitty, did you not send for me before ? " 
"Weil, it's like this. Father said that you were very* 
busy up in London, and you were not to be sent for. I 
Besides, the doctor did not wish him disturt)ed. Even ' 
Spikes ain't been admitted lately. But, bless me, father's ' 
a fine fellow. He's been writing for the Vox up to the last. 
I sent ofT his article to-day for next week's number. It's 
called ' One Step Enough for Me,' It's the best he's written j 
<r some time." 
What's it about ? " said Vincent, 

Well, you don't expect old Kitty to remember much of "" 
do you ? It's about this world, and how he'll die con- 
t if he's made it a little better than he found it. By the 
'ay. the parson called this afternoon, but he wouldn't see ■ 
. No parsons for John Baptist Heathcote!' 
I'm a parson," said Vincent 
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''Yes, but you're his son — ^tbafs different Bless me, 
Vinney, you look tired. Ill be bound you ain't had 
any supper. There's a bit of cold mutton in the larder. 
Let me get it for you, and then when you have had it you 
can go and see father." 

''No, Kitty, thank you all the same. I must see him 
now." 

Vincent went upstairs. There lay John Baptist Heath- 
cote, editor of Vox Populi^ chairman of the National 
Secularist Socialist League— dying. 

" I heard your voice, Vinney. I suppose youVe come 
to tell me I'm going to helL Well, if I go I shall meet 
some of your friends there, and we shall be able to talk 
about you. Aye, and there'll be some fine fellows there, 
won't there? Galileo and Bruno and Savonarola and 
Mill and Bradlaugh — all the men who've been damned 
by popes and priests. Hang this cough 1 " 

•* Dear old dad," said Vincent, " why did you not tell me 
you were ill ? I should have been here before.'* 

" I thought you were too busy converting the capital- 
ists to ' Kingdom come,' " said his father, with a chuckle 
which again brought on the cough, ''Who told you I 
was ill ? " 

" Spikes told me." 

" Poor little Spikes! Has he been to the Mission again? 
Is he converted? Shouldn't be surprised. He's never 
been the same since you went over to the enemy." 

" Don't call it the enemy, father. Even if you must go 
on with your view of life to the end, why not at least 
think us Christians friends ? Say ' friends,' not ' enemy.'" 

"It's too late, Vinney. I have done my little bit of 
work, and now I'm off. You think I've done harm in the 
world. Maybe I have, but I think I've done a little good 
too. I produced you, Vinney. That's something." 

" Dearest dad, I thank my God day by day for all He 
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Ifaas given me through you. I love mankind because you 
I taught me to do so, and I have your generous blood in my 
veins." 

" Yes," said the dying man. " I taught you to love them 
and I love them all myself. Poor fellows, I wish I could 
do more for them. By the way, Vinney, I've made no 
will. I don't believe in such things. It'll all go to you 
what's left of it and poor old Kitty. Give it to the poor, 
the hungry, the unemployed, the kids. I shan't be able to 
do much more for them now. I'd like them to think of 
John Baptist Heathcote sometimes," 

"' Inasmuch as ye did it to the least of these, My brethren, 
ye did it unto Me,' " said Vincent softly. 

There was a long pause. Heathcote seemed to sleep. 
Overcome with fatigue, Vincent slept too in the chair. 

"Bless 'em both," said Kitty, as she contemplated her 
two precious " boys," as she still called them. 

" I wonder if they've quarrelled. Of course. Baptist 
can't abide a parson, I know ; but then Vinney ain't a 
regular parson. Now I say as religion's all very well, but 
it ought to be forgotten and bygones be bygones when 
we're a-dying. Baptist's as good a Christian as I've met. 
He wouldn't hurt a fly on the window-pane, and as for 
them as are in need, why his whole life's been given up to 
'em. He wouldn't be dying now if it hadn't been for the 
Vox. The Vox has killed him. And , . . the loss of 
Vinney. Oh, Vinney, why did you become a parson? 
You've killed your father, that's what you've done," 

"I'm not dead yet, Kitty," said Heathcote faintly, turn- 
ing in the bed, " Why do you say Vinney's killed me ? 
Christians are not as bad as that Did you think he'd 
poisoned me?" 

" Hush, Baptist," said Mrs. Barnes, " don't exert yourself. 
Here, take a little brandy," 

" Vinney's a good man . . . where is he ? Ah, there he 
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is, preaching . . . my word, he's a fine talker • • • what a 
crowd to hear my boy . . . bless him. . . •" 

Vincent awoke and was at his father's side again in 
a moment to hold his hand. 

"* Bless him ... ah, he's a good Socialist still • . • that's 
my old Vinney. . . . Listen to him. . . . Heaven on the 
earth. . . . Yes, that's it . . . that's it . . . Hell in the 
slums . . • yes. . . • Heaven now . • • good men • . • good 
women , . . justice . . . love . . . little children . . . 
hungry . . . sad . . . yes, that's my Vinney . . . my 
darling boy. . • . Inasmuch as . . • yes, I know it • • • I 
said it once in the . . • Park. . . • Inasmuch as . • ." 

" * Ye did it unto Me,' " said Vincent, as he kissed the 
dear, dead face. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
NEWS FROM LONDON 

Walk in wisdom toward them that are without, bu3dng up the opportunity. 

Col. IV. 5 (Margin) 

If it is limited to the wage-earners, Socialism cannot conquer. If it 
includes all the workers and the moral and intellectual ^lite of the nation, its 
victory is certain. — Libbknbcht 

IT was "recreation" time again at Fen wick. The 
Brothers were walking about in couples in their 
delightful garden, drinking in the fresh air as it came 
rolling in great warm gusts from the blue mountains and 
the far-off lakes. 

"You deserve a rest, Vinney," said the Superior. "What 
a gorgeous time you've had, only shadowed by that sad 
night you have told me of." 

"Yet it was not so very sad, was it?" said Vincent 
" How the angels must have made merry that night over 
all those conversions. And even my dear father's death- 
bed had its compensations*" 

" It's a profound mystery," said the Superior. " It only 
shows us how little we pigmies know on this tiny speck of 
a planet." 

" Yes," said Vincent. " I am learning to distrust these 
penny books which profess to tell you everything in one 
hundred and forty-four questions and answers," 

"We've just published another," said the Sup«ior, 
laughing. 
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" I know," said Vincent ; " I've read it, but it does not 
profess to tell you everything. How glorious this air is I 
I believe the dad might have lived in this air if we could 
have got him away from Walthamstow." 

" We invited him here once, unbeknown to you, but he 
would not come," 

" Did you ? " said Vincent " I expect he was afraid of 
monks, though he had a liking for St Francis. I read him 
the story of ' True Joy * once, and he was mighty pleased. 
He liked the 'Wolf of Gubbio' too. He thought the 
Wolf must have been a capitalist" 

" Tamed by Christianity ? " said the Superior. 

"Yes. I never thought of that How stupid of me! 
By the way, when is Spikes coming for his retreat ? How 
funny it sounds I Spikes in retreat I You must be merciful, 
Superior. He probably thinks you keep a dungeon for 
reclaimed journalists." 

" It wouldn't be a bad thing for some of them, especially 
before they were reclaimed." 

" For Lord Haypence, for example ? " 

" Yes, or the editor of the Times before a Tory victory 
in the Commons." 

"Or Lady Loafer on Saturday night before visiting 
St Clara's. But, seriously, when is Spikes due ? " 

" He ought to be here by now. There he is, coming up 

the road." 

" Let's go and meet him ; he may be shy if we flood him 
with * Brothers ' en masse." 

But Spikes was not in a shy mood to-day. He was 
bubbling over with some news he had to tell, and when 
they got him into the ante-room he plunged tn medias res. 

" Vinney," he said, " I have come to tell you the result 
of the meeting of the staff of Vox. We met yesterday at 
Yeast Lodge, which, I am glad to hear, you 
to Kitty for her life. She wants the staff to gf 
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i meetings there, and she promises a duck and green 
was whenever they are in season. Well, I must tell you I 
Chat we met to talk over the future of Vox. The drcula- 
lion is still over 100,000, and is going up. It would be ] 
s to let it drop. But who's to be editor? " 
"You, of course," said Vincent, "when you've finished 
■our retreat Sugarstick can keep it going meanwhile." 

" Not a bit of it," said Spikes. " I made them a speech. 
[ threatened to secede if they did not make the League 
Kent out the word ' Secularist ' from the title, or refuse 
L to record its doings any more. They said they would 
do what they could. Then I told them that it was certain 
that all over the country now there is a feeling that 
Socialism, if it is to succeed, must at least not be anti- 
Christian. I told them in passing that I had done with 
atheism, at which they did not seem surprised. Then 
came my coup d'tfial. ' Gentlemen,' I said, ' there is but 
one name associated with Vox Populi and its editorship 
which can carry us to victory. That name is Heathcote. 
There is but one man who can step into the late editor's 

»jfaoe5 with any chance of maintaining the paper's popu- 
;larity. Fortunately, his name is the same as that of our 
late chief. Gentlemen, i nominate and I shall vote for 
Vincent Heathcote.' " 

" You silly old boy," said Vincent. " Of course they | 
rejected your proposal. Did you even find a seconder?" 

" Indeed I did," said Spikes. " The "Morning Star' rose 
to the occasion or the bait or whatever you like to call 
it, and said, ' My friends, Spikes is right. Don't be 

» alarmed, comrades, I'm not a Christian ; but I believe 
b) Vincent Heathcote, It's a short creed, but it's good 
business. Why, the whole of London's talking about 
him.' 
'"Will he drop the "Reverend "?' said Sugarstick. *Vox \ 
•> can't stand that.' 
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" • Bosh ! ' said L • If s as good as " Sugarstick".' That 
was a foolish remark on my part, and he wouldn't vote in 
consequence. 

" Then we went on discussing pros and cons for an hour 
and a half. I promised you would not turn Vox into 
a religious newspaper, at least, I said you wouldn't adver- 
tise curates and their views or vicarages to let I even 
said you wouldn't inform your readers when the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury went to Brighton, or that the deacon's 
wife at Ebenezer Chapel had been delivered of twins. 
Was I right?" 

"Spikes, you really are a caution," laughed Vincent 
" I suppose you wouldn't mind my telling them when 
Bunks has got the gout?" 

"Or that Lady Warwick has sold her coronet for the 
cause ? " said the Superior. 

" Oh, there's no religion in that," laughed Spikes. 

" Isn't there ? " said Vincent " But larks apart, Spikes, 
how did the voting go ? " 

" Nem. con, for you. Sugarstick grunted and didn't vote. 
So, Mr. Vincent Heathcote, I salute you as the new editor 
of VoxPopuliP 

" Superior, what shall I do ? " 

" We must talk it over in chapter to-night," he replied. 
" It's a startling proposition. I think Mr. Sp— — , I beg 
your pardon, what is your real name ? " 

"Rednal," said Spikes, "but you had better call me 
Spikes." 

" I think, Mr. Rednal, we had better fix this up before 
you go into retreat" 

" I dare not decide without consulting Jack and Barty," 
said Vincent, " and I think I ought to ask the Bishop of 
London." 

" You had better go to town to-morrow morning," said 
the Superior. 
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Yet another meeting was held before the final decision 
was agreed upon. This time it was at SL Martin's Mission, 
where our old friends assembled within twenty-four hours 
of the receipt of a letter from Vincent to Father John. 

"Which as how the Father did seem that excited when 
he got his letters that morning," said Mrs. Buttles, "as 
mine were pleased when 'e got a five-pun note from the 
post-orfice once as were lyin' there for 'im as he didn' 
know it as were sent 'im from 'is old aunt in Orstralia 
as liked 'im when 'e were a kid, which as 'ow he bought 
me a new pair o' 'lastics an' a shawl as were like what 
Queen Wictona gave Squires' daughter when 'er got 
married as got divorced afore the year were out." 

Lady Spicebox flew down in a cab, leaving Sir Joscelyn 
to have his dinner alone, and eating potted meat sand- 
wiches all the way. Kesterton paired with the Under 
Secretary for War, and Barton put off his engagements 
for the evening, calling for Mr. Smilepeace at St. Silas' 
Vicarage at Vincent's request received by telegram. 

Vincent arrived latest of them all, having called at 
Fulham Palace immediately on his arrival, 

"What did the Bishop say?" asked Smilepeace. 

"He leaves it in your hands," said Vincent "He was 
very kind, and if you will allow it he will make no objec- 
tion. He asks me to take pity on the bishops and treat 
them fairly. 1 promised I would." 

" It will be the first time," said Barton, " that Vox has 
I done so," 

"Perhaps so," said Vincent; "but it will also be the 
first time the editor has known what a bishop is," 

" Now, Lady Spy, you must take the chair this evening," 
said Father John. 

"Oh, no," said Lady Spicebox, "the editor of Vox, of 
course, must do that 1 " 

" How like a woman ! " said Lord Barton ; " the meettng 
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is called to decide who is to be the editor of Vox. How 
can Vincent take the chair ? " 

" How like a man I " retorted Lady Spy. " This meeting 
is not to do anything of the kind. The staff has already 
decided who is to be the editor of Vox^ and we have got 
nothing to do with it except to say if Vincent may accept 
the office," 

** Quite right, my lady," said Father John. "You are 
evidently made for the chair, so take it" 

" Wait a minute, my lady," said Mrs. Buttles, running in, 
^ which as how the accylites 'as left their strawberry stalks 
on that chair, which as they've stuck a pin there afore now 
when Farver's a-sittin* down, which as how they'd been to 
Drory Lane an' seen the clown do it as the pantyloon 
a-hollered as frightened Mrs. Brown's baby in the pit as 
'ad convulsions as Mother Seegel's Syrup's all very well if 
you've got it, which as 'ow you can't expect to mind it 
a-goin' to a theater." 

"Look here, Father John," said Kesterton, when Mrs. 
Buttles had gone out, " if that old lady's to be one of my 
constituents when we've got the women the vote, I shall 
really have to withdraw my support from the movement" 

" No, you won't, Jack," said Lady Spicebox, " she'd make 
a splendid ' suffragette.' No Cabinet Minister could resist 
her ! " 

"Which as how a man's all very well in Parliament," 
said Father John, " but a woman 'ud be better as can talk 
nineteen to the dozen as my gran'muvver 'ud talk my 
gran'farver into the middle o' nex' week as 'e died forty 
year ago come Mi9haelmas as 'is buried in Snoreham 
churchyard as 'ad a 'erse o' four horses as were two more 
than Squire's." 

" My dear Father," said the chairwoman, " if you don't 
stop we shall die of laughing and never get to business. 
Now order, please! The question before the House is 
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Siis : Shall the Reverend Mr. Heathcote accept the offer 
made him of the editorship of the Vox Popttli? What 
«o you say, Lord Barton ? " 
" I say yes." 

" What are your reasons ? " said the chairwoman, 
" I reserve my reasons till the others have spoken, and 
if I agree with them I shall not give any." 

" Mr. Kesterton, M.P. for this borough, will now address 
the House," said Lady Spicebox. 

" I have thought it over very seriously," said Jack, 
^more seriously than I could have done in this comic 
piousehold known as a Vicarage, and I have come to the 
ame conclusion as Lord Barton." 
" Have you any reasons ? " 

"Yes, numerous," said Jack; "but I need not trouble 
Jhe meeting with them, seeing that we have all made 
•up our minds." 

" Wait a bit," said the chairwoman. " I want to speak, 
lentlemen, I also have thought it over, and I think it 
rill be just delightful and all that, you know. I think 
Vincent — I mean Mr. Heathcote — will be the right man in 
Sie right place and ail that. Those are my reasons, and 
I give them to you. Now, Mr. Smilepeace, let's hear what 
you think." 

"After all," said Vincent, "my good vicar has more 

right than any of us to be heard on the subject I would 

■ like to know from him whether, if I accept the editorship, 

^ne will allow me to stay on at St. Silas'." 

^1 Claude Smilepeace paused before answering. 

^H He owed much to Vincent, but on the other hand 

^■Vincent owed much to him. St Silas' Church had, indeed, 

^mecome a centre of interest in West London through the 

jraung curate's personality. On the other hand many of 

the old congregation had seceded for the same cause. 

Would the present congregation stand much more eccen- 
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tricity ? An editor-curate ! Editor of the most notorious 
Socialist paper in the country, and one which until the last 
week had been supposed to be Secularist into the bargain! 

Again, could Vincent really attend to both these sets of 
duties? To balance these considerations there was the 
g^eat outstanding fact that Vincent was the leader of a 
movement rapidly taking shape as the most important 
movement in Church and State that had been known since 
the time of the Tractarians. If he left St Silas' he would 
have to find another centre from which to work. Moreover, 
Smilepeace himself had thrown himself into the move- 
ment, and had no intention of leaving it He felt as he 
sat at the table that he was really one of the St Martin's 
Mission set To turn off Vincent would be his loss, and 
nobody else's. 

Finally he gave his adhesion to the proposal, and cheer- 
fully consented to retain Vincent as his curate. 

Vincent thanked him. *' I owe ever)rthing to you, Vicar. 
You have been an example to me of unselfishness and 
humility, which is as rare as it is beautiful and Christlike. 
My friends, I shall write to-night to the secretary, accept- 
ing the editorship of Vox^ and I hereby elect you all to 
serve me on the staff." 

" What, me too ? " said Lady Spicebox. 

" Most decidedly," said Vincent 



CHAPTER IX 
THE EDITOR'S CHAIR 

There are some people whom I must startle, if I am to do any good. 
But to startle the majority of good and sensible men, or to startle, so as 
to disgust at once a majority of any sort, are things which I most earnestly 
should wish to avoid. — DR. Arnold 

" XD LESS me, it's quite like old times to have you here 

J3 again, my Vinney," said Kitty Barnes as she 
bustled about to get the dinner ready. " Though I don't 
like that collar of yours. Why don't you wear a white 
choker, as your friend Charles Kingsley did ? " 

"For much the same reason, Aunt Kittens, that you 
don't wear a crinoline. Times have changed. CucuUus 
non facit monachum^ which, being interpreted into plain 
English, means ' It isn't the collar as makes the Anglican 
parson.' But, Aunt Kittens, what are you going to do all 
by yourself in this house? We shall not be here very 
often now. It is too far for me to come from London 
more than once a week." 

"Well, if you'll consent, Vinney, Spikes and his wife 
would like to live here as my lodgers." 

" That's an excellent arrangement," said Vincent, " and 
I'd like to see it carried out. I've never seen Mrs. Rednal, 
and shall be glad to make her acquaintance. By the way, 
Aunt Kittens, you know that Spikes is a Christian now.'' 

"Yes, my dear, I saw him saying his prayers one 
morning. But I say as Spikes has been a Christian all 
along. He never did no harm to any one." 
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** You talk as if a Christian was a sort of good, bene- 
ficent dog, and Christianity like mild Lager beer, Aunt 
Kittens. I wish you would read the New Testament and 
find out more about us." 

"There, Vinney, leave me alone. Are you any better 
for being a Christian ? No. Aren't you just my darling 
boy as you always were long afore you wore that collar? 
Wouldn't you have given the shirt off your back to a 
starving man just as much in the old days as you would 
now ? " 

Vincent felt himself nonplussed. Somehow the Fenwick 
teaching had left out the question of how to deal with 
a good old pagan lady who had never seen a self-examina« 
tion book." 

** I believe," he said to himself, " the only way to make 
Aunt Kittens a Catholic is to get her to meet Mrs. Buttles. 
rU try it anyhow." 

" Aunt Kittens," he said, " will you come down to Lime- 
house some day to see an old lady of my acquaintance ? 
She would like to know you." 

" Bless you, Vinney ; I don't go out to no tea-parties, 
and I've heard that your acquaintances are mostly rich 
folk as Osmund and I never got on well with." 

*' Oh, no, she's quite poor and such a chatty old girl. She 
never stops talking." 

" Well, I make no promises, but I'll see about it Now 
here's the staff a-coming and the taters are not done." 

Once more the staff assembled round the table at 
Yeast Lodge. Over the mantelpiece hung a portrait of 
John Baptist Heathcote. which seemed to smile at them 
a little contemptuously, as much as to say, " How will you 
manage without me, I'd like to know ? " It was a strange 
sight Scarlet ties and brown suits for the most part, and 
one figure in black at the head of the t? 
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"I am going to read to you, gentlemen," said Vincent, I 
Pthe introductory article I have written for next Friday's 
Wf^ax. I shall be glad to hear your criticisms when I have 
pnished." 

Sugarstick took out his book and pencil with which to 
make notes. He was still a Uttte suspicious of the new . 
riitor ; but he knew he was in a minority, and it would not | 
ido to run the risk of getting the sack. 
Vincent read as follows : — 
" Title of the article : — 

'OUR AIMS AND HOPES' 
BV 

The Editor 
" Comrades, Readers of Vox, 
" I have been asked by our old friends, the staff, to I 
become the editor in the place of your good friend, ray | 
tither, who has died. It is a difficult place to fill. For ' 
poany years, week by week, you have read his message to ■ 
^ourselves and to the people of England. 

" What was his aim ? It was to make England a happier 
lace to live in, to enable the English people to possess 
fand enjoy their own country and the fruits of their own 
labour. My aim is the same as his. It will always be the 
aim of the writers and readers of Vox so long as I am 
editor. Politically we are Socialists. We see in Socialism 
ihe vision of a state in which it will be possible for the 
realth of the country to be more equitably shared by all 
►ho labour justly to produce it. Under the present system 
ibis is not the case, it cannot be the case. 

'Wealth,' as Ruskin says, 'consists of the good and I 
lierefore useful things in the possession of the nation.' 

" If this be so, there is little wealth in England, for most 
good things are not in the possession of the nation. 

" To quote the same prophet. 'The fruit of aJl inquiries 
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respecting the wealth of any nation is not, how much it 
has ; but whether it is in a form that can be used, and in 
the possession of persons who can use it' 

" I ask you, comrades, is all or even a quarter of the 
wealth of England ' in a form that can be used,' or ' in the 
possession of persons who can use it ' ? 

" Leaving out the land, the minerals, etc, are education, 
leisure, pictures, books at the disposal of the nation, so 
that the people can have them, use them, enjoy them? 
No. The homes of the masses, the hours of labour, the 
schools system, the methods of trade are such that while 
multitudes are occupied in producing the good things, 
only a tiny minority have the opportunity or the power to 
use them. 

*' I say, politically we are Socialists. But can reform and 
revolution (for it is nothing less) come about by political 
means only ? 

" To this Vox has always answered No. 

** Vox has always understood, and has therefore always 
taught, that men must be persuaded in their minds that a 
change is right and good before they will consent to make 
it Socialism cannot be forced. The whole nation must 
be led on gradually to perceive that it is desirable. 

" Now, how is this to be done ? Here I touch a point 
at which you, my comrades, will consider that I am depart- 
ing from the policy of the late editor, and you will be 
right He held that 'education,' by which he meant 
instruction, was enough in order to effect the change. 

" * Teach people,' I am quoting from an old article of his, 
•teach people, teach people. Show them that as two 
and two make four, so competition leads to slavery, and 
they will immediately embrace Socialism.' 

" But, my comrades, do people immediately that they 
are taught that a practice is bad give it up and take *^^ •* 
new one ? I have not found it so. 
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H " Teach people that betting and gambling lead tn nine I 

" cases out often to ruin, Do they at once give them up? | 

" Teach a working man that buying cheap boots for his I 

children encourages sweating, and that they soon wear out. I 

Does he give up the practice? \ 

" Teach the landlord that keeping his slum dwellings ■ 

standing, out of which he is making a large profit in rent, ' 

is rearing a race of stunted mortals and killing little | 

children three months old. Does he at once pull them 

down and build good houses and perhaps take less rent? 

"No. Instruction by itself is inadequate. We have to J 
get to the root of the matter, which is a moral one. Men 1 
are selfish and covetous. Rich and poor, all classes are I 
guilty. 1 

" What shall we do ? Shall we punish them ? Certainly i 
not. We will help them to be utiselfish and to seek each j 
the other's good. This must be done all round. We 1 
want unselfish legislators, unselfish administrators, both 
Parliamentary and municipal. We want unselfish trade | 
unionists, men who will not despise the unskilled labourer 

for the unemployed who have not been so fortunate as they. 
"Again, we must get people to take a new view of 
' property.' If all property is to belong in the future to the 
community, then the individuals who at present form the 
community, and hold property in a totally different way, 
have got to be persuaded that the new way of holding it is 
^the best That means more unselfishness. i 

H " Dare I say, my comrades, what is in my mind as a I 
rChristian? Why not? It is this. No great national or ] 
social change has ever been brought about in any civilised I 
country except by men and women impelled by moral and I 
religious forces, I 

^^ " Christianity in days gone by put before Europe a new I 
^Hoeal of life and prevailed upon Europe to accept it J 

^Hp^ristian nations have failed in social reform only I 
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when they have departed from that ideal. Socialism, 
morally speaking, puts before us the same ideal of life as 
Christianity, namely brotherhood. 

''This ideal has to be put before us afresh in this 
twentieth century, not because Christianity has failed, but 
because the nations have departed from it 

" So far as Vox Populi has tried to persuade you in the 
past that this is not so and that Christianity itself must be 
abolished if Socialism is to come I say that Vox Populi 
has been wrong. It will not so try to persuade you s^ain. 

'' Nor do I anticipate, comrades, that the English people 
who read our newspaper will dissent from this. They 
are a religious people. If they have neglected Christian 
practice it has been because Christians have shown them a 
bad example of what Christianity is. Let all the masses 
of professing Christians begin once more to practise their 
religion and Socialism will come, for then as in the old 
days we shall be of one heart and soul, united in one holy 
bond of truth and peace and faith and righteousness. 

"Vincent Heathcote." 

" It's splendid," said Spikes. 

" I shall resign," said Sugarstick. 

But he didn't, all the same. 



CHAPTER X 
A GARDEN CITY 

This very earth, now outraged by wars and clouded with armaments, 
might be an earth of peace and goodwill. These cities of England, that now 
sprawl like rubbish heaps, might really be human homes, light and bright 
and sound and loveable. This British Commerce might be a network of 
intelligent co-operation instead of a savage strife of competitive interests. 
Trade might be open and honest and human-hearted. Wealth might be 
tempered, thoughtful, widespread, and sacrificial. The nation might be of 
one heart and one mind. And all men and women might feel themselves free 
in a free land which was their own. — H. S. Holland 

THE platform of Victoria Station was crowded one 
summer afternoon with our own special Dramatis 
Persona and their friends bound for Bartonville, the 
delightful "Garden City" which was gradually coming 
into being in a sweet Surrey village under the direction 
of Lord Barton. Thither he had invited Father John, 
Kesterton, Vincent, Sir Joscelyn and his lady, the Vox 
writers, Claude Smilepeace, and even Kitty Barnes and 
Mrs. Buttles. 

Sir Joscelyn was specially interested in the cheap and 
pretty cottages which Lord Barton had caused to be 
erected. 

" There can never be any slums here," he said, " even 
though we are close to London, and even if Socialism 
never comes. Here are wide streets and large gardens 
and beautiful little dwelling places." 

** How can you afford to do it ? " said Sir Joscelyn, 

'' I can only do it by being content to make fifty per cent 
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less in ground rents than my father received for the older 
part of Bartonville, But in the end even this will pay from 
what is called a business point of view. Not that I care 
for that. The real profit will be for the nation, in the 
fact that our death rate is low, our infant mortality 
is almost nil, and our young men and young women are 
strong and healthy. We can beat any of the suburban 
clubs at cricket, football, and hockey. That's ' wealth," 
Sir Joscelyn." 

" How interesting I " said Lady Spicebox. " I told you, 
Jossy, you'd come to Socialism in the end." 

" But this is not Socialism," said Sir Joscelyn. 

" It is preparing the way for it," replied Lord Barton. 
" We are getting people used to the communal life. When 
it is all in working order, I shall hand it over to the muni- 
cipal authorities. But it is not ready for them yet nor 
are they ready for it," 

"What do you mean by the 'communal life'?" asked 
Sir Joscelyn. 

" 1 mean the sharing by all classes of their interests and 
ideas by living together in an English town in something 
of the same way as people live in some of the little 
villages on the Continent." 

" But these people are all of one class, are they not ? " 

" On the contrary, though their houses look of much 
the same size there are all kinds of inhabitants. We 
have agricultural labourers who work on the farms, but 
we have also clerks who run into the City by the tram 
every day. We have artists, authors, journalists, in fact, 
all kinds." 

" Except the Dukery Square lot ? " said Lady Spy, 
laughing. 

" We have one of them," said Lord Barton. " Mrs. 
Vandertrust has lived here .since her husband's death, and 
a most valuable acquisition she has been to us," 



"I suppose he left a mi 
Joscelyn. 

" i did not mean that," said Barton. " Mrs. Vandertrust 
is loved by all who know her here. She sheds a bright- 
ness wherever she goes ; the children love her ; and she is 
always gathering the people together for games and 
parties. She is my best ally in giving the communal 
tone to the place." 

"What's that building over there?" said Sir Joscelyn. 
" It's the best proportioned of all of them, except perhaps 
the church." 

" Oh, that's our little theatre and concert hall," said 
Lord Barton. "That reminds me, we have yet another 
West-Ender coming down. Poppy Oliphant has under- 
taken to manage our dramatic and musical department." 

"Excuse me," said Sir Joscelyn, "for asking again a 
horridly British question. How do you make it all pay?" 

"Look round you," said Barton, "and you will see 
where the wealth comes from. These are our factories, 
though they look prettier than most. Before I started 
this place I got half a dozen picked firms to move their J 
work down here. This, as you know, was our family estate 
and was chiefly occupied by a perfectly useless park, 

" My friends said to me, ' How nice it will be for you to 
have this beautiful place to return to when you are fagged 
out by your duties in the House of Lords 1 ' How comic 
one's friends are without meaning to be! Even now 
when I do attend the House of Lords regularly during 
session I spend less than two hundred hours there in five 
months. Fagged out, indeed ! Then they told me I I 
could have garden parties, and after the season was over.l 
might allow some Sunday-schools to have tea in a corner 1 
of the park sufficiently far away not to come between thSB 
wind and my nobility. 

" I determined to strike out a new line altogether. 
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made the house into a convalescent home with the garden 
attached. Then I laid hands on the park. I sought out 
the firms I have mentioned and persuaded them to come 
here. They have never r^frettcii it There's a peculiar 
Bartonville swing and energy among our workers here 
which is well known and envied by all who are watching 
us. Then there are the farms. They keep the place 
countrified. It is a curious mixture of rural and urban 
life. The farm labourers are sharpened up by their con- 
tact with the townsmen, yet they are so fond of the 
country that they never want to go to London. The 
townsmen, on the other hand, have lost their cockneyisms 
and much prefer looking after their gardens to running 
back to London in the evening to some stifling music- 
hall. Besides, under Poppy Oliphant's direction, we shall 
foon have all we want in that way on the spot." 
\^'. "You said just now," remarked Sir Joscelyn, "that 
'eventually you would hand it over to the municipality. 
How do you manage to keep it in your hands now ? Do 
not these firms lease their grounds from you ?" 

" I should have said * we,' not * I,'" replied Lord Barton. 
"We are all in partnership. It is a small co-operative 
commonwealth. The land is in the hands of trustees who 
are bound to keep it for its original purpose. Talking of 
co-operation, I should tell you that the farms pay well 
being worked on this plan. Instead of having rival 
farmers competing with one another, as we had, we have 
now one great business run upon one scientific plan. We 
have a growing trade with London in butter, milk, and 
eggs, and we supply all the needs of our colony into the 
bargain I" 

"One more question. Lord Barton," said Sir Joscelyn. 
" Is your idea as a Socialist, that gradually others will 
adopt these plans until the whole country becomes co- 
operative?" 
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Not exactly that," said Lord Barton, "Obviously 
this exact plan could not be adopted everywhere Just to 
mention one point, our nearness to London is a great | 
advantage which many other places would lack. But I 
think the agricultural problem could get far on towards 
solution if all landlords were to exercise more enterprise 
and originality in the management of their property and 
were not so narrow in their outlook. Believe me, Sir 
Joscelyn, a little imagination on the part of rich people 
would do more to solve our social problems than any- 1 
tilling else in the world." 

" I thought you believed in faith," said Sir Joscelyn. 

" Well, imagination in a Christian is faith," replied Lord 
Barton. ' 

"That was a fine saying of your Prime Minister, Sir 
Joscelyn, how he wanted to turn England from being the 
pleasure ground of the rich' into being the 'treasure 
house of the poor.' But I chiefly look for this from my ^ 
experiment and similar ones. They will tend to create^ 
the communal idea in people's minds. Socialism will not ' 
then come as a shock, suddenly hurled at people by a 
triumphant majority in Parliament, but it will impercep- 
tibly recommend itself to them as the natural way in 
which they would arrange their political and industrial 
affairs," ] 

And how do you manage about religion ? " said Lady j 
Spicebox. " Have you not about fifty sects all fighting j 
one another ? " 1 

That is a difficulty, no doubt," replied Barton. "I I 
<Beed not say that we do not force the Church religion upon | 
■any one. And I have learnt from Father John how to get 1 
on with the Nonconformists, ' 

"We have an excellent parson who does a good work. 
I'We avoid the religious education squabbles by having no 
icligion taught in the schools at all. We all agreed to 
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withdraw the children from State teaching. But in my 
little town hall, which you see yonder, we allow the 
various denominations to instruct each its own children 
twice a week. Even the Secularists and the 'moral in- 
structionists ' have their classes. The Socialists also have 
a class for young citizens, which is doing a grand work. It 
is remarkable that since we adopted this plan we have 
found out all sorts of ways of working tc^ether which we 
never thought possible while we were quarrelling. Our 
children meet together on all kinds of occasions. We 
have gymnasia, bands of hope, botany classes, with 
rambles in the spring and summer, wood-carving classes, 
and things of that kind, in which Church children and no- 
Church children mix, and nobody knows there is any 
difference." 

"But," said Sir Joscelyn, "I thought you Christian 

. 'Socialists made a great point of the Church religion and 

Its special bearing on Socialism just because it is Church. 

' If you mix them all up, does it not tend to blur the line 

and so defeat your main object ? " 

" No," said Barton ; " I find that if you get Churchmen, 
Nonconformists, and Secularists to work together for a 
common object, they find out that they really agree on 
about ten more common objects than the particular one 
they are working for. We haven't time to quarrel about 
theology at Bartonville. All that is wanted is a little tact 
and a great deal of charity. Love conquers all. Of course, 
we are very definite with our own Church children. But 
the others like us all the better for that. They dislike 
jelly-fish Churchmanship much more than the *High 
Church,' as they call it. We have all kinds of preachers 
here, but they much prefer old Father John to Canon 
Pixley. For one thing Pixley's sermons never convert 
anybody to anything, and we are great believers in con- 
version here." 
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" Really, Barty, Lord Haypence ought to secure you for 
an interview in the Daily Postboxl' said Lady Spicebox. 
" You have told us everything." 

" No," said Barton, " he should secure Sir Joscelyn as 
an interviewer. He has drawn it out of me with admir- 
able dexterity. Now come to tea." 

In a large marquee opposite the Convalescent Home the 
tea was laid. Vincent was seated next to Mrs. Vander- 
trust, and was calling her attention with delight to an 
animated conversation of a rather one-sided character 
going on between Mrs. Buttles and Kitty Barnes. 

" I wish," he said, " you could get to know one of those 
old ladies. She was housekeeper to my father who, as you 
know, was a Secularist. She has a good heart and would 
make a good^Christian were she not so entirely ignorant" 

"Shall I ask her to stay with me here?" said Mrs. 
Vandertrust. " We could then talk it all over." T^ 

"A capital idea," said Vincent. "You and she, Mrs.*^ 
Vandertrust, are already somewhat sadly connected in my 
mind, I was on my way to my father's death-bed when I 
read your letter. Kitty Barnes, that old lady, met me at 
the door when I had your letter in my hand." 

"Your father was a good man, was he not?" said 
Mrs. Vandertrust 

" Yes," said Vincent thoughtfully, " he was a good man." 

" How do you account for it," she went on, " that in 
the case of a man like your father he was able to do so 
much good without being a Christian ? Could he have 
done much more if he had been one ? " 

" I think," said Vincent, " that is just a question which 
I, knowing him so well, could answer easily if I chose, 
but I would rather not" 

" You mean that you would not like to say things about 
your dead father to a comparative stranger." 

" Partly that I think I can see, knowing what I do, 
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what a very much better man, even from the point of view 
of good works, which are only a small part of goodness, 
he could have been if he had been a Christian. Putting 
my father out of the question, don't you think, Mrs. 
Vandertrust, that our host, Lord Barton, is vastly better 
for being a Christian ? Is there not an enormous differ- 
ence between the way he does this work here and the way 
in which a mere philanthropist does his ? I can imagine 
a non-religious, scientific man making a colony like this 
merely as a sociological experiment But I am certain it 
would be a very different thing from Bartonville." 

" That again," said Mrs. Vandertrust, " is where Chris- 
tian Socialism is needed to soften and humanise mere 
economic Socialism." 

" Exactly. State Socialism pure and simple could pro- 
duce a comfortable colony of workhouses and barracks, 
but it requires a Lord Barton to produce a Bartonville." 

" I suppose," said Mrs. Vandertrust, " that Lord Barton 
* has been inspired by his religion to do all this." 

•* Entirely," replied Vincent. " Bartonville is the pure 
product of Christianity in a man. He was left an orphan 
when a boy. He came under the influence of John Ball. 
The grace of God worked in him, and this is the result 
It is the fruit of the Spirit which is love." 

" And if you lived here, Mr. Heathcote, as I do, you 
would know how this love has penetrated and softened the 
ordinary inhabitants. We don't, of course, claim to be a 
religious colony. There is no force exercised, and no in- 
terference allowed with anybody's beliefs, but there is an 
extraordinary unity of spirit pervading all who live and 
work here." 

" I am told," said Vincent, " that you, too, have a great 
influence, and the people love you.'* 

" I certainly love them." 

" And that, too, you owe to Lord Barton." 

" No, Mr. Heathcote," she said, " I owe it all to you." 



CHAPTER XI 
THE REVOLUTION 

It's a tremendous time, isn't it ? — a Day of the Lord— not yet the last, I 
fear : but the Kingdom of God seems to be coming fost, though the devil still 
plays a strong hand. — Tom Hughbs 

ONCE again the relentless power of the Septennial 
Act had forced the country into a General Election. 
Never perhaps had there been so dark and uncertain 
a prospect before any party as that which lay before the 
Tories as they went to the poll. It was not that they" 
feared the return of a majority of the old-fashione<t<rf 
Liberals. The small contingent of these who had been 
returned to the last Parliament had made their position 
even worse by their doings in the House during the past 
six years. But the Government were well aware that the 
country outside Westminster had changed its mind. The 
Labour Party and those who had followed Kesterton in 
his vigorous policy of social reforms had been carrying 
on an agitation throughout the length and breadth of the 
land for years. They had not gained adherents so much 
by attacking the Government as by placing before the 
people an attractive, well-considered programme of what 
might be done by any well-disposed Cabinet, with a 
majority at its back. They did not threaten a complete 
scheme of Socialism, but they proposed every conceivable 
kind of l^islation which tended in that direction. They 
talked of " charters," the Charter of the Children, the 
Charter of the Women Workers, the Charter of the Un- 
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employed, the Charter of the Agricultural Labourer, the 
Charter of Temperance Reform. 

It had caught on. Here was something definite at last. 
It was no mere negative policy of destroying the old 
Church, which was becoming more popular every day, or 
the House of Lords, which was rapidly destroying itself 
with the exception of the Barton clientele. It was a posi- 
tive programme of Hope and Freedom. If it failed, 
England would be no worse off than before. The poor 
could hardly be poorer : the plight of the unemployed and 
the sweated workers could hardly be more piteously sad. 

And if it succeeded, well, a new era would begin. The 
nation would revive and possess the land. There was no 
animosity against the rich as such. The bulk of them 
simply did not count in the national life. They seemed 
to the masses to be bent on pleasure. Let things go their 
way. The mass of the people intended to strike for a new 
social life of which it dreamed. Added to this there were 
a large number of candidates of the educated class who 
frankly gave their adhesion to Kesterton's programme, 
though preferring not to call themselves Labour men. 
Of such Vincent Heathcote used to say in after years that 
he counted no less than forty who had been members of 
his Thursday conferences. Churchpeople in all parts of 
the country followed Kesterton, who had become a kind 
of idol in their eyes. Even the Ecclesiastical Times 
departed from its usual non-committal attitude and boldly 
advised its readers to vote for him. 

The die was cast Old-fashioned people sat and rubbed 
their eyes as they read the morning and evening news- 
papers and became aware that the surprises of 1906 were 
as nothing beside this that was going on as the returns 
came in. There could be no doubt about it. There would 
be a Labour Government or something like it 
• ••••• 
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It was in the midst of this epoch-making period that 
the bishops of the Church of England held one of their 
private meetings at Lambeth Palace, which are the modern 
substitute for the ancient synods. Their lordships were 
in a good humour, for though the advent of a Labour 
Government was not quite to the taste of many of them, 
yet the dS^U of the old Liberalism with its Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment cry was particularly gratifying 
to them all. They were pleased too at the prominent 
part taken by Churchmen in the revolution. Though 
many could not " see eye to eye," as they put it. with Mr. 
Kesterton and Lord Barton, yet they felt proud to think 
that these two great men, who were making the England 
of the future, were both loyal sons of the Church. 

The business before the meeting was a little irritating 
these Fathers in God, who were bursting to talk politics 
id speculate on the probable personnel of the new 
Cabinet. First, there were proposals concerning the orna- 
ments rubric to be placed before Convocation. Should 
the clergy wear linen vestments or silk ? A grave subject 
this to discuss, while the destinies of the Empire were in 
the melting-pot I It is only fair to our Fathers in God to 
say that, excepting one or two of them, they were heartily 
sick of the question, and would willingly have discussed 
some social problem of pressing importance. But un- 
fortunately the ritual controversy was still alive, and they 
were obliged to do their best to bring Churchmen into 
agreement, so that as one united body they might go 
forth to combat real national evils. 

The debate dragged wearily on. My lord of Barchester, 
last of the old-fashioned prelates, was of opinion that 
any vestments were worn at all the nation would be 
shed by a pestilence from Heaven. He was not at 
ure that the Labour majority at the recent election 
not connected with the proposal 
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** These two men,** he said, " whom many of your lord- 
ships, to my great regret, seem to delight to honour, 
Lord Barton and Mn Kesterton, are, I am told, in the 
habit of attending churches where these dresses are worn 
by so-called Protestant ministers. Can we be surprised 
that having accustomed themselves to look upon such 
abominations they think nothing of upsetting all law and 
order in our dear Protestant country ? " 

The Bishop of Brighton, on the other hand, a Broad 
Churchman, who, oddly enough, considered himself a 
successor of Frederic Denison Maurice and Charles Kings- 
ley, said that he saw no harm in linen. Silk, he feared, 
was symbolical of Popery, but plain white linen was quite 
harmless. There were some people who thought him a 
ritualist He assured his brethren he was nothing of 
the kind. It was the glory of their dear Church of 
England to be able to include men like himself and men 
like the Bishop of Barchester in one comprehensive com- 
munion. He would suggest that linen be permitted, but 
that if a clergyman preferred it, he should be allowed 
to wear nothing to distinguish him from his Christian 
brethren. 

All the bishops laughed at this last sentence, but his 
lordship of Brighton could not for the life of him under- 
stand why. 

After an hour's discussion of this fruitful subject, upon 
which for the twentieth time no conclusion was arrived at, 
the Primate read out some complaints he had received 
of illegal proceedings in the diocese of Swampton, The 
first letter was signed by Sir Martyn and Lady Loafer. 
They had been on a motor tour round the country, and 
they wished to call the attention of the bishops to the 
hideous doings of certain clergymen in the diocese of 
Swampton. Swampton itself, they said, was comparatively 
free from anything objectionable from a Church point of 
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tew. The cathedral, of course, was beyond suspicion, 
"he congregation in the parish church was small but 
Wmest. The clergyman wore a blacli gown in the pulpit, 
and that of itself was a proof that he was doing good 
Christian work. But in the neighbourhood of Swampton 
there were several objectionable places. There was a 
^ monastery " called Fenwick, where the " brothers," as 
they were styled, a word unknown to the Protestant 
Church, said Romish prayers every day which were not in 
ihe Prayer Book. They also held Romish retreats. It 
was significant as showing the signs of the times that 
some of the Socialist party attended these retreats. 
This Lady Loafer had found out from a telegraph boy, 
jpfao had quite justifiably read a telegram which he had 

1 to deliver at the monastery. 

At another church in the diocese, in the village of 
Greenside, to wit, a clergyman was said to bring a cow 
bto church at the harvest festival as an emblem of 

ace and Plenty, 

Sir Martyn Loafer was told this by the widow of the 
ex-churchwarden. She was a little deaf, and she may 
^ve heard her husband say that there was a row in the 
church, but Sir Martyn thinks it must have been a co2v, 

Kause he has heard of such things being done in Catholic 
churches on the Continent 

Suffice it to say that with the exception of the Bishop 
pf Barchester their lordships did not take these complaints 
very seriously; in fact, the Bishop of London laughed 
BUtright and the Primate could scarcely resist a smila 
J difficult, too, to say much about the Fenwick com- 
^aints after the Bishop of Caldey Island had confessed 
tat he himself regularly attended the " Romish retreats " 
ivery year, 

" But what does the Bishop of Swampton say himself? " 
taid the Bishop of Barchester. 
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« I am afraid, my brothers," said the Primate, ''that our 
good Bishop of Swampton will never be able to answer 
that question. He is lying dangerously fll. This is the 
more sad for the Church at the present political juncture 
because, as your lordships know, he was one who, by his 
sympathies with Christian Socialism, I say emphatically 
Christian Socialism, would have done immense service to 
us all at this crisb in our national history." 

•* My brothers," said the Bishop of London, " His Grace's 
mention of Christian Socialism gives me the cue to rise 
and say how much I deplore that we should have to 
waste our time wrangling over these ceremonial questions. 
You have heard of the work that has been done by one 
of the clergy of my diocese, Mr. Vincent Heathcote, 
You know, too, how intimately he is associated with 
Mr. Kesterton and Lord Barton. Does not the present 
political outlook seem to be calling us to a great effort to 
combine Religion and Social Reform? Let us do what 
we can to back up these men and win the nation back to 
Christ" 

" Excuse me, your Grace," said the Bishop of Brighton, 
entering the room in a great hurry, his face flushed with 
excitement, " I am sure you will wish at once to see the 
evening paper, or, if you will permit me,^I will read to the 
meeting two pieces of news of the utmost interest and 
importance." 

The Primate nodded assent, and amid breathless silence 
he read out these words : — 

" We deeply regret to have to inform our readers that 
the Right Reverend Dr. Lestrange, Bishop of Swampton, 
passed away this morning. He was one of the most 
rightly revered bishops of the Church of England, being 
well known for his advocacy of well-considered social 
reforms. The news is of special interest at this time, for 
the appointment of his successor will of course rest with 
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th6 new Government, the late Prime Minister having 
resigned office yesterday." 

" The other news," said the Bishop of Brighton, trem- 
bh'ng with suppressed emotion, " is this, that the King has 
sent for Mr. Kesterton." 



CHAPTER XII 
TWO LETTERS 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 

And God fulfils Himself in many ways 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

Tbnnyson 

VINCENT was staying at the little cottage which 
Lord Barton kept for himself and friends at Barton- 
ville. He was expecting his friend in at any moment as 
he sat in an arm-chair communing with himself. 

What was the subject of his thoughts ? 

" Politics," you will say, of course. Kesterton's Cabinet? 
Barton's place in it ? Bunks' place ? The next article in 
Vox on the Dawn of the New Era ? 

All wrong, dear reader. He is thinking of none of 
these things. He is in love! You have not suspected 
this before. No, of course not, for Vincent himself has 
only known it for three weeks. While the outside world 
was supposing, if it supposed at all, that the notorious 
Mr. Heathcote was gloating over the election returns 
and smacking his lips and rubbing his hands at the ex- 
hilarating news of victories which he had been largely 
instrumental in winning, our friend was all the time 
being conquered himself by that sly little boy called 
Cupid. 

Yes, in his quiet way he had been making love, chiefly 
by letter, to Cissy Vandertrust. 

She had loved him for a long time, but he had been 
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slow to perceive it. Her change of life had been entirely 
due to his teaching which she had either heard or heard 
about The visit to Alabaster at that eventful Christmas- 
tide had bred a holy discontent within her mind even 
before she had married Mr. Vandertrust. As she wrote 
the letter to Vincent on the last night of the Mission, in 
the presence of her husband's dead body, she became 
aware that admiration for the teacher was already chang- 
ing into love for the man. On his side, perhaps, it was 
the conversation they had at the Bartonville garden party 
which had first awakened in him the germs of affection. 
He, too, had admired before he loved. Her life among 
the colonists in that Surrey paradise, so different from the 
aimless, artificial existence of Dukery Square to which 
she had been used, the gentle, tender behaviour of the 
young widow among this quite new set of companions, 
made her to Vincent, with his knowledge of the average 
character of the Smart Set, little short of a heroine. And, 
then with him, too, this had ripened into love. 

He had asked her with all reverence and humility to! 
be his wife. 

It had been a difficult business to arrange. There was 
no doubt about the love. The money was the obstacle, 
and that not because, as in most cases of curate matrU ' 
mony, there was too little, but because there was tooj 
much, and it came from an evil source. Vincent was | 
fesolved that he would not allow himself to benefit 
directly by one penny of the Vandertrust fortune. To 
do so would be to stultify most of what he had said over 
and over again in the pages of the Fox and the pulpit 
'jn Dukery Square. Cissy must be willing to live on the 
parson's salary together with her own little fortune which 
father, who was a respectable head clerk in a Govern- 
l office, would give her, or Vincent would have to 
,k off the negotiations. He had not told her this. He 
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hmd left it entirdy to her to make a vduntaiy surrender 
He was sure she would make it, and she did 

The letter he held in his hand was not merely the 
acceptance of his proposal, it contained the written pro- 
mise to make what was probaUy KXf^ of the greatest 
sacrifices offered by a Christian woman since the Middle 
Ages. She of her abundance cast in all that she had. 
Nobody knew of it except Vincent It was ten years 
or more before even Father John thought he had solved 
the riddle by the discovery of an old American news- 
paper containing particulars of a ^gigantic windfall for 
Chicago charities." 

"People will say nasty things/' said Vincent to him- 
self. " The Duchess of Derwentwater will wag her head 
and Lady Loafer her tongue. But what does it matter ? 
I'm used to nasty things. And there are plenty of nice 
things to counterbalance them. And this is one," he said 
as he kissed the letter and wetted it with a tear of grati- 
tude to God. 

•* Oh my!" he said, suddenly recovering himself, "there's 
another nasty thing, I shall have to tell my mother-in- 
law not to . . . Poor dear! It is almost too late for 
her to stop it. Now, there's another deficiency in my 
Fenwick education. They never told me what to say 
to a mother-in-law who isn't content with the complexion 
God has given her 1 Well, I dare say I shall find out by 
the light of nature. 

" I won't have a fashionable wedding. I leave such 
ritualism as that to Lady Loafer. No, we'll be married 
at St. Martin's in a Christian way. The wedding to begin 
with. Then the Lord's Supper. Then a real wedding 
breakfast prepared not by Gunter but by Mrs. Buttles. 
I must give Aunt Kittens a new gown. 

" Who shall be my best man? Why the Prime Minister 
of course I Or Barty ? Or Spikes ? 
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"And Lady Spy — what will she be? She can't be brides- 
maid. She might give me away. I expect she'll say Tm 
giving myself away. Besides, I forgot, it's the bride who 
is given away. ■ Dear, oh dear I How jolly happy I am ! 
Hullo, Barty ! Here you are at last. I say, Barty, I've got it" 

"What? Has he written ? " 

*'He? No,jA^." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" She says, yes." 

"My dear Vinney, I congratulate you. I knew she 
would. My dear old boy, this is delightful. I thought it 
was something else. But never mind. This is better still." 

" What are you driving at ? " 

" Oh, all right. So you are going to be married. That* s 
splendid news." 

" You seem rather excited yourself, Barty. Look here, 
Barty. What is it? Were you in love with Cissy 
yourself? " 

" Good gracious, no." 

" Don't say ' good gracious,' as if it were an awful thing 
if you had been." 

" No, I didn't mean that." 

" Then you think her too rich ? " 

" Well, I don't say too rich ; but, of course, people will 
talk, you know." 

" Of course they will. Let them talk." 

" Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear I " said Lord Barton. 

" Barty, I know there's something you're keeping from 
me. You're not yourself this afternoon. Oh, now I know 
what it is. Kesterton has offered you a place in the 
Cabinet." 

" No, that's not it, at least, yes, it is." 

" What place has he offered you ? " 

" The Local Government Board." 

" Ah, now we have it Now it's my turn to congratu- 
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late you, which I do with all my heart I say, Barty^ we 
shall give jrou no peace now about the unemployed. I 
must go and write about it for the Vox. Oh dear! I 
wish Vox was at the bottom of the sea till aft^r my 
honeymoon." 

*^ I have made Spikes my secretary/' said Barton. 

'' That's good. Have you got anything for Sugarstick 
and Morning Star ? " 

** Kesterton will see to them, or Bunks. He goes to the 
Home Office." 

** My dear Barty, the countrsr's going to be governed by 
Vox I We may as well give up Yeast Lodge, and have 
the meetings of the staff in Downing Street" 

Vincent was beginning to snort like an old warhorse. 
For the first time for three weeks Socialism was begin- 
ning to interest him again. It came on him like a 
perspiration. 

" I say, Barty, what will he do about the Foreign Office 
and the War Office and the Admiralty? He'll have to 
keep the N.S.L. men out of them. The country wouldn't 
stand them. There'd be a reaction." 

" Well, I mustn't say because my lips are sealed, but 
you can take it from me that it will be all right Thanks 
to you, we've got some quite respectable men in the 
House of Commons. Look here, Vinney, has the post 
come in ? " 

" No," said Vincent " Do you expect some letters ? 
Here's the postman coming up the walk." 

Barton ran away to the corner of the room and began 
fanning himself with his handkerchief He felt as if he 
had done something naughty, and was now going to be 
found out 

There was only one letter, and it was marked " Official. 
Paid." 

It was for Vincent He opened it casually, thinking 
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It was a demand for income tax. Then he turned white 
and nearly dropped it. 

So this explains your agitation, Barty. You knew thlSfl 
was coming. You thought it had come already. Barty»B 
I ought to read this on my knees. Oh, what shall I s 
It's impossible 1 Impossible 1 Here, Barty ! read it out tCH 
me, I think I mu.st be dreaming." 

No, Vinney, you're not dreaming. It is written i 
plain white paper and in good black ink. Sit down while 
read it to you." 
It was from the Prime Minister, and read thus :- 

"My dearest Vincent, 

" I want you to do me a great kindness, which will | 
also, I am sure, be for the benefit of the Church at large. 

Will you let me recommend you to His Majesty for 
the see of Swampton, now vacant by the death of our 
old friend, Dr. Lestrange? No doubt such an appoint- 
ment will startle some people. You are only just thirty, 
which is the youngest age possible for a bishop. You 
hold no benefice either. But things are changing in 
England just now, and it is certainly no more revolutionary 
for you to be a bishop than for such as I to be Prime 
Minister. It would be a terrible disappointment to me 
if you refused. Of course you will speak to none but 
Barton about this until I have written to the King. 

Praying that the blessed Spirit will guide you aright, 
" Your ever affectionate friend, 

"Jack Kesterton. 

P.S. — On second thoughts, I do not mind your conJ 
suiting Father John or the Fenwick people. But no( 
Lady S , please I" 

Two such letters as those which Vincent had received 
within an hour would have upset the equilibrium of mo; 
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people. But in some ways the Prime Minister's communica- 
tion was less disturbing than the message which Spikes 
had brought to Fenwick offering him the editorship of 
Vox. Not that Vincent had for a moment anticipated 
such an offer as he had just received, but because the Vox 
seemed, curious as it may sound, to open out a greater 
vision even than the episcopal throne of Swampton. 
Perhaps if he had remembered that in a few years it 
would mean his entry into the House of Lords, where he 
would be able to stand side by side with the Government 
in the great fight, he would have felt differently. More- 
over, in the case of the editorship he had really wished for it 
without thinking it likely he would get it. There was in 
that case the additional surprise of getting what he wanted 
which is always exciting. 

A bishopric was something so entirely strange that the 
offer overwhelmed without exciting him. He could not 
fancy himself at all as a bishop. The thought of the 
dean and canons, the presentation at *Court, the charges 
to the clergy, the confirmations, the ordinations, the 
costume I It was crushing. Lord Barton, on the other 
hand, who had mixed up with episcopalia all his life as 
an ecclesiastical layman, who had tasted the boiled mutton 
and lemonade of the Palace, so to speak, from his youth 
up, knew exactly what it involved. He had trembled a 
little at the idea when the Prime Minister first mooted it, 
but two or three hours' consideration had acclimatised him 
and he was full of anticipations. 

He restrained himself, however, and left Vincent alone 
to pray, telling him that he would help him all he could 
to come to a right decision and offering to accompany 
him to Limehouse if he wished to go that night 

But in this case Vincent seemed not to wish to consult 
his friends. It seemed to him somehow a matter between 
himself and God. He just prayed all night 4s he had 
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idone before the London Mission and then wrote to ; 
Kesterton accepting the offer. 

It is doubtful if there had ever been a piece of ecclesi- 
astical news which created more comment than the | 
appointment of the new Bishop of Swampton. 

Spikes was the only person in the United Kingdom 
who expected it. The moment he had read in the papers 
that Kesterton had got a bishopric to give away he had 
said to Mrs. Rednal : — 

" He'll give it to Vincent Heathcote." 

Father John In his boisterous way nearly embraced 
Mrs. Buttles, "which as how the Farver seemed to have 
gone Off 'is 'ead as a poor girl in my late 'usband's time 
as were carried to the asylum as were put in the padded 
Toom, and all because Brother Vinney's to be a lord as 'e 
well deserves it as the Farver hisself ought to be one too ! " 

The circulation of the Vox leaped up to a quarter of a 
million in a week. The N.S.L. head-quarters were be- 
sieged by interviewers, but the officials sniffed a little and 
thought that the Prime Minister was a bit too much in 
with the parsons to please them. 

Claude Smilepeace beamed in the pulpit and made an 1 
appropriate reference to the fact that St. Silas' Church I 
Jhad been honoured by the remarkable and most gratify- I 
ing appointment that had been made to the see of I 
Swampton, 

Sir Martyn and Lady Loafer were in despair at the I 
thought that the cow would certainly be allowed to walk f 
round Greenside Church at the harvest festival and would ] 
perhaps be introduced into the cathedral of the diocese. 

Lord Swampshire wondered whether he had not better I 
visit his " rookeries " at once for fear the new Bishop 1 

lould get there first and proceed to denounce him in the I 

.thedral. 

Mr. Jameson resolved to write immediately to Brotberfl 
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Mark to ask if he had told Vincent that he had called 
him a whipper-snapper and to promise £^ towards Fen- 
wick College if the Brother would apologise for him to the 
new prelate before the enthronement. 

Lady Spicebox could eat no breakfast till she had 
scrambled up to her boudoir and penned the following 
letter to her beloved Vinney : — . 

" My dearest Lord Bishop-elect, 

" I cannot tell you with what delight I read in to- 
day's paper of your appointment. Coming on the top of 
dear Barty's seat in the Cabinet and all that I am mad 
with joy. Even Jossy's quite interested and all that. Oh, 
Vinney, you must let me make you a cope. I have had 
lessons at Helbronner's lately, and I'm rather good, at 
least, if you give me time. Shall you give up the Vox? 
I suppose so. And we shall lose you from St. Silas'. 
Still we're not far from Swampton when we are at 
Alabaster. Oh do shake up that horrid old town. What 
will Lord Swampshire say? He'll have to put his slums 
in order now. And that wretched old vicar and those 
silly old canons. You must prohibit them and all that. 
It's such a dirty palace. Do let me come and furnish it 
for you. And will you make Mrs, Kittens your house- 
keeper? When that stupid Dean dies you must get 
Father John appointed. Shall I make your cope in red? 
I might work 'Hurrah for Socialism!' on the burse or 
morse, or whatever they call it. 

" Yours always affectionately, 

"Gladys Spy. 

"P.S. — Now just as I finished this Mrs. Market Hat- 
cham has come in to tell me another piece of news. Fie ! 
Fie! my lord. What a day we are having! I say, 
Vinney, you'll be as rich as Crcesus. But I suppose you 
viiXi give it away and all that" 



CHAPTER XIII 
GOD BE WITH YOU 

Till Love and Joy look round and call the Earth their own. 

COLBRIDGB 

Will you maintain and set forward, as much as shall lie in you, quietnessy 
love, and peace among all men ? 

I will so do, by the help of God. — Tk€ Constcration of Bishops 

WE take leave of our friends on Vincent's wedding 
day. Since that evening when the poll was 
declared there had never been such a multitude in the 
streets around Gehazi's Rents. Tickets for the little 
church would have commanded such a price had they 
been for sale as would have kept all St. Martin's Mission 
charities in clover for twenty 3rears. It was known that 
the Prime Minister was to be present and half a dozen 
Cabinet Ministers, to say nothing of Under-Secretaries 
and Bishops. The earnest entreaty of the Primate of 
All England had failed to induce Vincent to move the 
wedding to Limehouse Church. '^'' 

" This is where I found God," he said ; " this is where I 
will wed my bride." 

He so far surrendered to pressure as to have the recep- 
tion after breakfast in the Town Hall. 

The party which assembled there was, we should think, 
unique in the annals of society. Bishops, clergy, and 
statesmen rubbed up against dockers and their wives. 
'^ nart ladies from Dukery Square found themselves 
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chatting happily with red Socialists and weird-looking 
gentlemen of the Tolstoyite school who fed on vegetable 
roots and non-alcoholic cider. The Brothers from Fen- 
wick and the Friars from Plaistow mingled with the com- 
positors of the Vox and the canons of Swampton. 

Mrs. Buttles in dark blue plush with a lace bib was 
outshone only by Aunt Kittens in lavender silk and a 
dead -gold fiehu. 

Mrs, Market Hatcham was radiant in what "Corrie" 
would call a picture-dress of emerald taffeta and a coat 
of cloud grey of diaphanous material. She received the 
congratulations of her friends with a middle-aged smirk, 
informing them under her breath that she believed Vincent 
was distantly connected with the Heathcotes of Gloucester- 
shire. Secretly she was more than contented at her 
daughter's second wedding. She was glad to be rid of 
the smell of sausages which had surrounded the first, and 
proud that her son-in-law would at least be called " My 
Lord." Besides, he was very good-looking, and people 
talked about him in society. What more could be wanted ? 
As for money there was, she supposed, plenty of that, and 
he had not as yet examined her upon the subject of her 
complexion. 

Sir James Hornby looked a little gloomy as he con- 
versed in a corner of the hall with Canon Pixley about 
the turn of tide in politics and the line which the Labour 
Party would be likely to take about the Athanasian 
Creed. 

Canon Trefusis reassured Sir Martyn concerning the 
cow, and told him that the coming Bishop, though a High 
Churchman and, worse still, a Socialist, was, he thought, a 
converted man. " No doubt," said the Canon, " he will 
get over some of his eccentricities now. The very fact 
that he is marrying Vandertrust's fortune shows that be 
must have toned down or, shall 1 say, up a little." 
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m "Still, I think it a deplorable appointment," said Sif ] 

■ Martyn, " It looks as if Protestants would fare no better I 

under the new Government than under the old ones." J 

"But ought we not to be thankful, Sir Martyn, that at j 

least we shall not be disestablished and disendowed?" 1 

" What's the good of an Established Church if it isn't 1 

Protestant ? " growled the baronet. I 

"None, that I can see," said Canon Trefusis. "But 
these Christian Socialists have got some idea of combin- 
ing what they call the 'Catholic Church' and a new re- 
formed society in which everybody will love one another 
and be just to one another. Of course it's absurdly . 
chimerical." 1 

" It's all nonsense," said Sir Martyn, " You see, it's all 1 
founded on a wrong basis to begin with. Catholic Church, \ 
indeed 1 Why, I don't believe in the ' Catholic Faith ' I " I 
, "'Which except a man believe faithfully, he cannot be 1 
I saved,'" said Lady Spicebox, coming up behind him. I 

Of all the stars that glittered in Limehouse Town I 
I Hall that day none could outshine our little Socialist 
I from Dukery Square. She shimmered all over with silver 
I Bcquins, the glory of which was but a reflection of the 
I rays of triumphant joy which shot out from her sparkling 
Eeyes. She was revelling in the sunshine of complete and 
L victorious satisfaction. All that she had fought for with 
I lier tiny bow and arrows, as she had flitted about from 
I west to east and east to west, she seemed now to have 
I won. It was "her own Jack" who was now at the head 
I of the table in Downing Street ; it was " her dear Barty " 
['who was at the Local Government Board: it was "her 
§«weet old Bunks" who controlled the Home Office: it 
"her beloved Vinney" who was my Lord-elect of 
Pwampton. Yet even this was not all. 

Kesterton with a generous thoughtfulness that was 
diaracteristic of him had offered Sir Joscelyn a peerage 
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as a reward for his long services to his party, and it was 
as the Countess-designate of Alabaster that the little lady 
danced about among the throng. 

** Of course, I don't care a bit about the title and all 
that, you know/' she said to the Duchess of Derwent- 
water. ''But Jossy likes it It pleases him and doesn't 
hurt me. And he thoroughly deserves it, seeing that he 
has subscribed to the Liberal Party for years and years, 
and they've never done anything for him. Wasn't it 
kind of Jack ? I believe he meant it for me. Of course, 
you know, I do belong to his party and all that" 

" Yes, I see," said the Duchess rather icily. " By the 
way, Lady Spy (forgive me for calling you by your old 
name), I thought you Socialists did not like all diis worldly 
show. It's much too smart for your principles." 

" Not at all," said Lady Spy, " we want everybody to 
be able to have parties like this. That's why we've got all 
these dockers and people mixed up with the smart folk. 
When the revolution's accomplished, this sort of thing will 
be quite common." 

'* Yes, I see," said the Duchess, still more icily. 

But the best of things have an ending, and Vincent was 
not sorry when the reception wore itself out The motel's 
and the trams carted off the guests, and in comparative 
quiet the little band of friends once more assembled in the 
Mission House, this time to say farewell to the bride and 
bridegoom. 

" So you've given up Vox" said Barton. 

" Yes," replied Vincent, " except as an occasional writer. 
Spikes is to be the new editor, and he will do it grandly. 
Did you read his article on my appointment ? " 

" Yes ; it's the most perfect exposition of our principles 
I have ever read. It ought to be printed as a tract and 
sent to all the Socialist clubs." 

"Still better to all the Communicants' guilds of the 



Church of England," said Vincent. " I shall scatter it 
broadcast over my diocese." 

t" Who's to preach at the Consecration, Vinney?" said 
the Prime Minister. 
"Need you ask, Jack? There he stands. John Ball, 
*the mad priest' !" 
" The Archbishop seems pleased," said Barton, 
" Nobody has been kinder to me than he," said Vincent, 
"unless it is the Bishop of London, I have a message for 
Jrou, Jack, from him," 
They went aside to converse for a few minutes. 
" The bishops are behaving like bricks," said Barton. 
" I believe we shall see our dream realised, and they will 
lead the people on to freedom." 
^L "It looks like it," said Father John. "There'll be an 
^Rarthquake up in Swampton before I'm a year older. You 
^^Bark my words." 

^B "Imagine Vincent's Primary Charge to his diocese 1" 
Htaid Barton. 

f " The Charge of the Light Brigade won't be in it I " said 
Ball. 

" You mean, I suppose," said Barton, " that the ' canons,' 
instead of being to the right and left, will be scattered all 
)Ver the field." 

" Instead of remonstrances with naughty parsons about 
tacense, we shall have fulminations against the sweaters of 
Swampton," said Spikes. 

" Instead of Lord Swampshire being asked to represent 
the diocese in the Laymen's House of Convocation, he will 
Kbe excommunicated until he pulls down his slums," said 
lyather John. 

" Picture to yourself the Bishop," said Barton, " preach- 
ing in the market-place when the potters are on strike ! " 

" Or speaking in the House of Lords when the Poison- 
His Trades Bill is before Parliament," said Spikes, 
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Xo» ytw doQ\* said Vincent, coming back at this 
with Jack and his bride. 

For a descr ipti oQ of the dress in iHiich Mrs. Heath- 
cote *went away* to Alabaster Court, our readers are 
l e feiied to * Corrie* in the next week's CkU^Chat. 

We can only give yoo what Vincent said to the assem- 
bled company in parting. 

* Friends,* he said, ^ we most be going now. My heart 
is too fuU to say much more than just good-bye. 

''As I look at this litde room at dear St Martin's 
Mission House I remember many great decisions which I 
have made in it Can I do better than thank you, my 
good friends, for all the help you have given me in making 
them? 

" I go out now to begin another chapter in the story 
my life, taking with me for the first time a dear 
panion. She has not been associated with us lonj 
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Barty here knows what her worth is in the great cause by 
what she has already done through her life at Barton- 
ville. She has just told me, my friends, of another stone 
that she herself has laid in the building we are being 
allowed by God to raise. 

"Through her prayers and her loving persuasion the 
first one, please God, upon whom I shall lay my hands in 
confirmation will be Katherine Barnes. 

"Thus the old Chartist movement and the new are linked 
in one, and God's Spirit blesses the union. 

** God be with you till we meet again ; 
Keep Love's banner floating o'er you. 
Smite Death's threatening wave before you : 
God be with you till we meet again." 
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Ube Hod. Maarlce)- WITH 
RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 

ptmySviK 7S.6d.tul 



g.). THE LIFE OF 



Third EdiHa 

A Cobnial _ 
Bvlni-aoDld (S. 

NAPOLEON B( 

4;ci Illiutntioni [n tbe T«(, wad ti I'taoio- 

eraflUfi PlmL«. Gittiop. Lttrrtguarta. j6i. 

the tragedy of the C^SAfeS. 

Witb nnmErous IIlu^MIioni rrom Bu<ti, 

Geni, Canwoi, etc. Sixlk Editien. SnaJ 

»w. 1«. id. mi. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 

ntima»ui tlluittotioni Ijy A. I. GtsKm. 

Tktrd EdUitn. Cr.tnv. Sudrmm. 6s. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALKS. With 

' Binnxu IllustnliDns by F. D. liEPFOiiD. 

TUrJ EJilm. C'. iTm. Buckram, fj. 

E VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Rt- 

' " "JilioB. With > PorttBil. Tkird 

. Cf. Sio. jt. 6rf. 

OF DARTHOOR: A Dscripiiye 

1 Hblortciil Skitdi. With Plini uid 

i lUaumiont Srarnd " "" ' 



U BOOK OF DEVON. 

^~ •dEdili " ' 
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E BOOK OF NORTH WALES. Ulus 

■(td. Cr.iw. 6!. 

KJOK OF SOOTH WALSS. lilnitrated 

'r.^a. fii. 
■ BOOK OF BRITTANY. IlJuMrattd. C. 

£^0K OF THE RIVIERA IlluitiaKd 

_ liaiEdilion'ualiopnblbhed. 

ESOOK OF THE RHINE: Fram Clev 
' lain, niaimtid. Stcoiid Edilin 

_ .. ColobiAl EditiDD If a]» puUUbcd. 
i BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. Will 
' - iiioH. Crrmivo. (ki. 

iial EdiEion it aIko pubUahed. 



OLD COUNTRY LIFE. Wilh 6? lllustia- 
cioni. Fi/l&Edilian. LanfCr.ina. 6s. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
EoElish Folk Song! witb ihcir Tiadiliooil 
MeTodici. Collected and nmucd by S. 

BAHmc-GoUt-^ and U. F. SHEFfARD- 

SONGS OF THE WEST; Folk Songs of 
Devan and CoiDwnlL Collrcted fiom the 
Mouths of (he People. ByS. Bauhs^^ouu), 
M.A.. and H. Fleetwood SKerfABD, M.A. 
Mew and Revised Edition, under the miuiial 
- -■ ofCEai. J. SHAHp.Piioiripiiluf 
' id Conservatoire. Largt ttit- 

,.S00K OF'^JURSERV SONGS AND 
KHYUEB. Ei^udbvS.BAiuHC-GouLi;, 
sod lllustmed by ue Bimiigham Ait 
Schnol, A Jfiw Edilien. Ltne Cr. tvn. 
ai. 6d. Htl. 

STRANflE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. TAird SdlUcK. Cr. Boe. 

yo'rksh'ire oddities and 

STRANGE EVENTS, t/rw and E nisi./ 
edilitm. Cr. Sbb. ,m. 6d. ml. 



Barker (AJdred P.). See Taiboola of 
Teohnology. 

Barker (E.),M.A. (Late) Fellow of Metton 
College, Onford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. D.my 8w. loj. id, M(, 

Barnes QK. e.\ D,D. See Churchraun* 
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U. Kcy.ti.iuL 
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ID (M. M.). M.A.. '■■ - 
_brd. TEXTS FOR S 

, gpff.'" I. Id. 

■ ■ \ F.RS.E. SeeCG. 
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Barley (R. Child). THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. Wiib evei lea 

Beari (W^s!]. EASY Ex'eRCi'sKs'iN 
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.™.„,., eon'fW. P.). 

BIBLICAL INTROUUCTION. F-mr 

EJititn, 
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Betuoa (R. MA ' 
NESSt • DuTOtio 
>i9lb Pulin - 



Bartdoch (Barooeis deK THE LIFE 

or FATHER IGNATIUS. IllastrUed. 

Drmr Sw. "«■ **"'-. , . 
BanHU (A. <•> See C u^o of Art. 
BMlfn!.*BdZ:W (M.). HOME LIFE 

IN FRANCE. lUmlrmlnL FMrlk and 

ClumfrSJtlitm. C«»«aw. 6f. 
A CoIcK^ Edition i> alio pubUshnl. 

booki oTTbeolajy. _ 

Btd«l(M.). BteByantiBeTeilj. 
Blim(CR.D.).D.I>- See Chmthdiin's Dibit 
B oSw O-. Hn-berti B.a THE OECU- 

MRNICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 

FAITH. WSih Introductioni uid Noto. 

Sftaut EA'liH. C'.OrB. ta.Mf. 
Blnu (H. BA THE LIFE OF WALT 

WHITMAN. ■" ^ " °— 



iranc*). THE DEATH OF 
IIOTIIERPOEMS. C'.Beo 



BtrnitlnKl (Bthcl). 



WILLIAM BLAKE, 



: LETTERS OF 



BloBH tJ. HvnyX, M.A. eHAKB< 

SPEARE-SCARDEN. IllBdand. 

Scl >]» Aaliqnlir's Boaln 
Blonet (Hoiri). St* Bf«iiui«'t Books. 
Bau^Ban fT- H.k ALA. See Tcxdadki 



BmIr(aeorn\ D.D, THE SOUL'S 
PiLGRlUACe : DeuMiooal R»dii«i 
fKHnhuvriiinti- Selected br J. H. Bum, 
B.D., F.R.S,E. Future 3i.6d. 

Bona (Cardlaal). Sec libmy oftteracisa. 

BM>a<F.C.). SeeCcHiunHcidSeriei. 

Borrnw (Oeonre). S« Liiile libmy. 

Bo* (J. Mtiema). AGRICULTUBAL 
ZOOLOGY. TnmsUttd hy J. R. Aiws- 




B<H>lton(E. S.), M.A. GEOU 

MODERN LINES. Cr. toe, 

Bealtoa CWIIIIam B.). THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH Wilb ^o Illmin. 
lions. Sicenil EJ. OrnvSm. fi.6J.MrL 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. P.R.A. Wilh 
iolihiitTatioin. DrmyiBB. 71. 6rf. met. 

Bowden(B. M.). THE IMITATION op 
BUDDHA: Being Quoutiom " 
Buddhul Lilentors fat each Day ii 
Year. Fi/HEJttieH. Cr. rtmir. ai.fi 

Boyd-Canwnter (Mannnt)- 
CHILD IN ART, Illmtraled 
EdiHen. LargiCriraniive. 61. 

Boyle (W.>. CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
With Venei by W. Bdvlb and 34 Coloured 
PicnuesbyH. B. Neilkin. Sufir Rafml 

B«b«it{F'. Q.), M.A. See LiHle GuidtK. 

Bradley(A.a.! ROUND ABOUT WILT. 
SHIRE. WiLb w Illutlralions of whicb 
iJBre in colour byT.C.GOTCM. Cr. Bob. 61. 

Bradlsya. W.}. See Linle Bookson An. 
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Mord (H. N.). MACEDONIA; 
_--S RACES AND ITS FUTURE. 
■ niiUtiUed. DimjSos. Ill, 6if, Kit. 
■MNlrlek (nUiy) and Mdrtoa (Aadenoo). 

J A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGVP- 
h TIAN ARCILSOLOGY. IlIuimiEd. Cr. 
' ' i. 

E.), B.Sc. S« T=«booU of 



r,l(S™ii!sh) Hi>. 



at IhE Unii 



I of EdLnburgli. SCOTLAND IN THE 
\ TIME OF QUEEN MARV. Bcmf Bi,.. 

Bnwd (S, E.), M.A., C^b., B.A.. B.Sc., 
I London; Seoiot ScienceMaileral Upping- 
> liuiSchoDl. A PRACTICAL CHEMIS- 
t TRYNOTE-DOOKFORMATKICULA- 
rTION AND ARMY CANDIDATES. 



Cr.^le. «. 

> (Sir Tbonus). 
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'0 WD inc (Robert). See Liitte Library. 
.. p._ . _, ISITIE 



CURIOSITIES 



Bucklan/l __ 

OF NATURAL HISTORY, jiluslniKU 

by H. B. NetLSOH. Cr. Siv. ii. 6d. 
BucfctDD (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 

ENGELA: » Etail»d-Epic Smmd HilhitH. 

C-. Gh. u. td. Nil. 
KINGS INBABYLON. ADnnu. Crwtt 

EAGER HEART : A Mysitnr Play. Fi/lh 
Sdititn. Cr.Si,„. is.nil. 

Biiiln(B. A. Want*). THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. %VLih over loo 
Coloured Plalei and many IllDilnilioiii. 

BiiluDa(J. C.Dn),D.D. See C^urchman't 



Stamii Edilin 



'ILGRIM'SPRO- 



Buayan (Jaba). _ . _ 

GRF.SS. Edited, with 
by C H. Fr«TH, M.A. 



Scandard Libiary. 
Burchip-J,), M.A.,F.R.S 

OF ELECTRICAIl SCIENCE. lUiu 

iialed. Cr.tvf. y. 
BurniBfOelett). GOOPSANDIIOWTO 

BE THEM. Iltquntid. St-mlltla. 6i. 
Burke (Edmnnd). See Stamlard Library. 
Bum (A. E.), D.b., Rector of Haodi'mili 

and Ptebcndoiy dI LichAeld. 
Se< Handbooki of Tbeolosy. 



inm (J. H.). BD. THE CHURCH- 

MAN'S TREASURY OF SONG. 
SelfaodandEdjiedbr-^jftj^eiA v-SJ. 

' HEM fNTsCE PHSS. 

ciia*ir EdiliHi. 6i. 

A Colonial Edition is aiu xnbliihed. 

Bnnu(Ilobert), THE POEMS OF. Edited 

byAHDiiBwLAHcandW.A.CRAiGiE. With 

Forliaiu Third Edilstx. Dtmrtsa.iilt 

BDmslde'(W. P.). M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Stcemt EdilioH. Cr. Bw. 
31. W. 

Burtoa (Alfred). See LP. L. 

BoMCll (P. W.}, D.D., Fellinr and Vice- 
Principal of BraMnme CallEgE, OiTerd. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS: The Bamplcn 
Lectures for 190S. Dt-iyifi, tBi.6d.m1l. 

Butler (Jaaepb). See Standard Libiaiy. 

Caldecott (Alfred), D.D. See Handbook; 
ofTheoloey. 

Caiderwiwa(D. S.^HeadinasierortlieNar- 
mnl Scbool, Edinhatgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packett of 40, with Answers ts- c^ch. Or 
in three Boaki, otiu »£, inf., and 30!. 

CiLmbrldfe(Ada};Mrs._CrDU]. THIRTY 



AUSTRALIA. DiKf I 






cel.P-L. 



ITION. Edited by C 

PtsTCHBK, Frilaw of Magdalen College, 

O-ford. fJrw y«!^mt.- ir. ftw. tBj' 

THE LIFE AND LETl'KRS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an InlrDductien 
by C H. FiKTH, M.A., and Notes and 
Appeadicei hy Mrs. S. C. Ldmas. Tkrtt 
Vitumti. Dimylv^. i8>. Mf. 

Carti^(R. M. and A. J.), M.A. SceLeadeii 

SasmaatxlG. C) and Roberta (M. E.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLAt'—' 

PAST AND PRESENT. " 

page lUusIrations. Cr.%vi>. 

ChepmaB (S. J.). SeeBoDluc 

Chettertoa CTnomasX Si 

ChutetDtld (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 

TO HIS SON. Edited, with nn Intfoduc- 
tion by C. Stracmiv, and Notts by A. 

JCXCRARLESDlCKEHs! 
— f-^- --loiogiaviite. Fimrth 

-. . ■n.id.mti. 

A Coloaial Edition ii alto puliKihed. 

ChlIdafCbarle>P.).B.A.,F.R.C.S. THE 

CONTROL OF A SCOURGE : Ok. 

How CANUIil It CUUUA. DtMf *ot. 






ILANDS, 






I. erf. tut. 




Messrs. Methoen's Catalogue 



(F. W.J. THE CAROLINE 

Ckwo^ -' . 

Clari(e(F. A.}, M.A. Sn L<~lcr> of RdLi 
auMiiCaMrn),A,R.A.,R.W.S. Aln^ 
ANDIOKaCsIN AKT:EiEhi Lcciuns 

* nl» of Ih. RoT»l 

- «»tH|>. 

SlXiiCTIJHBS CN'ART r fii^^i!Z: 
Witb 19 lUuMiuieni. Ttini Editiim, 
I-arer Pttt Bvtf. u. td. ntU 

'■■—■— (A. !_). SceWMHW. 

I.), See LiltleCufiej. 

ImeIi (W. T.). See ]anlnc Schnol Bnala 
and TeRbocki of Science. 
- - (T,S,),M.D., P.R.S.E..Leclilrrr 
tm Hinul DliBUU in Ihe Unimiitr cf 
EdialwrRta. THE HYGIENE OF 
MIND. Wilb !o lUuiUiiUiai. Third 
B^Hm. Dtmytrt. ji.6if,w{L 

Cwat (W. a.), B.A, EXAMINATION 
PAPBR5IN VERGIt. Cr.tBa. u. 

Cobb(T.). SceLiultBlae Books. 

Cobb (W. P.), H.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS:»ilh^CaiBneoIair. Dimyivi. 

ddeiidge'cS^ 1.). POEMS OF. SilKied 

a photogravure FiontUpiece. Fca^ Sea. 

ColliaeWDwt (W. 0.1, M.A. THE LIFE 

OF^OHN RUSKIN. With Portrails. 

Colllaa (W. B.;, M.A. Sec Churcbmao'E 

Calonu.' HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PHILI UBl HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to ^59 copies on 
hai^dmade paper. Fniir. £-1. 3s. «(. 

CooibiCWUriua}. Seel.P.L. 

Conrid (JoMph). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memeriei and ImpieuisDS. 
Third Ed!tie<i. Cr. Bm. 61. 

M.i PASSAGES FOF '" 

TRANSLATION. TiirJ 

Cmke-'fuWCR.W.). THE FACTORY 

SYSTEM. Cr. Sco. m. M. 
Corelll (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 

GREAT QUEEN. Sianid edilitn. Fcaf. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr:.lB, .1. 
Corkran (AUca). SeeLiiile Gookson An. 
CoteiCBverartU. TOMORROW IH THE 
FAR EAST. WItli 34 miiiUalioiH. Dti»:, 

Cotes (ll«am^j. D.'VNTE'S GARDEN. 

With n Fiotiliaplcce. Second EdiPiBn. 

/■cai.gm. i.s.6d.; ltatltrT,-a.6d.yul. 
BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Fraitiimece 

und Plan. Ai/, iBO. =1. 6J. ntt. 
Cawley (Abrabun). See Little LJbiBry. 



EiRtcd 



(WDUam^ THE POEMi 



i 



Cox (KUTDld), B.A, M.P. 1 

NATIONALISATION AND 1 
TAXATION. Sand Sditian r 

PRIMER'oF'BiJ] 

CnlicClvin.}.* sie Utile Libiari, 
CnuM(Capt. C. PA See Littl.: C 
Cnubaw (Rlchart)^ SesLinteL 
CnwfordtF. a.). SeeMirrC. [ 
Cnilto (T. R. ^,). V ' "- 

Flench TeiiL 
Crnu <J- A.), M.A. THE FAIXO; 

THE BIBLE. /Fcaf.»pe. ss. 6d. n^ 
CrnlksbanktO.). THE LOVING 9 

LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. "- 

Plaits Cr.iSms. ll.Sd.Het. 
CunUHefSlrF. H. B.), Fellow of All 

College, Oxford. THE HISTOB; 

THFTBOER WAR. With mai^^ 

tnitioni. Plans, and Porlraitt. /h 

Oar/fl. tsj.*flc*. 
Cnwip(a). See Wagner. 
Cunyat[huBe(H.),C.B.. SeeConn 

CuttsS-L.). D.D. .SeeLoadetsofl,.^ 
Oaniell (O. W.), M.A See Lead' 

Dboho (Mary C.) and Crawford (H 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH, -^ 

B™. II. 6rf. 
Dante. LA COM 

TheltatianTenet 

M.A.,D.Lili. Cr.iw. fit. 
THEPURGATORIOOFDAI 

Translated into Spenserian Frw 

GomiDN WmcKT. With the Italiai 

See also Paget I'oynbee, LilLle U 
Standard Library^ and Warren- Verna 

DBrley<acorK«>- See Little Library. 

D'ArcvlR. F.l. M.A. A NEWTRIGff 
OMETKY FOR BEGINNERS. W, 
numerous diavranis. Cr. irtn. «. ed. 

Davenport (Cyrfl). See ConooUiea 

Davev (Nlchard> THE PAGEAN'Tiri 

LONDON With 40 Iliusiraiiond 
Colonrby JoiiH Fuu.EVLOVE.R.I. nU 

Davis (H. W. C.\ M.A., Fellow and 9 

ENGLAND UiJdeR THE NO^Efl 
AND ANGEVINS: loSS-iarj. tK 



Dawson (Nelson]. 



General Literature 



DowMKi [Mri. N.). Sh LItilc Books on 

OaaaeCA. C). See LIicIc Ubrarr. 
Dwrmer (Mabel). ACHILD'S LtFE OF 

CHRIST. Wilh S IlluiIraliDn] m Colaur 
byE. FoitTBSCUH-BltlCBD*l.e. LargtCr. 

DelbiM (Uwn). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

OWBcMtbenet. AGAINST CONON AND 
^ CALLICLES. Ediltd by F. Dajiwin 
" r. M.A. Third Eiiiliim. Fiif. 

■ (Clurlss}. See Liule Librur, 

Ocldnmo (BmUy). POEMS. Cr, iva. 

■iBICklnrad (Q. L.), M.A, FcIIqw at Kioe's 
- ■■ I- — 1.,!^,. -rur f-i4EEk 



VI] 



)M«e, 
[EW 



tr, 6rf. 



WOMEN' 
lo cedward). Sun 



, Cr. 



THE 



/ STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
, With on InnodnclLon by Auoi 
L jESSDPr.D.D. StamJ EdiliBii. Cr.ii 
!0LD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Eiu 

^GLISH villages', lllutinucd. .5 
C £iiiliSM. Cr. iVB. V. id. luf. 
"THE OLD PARISH CLKKK. Wi 



syClHay). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Bm ii.td.Hil. 

Helu (Jamea). THE MAN IN THE 

PULPIT. Cr. Bm. u. W. «l^ 
rdm (J.), D.D.. Lord Blidiap of Edui- 
iir^b. Sec Ctiurcbinui'fi LkbraTy. 

MCa«l.}. See Bonki gn Bu<<nesi. 
' er(S. R.),D.D.,D.C.L " 



y of OxfiJid. 



il Hebi 



f .■Univcrsrw ol 
iSUBJECTSC_. . ___ 
[ OLD TESTAMENT, 

[TtWaketlac). See LitiJeCuidei. 
~ It (A. a,y. S« Liitle Book. «■ An. 
ld(Clurlaa}. Set Bonki oo Buiinss. 
-I (Alexander). HV MEMOIRS. 
iliied W E. M. Wallir. With Pm- 
, /nSCtVelunti. C'.Sst. ts.iicJL. 




ited by WynkcaS 
Worde.1533. .fta^ Bw. ii.6J.ttrl. ~ 

FBlrbroUierfW. H.). MA. THEPHlLI 
SOPHV OF T. H, GREEN. Suft 
EdiHon. Cr.ivi. v. tit 

Parrer (RegrlnaU). THE GARDEN < 

"". aicoH.1 Ediiim. C-. s™. u. 

Ian). SOME BEAUTIES OF Tl 

:nteenth century. «„ 

ulralidnE. Stamd Ediliam. Otin 
%iu id. n.t. 

OR. THE LIFE AND 



PICtdlnicj:H«uv). See Sandud libnry. 
nnnjSTW.), &^A See Junbt Emiiuaalioa 

Plrth (J. B.). See LiKle Caides. 

Ptrth to. H.), M.A. CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A HtUocr of the Eneljib Soldier 
dnring tho Civil Wan, Lbe Commanwwllb, 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



PUtar {O. W.\ M.A. 
SHREWSBURY SCHO 

Pttx(hraM(E4inrAb ,THE RCBAITAt 
OP OUAJt KUAYVAU. PiBUd treat 
tb( Tiftb ud Iw Ediuao. With ■ Cea- 
imaurj hf Un. Stbthut BaTWH, wid i. 
Btuciuhj of Odu br E. D. Roik Cr. 
hA fa. Sn alto HmiunR Lilauy. 

PniOOTaM(H.PA A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CUMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRL'BS. lUaBtud. 

P HlMtr k* (S, A. 0-X S« Ancicu Cities. 

n*ck«r(W. K.X M.A.,D.Cl., HadouUi 

fuf tha Dan Clo« SchooL, Clidunhuii. 

THE STUDENTS PRAYER BOOK. 

Th« Tdt of MoDtUiC ASD EvciJSC 

PiAVn AKD LiTAKT. With in Inmidiic- 



ENCLAND. 
WithMusudni 
ENGLISH SOCI 



iDSTRlAL HISTOSV 01 
~ - •aEMOmt. Rentd 

LRErORlflRa 

ud R. A 

(MwwA- THEDECUNEANI 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

bjj, B. Borr, H-^H^ELThwiu PrJ 
fiuor irf Gndi at >*— i-u^- /a Sen 



n»l jA. W.), ll.A.. Wiliiam Dow PtoIb 
of FoUtiial EcofiomT bi U'Cill Uninni 
MoatieiL ECONOMIC PRINCIPLI 



.a.). S«LIIlliBooksc>a._. 
* MODERN CAM- , 



PAICN ; OR. WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. , 
lUuRimlcd. C". 3iw. 6m, , 

A Colonial EdilioD u alto pubBihed. 

Pnucr (J. P.). ROUND The WORLD . 
ON A WH£eL. With loa Illastmic 
FnrlX EiiHm Cr.tBi. 61. 

Prwnch (W.), U.A. See Teiibooki 



Hzndboaki of Theokiey, and Oxford Bio 

m. R.)< 

K OF 

With 14 IlloiDationi 



aiS^<A.R.>. S« little Book! . 

(Uev (M. R.> and Wnrtt (Kirte _ 

BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS 



(Kirt<iM.X i 



swoiiTK Davis.M.A. Saatd EJitint. 

•till. Cr. ScA zi. &£ 

■« CH- W-X M,A. S» Cliurclunan's 



ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
Witb in Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in Enebnd. With 3s lUuitTl. 
tiooi. StaiKdEiitieH. Dtmj^f. lot.td. 

inCW. M.X See Little Guides. 
lataeoftrmy. Esq.). See I.F.L. 

(Mn.). See Little Libcaiy and 

OuqBct, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
AntiquaryS Books. 

aMTgetH.B.), M.A., Fellow ofNewColleeF, 
Oiford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HfS- 
TORY, With dumcroui Plans. Pturti 
EditiaK. RevJKd, witb b new Chapter 
inclnding the South African War. Cr. fco. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Stand Editioti. 
Cr. a™. «. 6rf. 

llbblni (H. de B.\ Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fturtll 



CoUkc, OifonL LYRA FRIVi 

TkinlSJUint. Fern*. Bm ai. fi^ 

VERSES TO ORDER. Sictmd EJititH 

Fca*. atv. il.6d. 
SECOND STRINGS, ft-/. Sea, - *J 
" — ■ THE VIO 



Ltatktr, I ._.. 

See also I.P.I, and Standard Ltbraiy. 

Ooodilcli- Freer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 

SADDLE. JJan^ anr. 71. 6d. Ml. 

A Colotiial Edition is also published. 

a*rrt(Rt. Han. 5lr Jshii). THE CHII, 

DREN OF THE NATION. Sbvh4 

A Colonial E^tion is alio published. 
QlHidge (H. L.). M.A., Principal of Well! 

ion). THE RURAI 

LittD. PSYCH. 

H. Cr.Stu. 3i.6d. 

THESOOLOF ACHRiSTIAN. Cr.StMK Sk 



EXODUS. 
Irmglr (P. S.X M.A,, 

1LDGY. ■"■ '"-•- 



■r{B.M'Que«i).GERMANPASSAGEE 

i'OR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 



rfAGNETlSM AND ELECTRICITY! 
an Elemenury Teit-Book. With iBi 
Diagrams. Cr. Bev. y. 6d. 
ireen (0. BoEkliuid), M.A., Iste Fellow 



1 College, Oioi 
ND LATIN 



• General LiTERi 



angprvCR. 

HEAVEN. 



VAULT "Sf 



. Cr.iv 






arubb(H.C.}, Sec TexlbooksarTecboDlogy. 
Qulney (LouIm I.). UUSRELl 

FROUDE: McmomniU and Commeiils. 

IlluilralHl. ZI(«/Sm. lal.6a.iut. 
awvnnlM. L.}. A BIRTUBAY BOOK. 

Hackett (Joho^ B.Q. A HISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. Wiih M»ps and lUuMnitioiii. 

Haddon <A,'£)."'sd,D., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS _BLACK, WHITE, AND 



BROWN. 

Map. Dr 

Hodlleld (R. 



Drmyi 



V[lh m 



^ SHORTER WORKING DAY. €•-. 



IS (H. ( 



lltim(F. J.i D.O. SceBrnntbicTciu, 
mood (J. U). CHARLES JAUKS 

A SHORT HISTORY OF 




,_ ...._.l a> M.A. THE SPIRIT 
^ _ ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
JCONASTICISM. Cf. 8m. (u. 
kSWlSDOUOFTHEDESERT. Fca.p. 

.j(MartlD>. SesCoDiiotiiMui'iLibniy. 

_ (A. T.L M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 

lON OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 

Dtfous Diaqramh Dewrytvt. Si. 

(CIlKord). READING AND 



ByCAIIredX H 



uireoh H.D. s« Andent una. 
■eCNatUuilin. Sac Little Ubrary. 
., WEALTH AND WISDOM. 

Hutli (Prank R.X S» Little CuidcE. 

HcBtb J Dudley). See CunniJuEar's Library. 

Hallo JBrneit}. STUUIES IN SAINT- 

SHlP, Tranilated finm tbe FreBch by 

V. M. CiAwniBO. FcatStv. v.^d. 

_ HeaderBan (B. W.}, fellow of Eieiei 

1 ^'College. Oxford. THE LIFE AND 

INCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 

RO. Illunmud. AVw mud chtafir 

ITERVALS. A-fi!iw. ti.id.Jifl. 



HendEmnt CT. P.> See Litlle Libniy and 
Heid^ (w!^E^). ENGLISH LYRICS. 



(H.H.yB.D., Canon ofl 
iTOLlCCHRlSTlANn 



J by ihB EpiBll ... 

Corfnthlans. Cr.tvi. 6s. 
,1GHT AND LEAVEN: Hisi 
SociAi. Seuions. Cr. Sw. e 



HbwIu (W. 



e MinlB- 
.. S.), B.A. ENOySH 



^ (Btbal M.) A GOLDEN I 



Knywood 
A Bock 



(w-i 



jfAlMJL 

._._tT.). See Lilllo Blue Book*. 
{Clare). SeoTeitbooksofTechnoli^ry, 
(Heni?), B.A.. Hendmutuof Itae Boy'« 
High SqSopI, Worcester, Cyie Colony. A 
SOUTH AFPUCAN ARITHMETIC 
~ - 3J. W. 

(Howard C). WITH THE 



lER FORCES. With 



I llluil 



n£orn 



HI]id(C. Lewli). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 

Fascol and 90 PhotoeraptiL Cr. irtt. 61- 
ACnlonial Edillon U olu publnhgd. 
H!rrt(F,W,) See Book. OD BoiineH. 

" (J. DoUElai). ARCTICEXPLORA- 

"■" " "" "ions and Mips. 



UElai). 

'ith i8 ■ 

(Emily). THE BRUNT C 

VR. WiibMipandllluitnlist 



' OF KNOWLEDGE. 



PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. SUtkEdiHtn. 
Cr. Btw. 01, 6d. 

LEM OF THE UNEM- 



ll0dSK>0(Mrl.W.) HOWTO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCBLAIN. Snimii 
Edilion. Peilivt. 61. 

Hon (TbORiM JctfwMHfl. SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an IiHroduclion by 

R. A. STFKSTnn.II. FcM. ilV. II. tul. 

HoldcB-Stone (Q. de). Sec Bookt on 



• ^ 



JCi.i-1^ ItzTHrrT^ Ctniifcrt^rrs: 



f »:^:.t-« i»'-9 :-i-« iaj» :. 









HT 

^ 



C^- *•» >■ •-<- •^i 
A C-Jfcrxia- £«c.£jui * IJM 7n.^ » i " iM tf , 

'a.J.«. 7Hi O'-rJIiAJnTE 
rOVtlfl57 TVI/AY. -^i 

I JA SeeAaeaanarr's' 
.^u«e JjTjjf 'j^Lcsacft 
>yMK« -sa Art. 

vK ^'aiiin' TaoaiiabsaL. 
1'e.L.Su^M.A. 
A ?(sr^K£.^ aaii Cr^fxaw. Vxat Fj 

ftortii ^A. a>. Vk TTCixAMU fiTTcdBcioKy. 
H«rtea^lr.F.j,UD. SmT — -^- - 

H— te^<tlrTMiirr>. MA3»CHU&IA. 

A &>>sr.tau hicMa » aho < 

fto«r rp. D.> SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 

MA.%T£I;<. W;tA P'xtniu aad lihatra- 

HmwHi (A. Q. Ptmn}, FRANCISCAX 
DAYS. Inauhudaadarnagedhf. Cr. 

fUmrtSKO^f, TkADE UNIONISM— New 
AKO Ou<u I^»urth Edition, Cr. ls:c. 

nwUtm rRokertl. MKMOKIALS OF A 
WAKWICK.SHIKE PARISH. Dliutzated. 

HiMnriiM fSfr WillteaX K.Ca, O.M., 
D.C:. L , K R S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 

OK, .ScfKNCC IK THE StATK AVD I1« THE 

^:Wffi\.%, With 35 lUostratioas. ffTiir 

Royal inf«. 41. ftd. net, 
HMffbM rc. e.>. THE PRAISE OF 

.SHAKESPEARE. An English Antho- 

\rj%y. With a Preface by Sidkev Lex. 
, tJemy ^o. 3/. 6</. net. 
HlfffbM (TtMHiMf;. TOM BROWN'S 

SCHOOLfMYS. With an Introduction 

and NoCe« by Yernom Rendall. Leather. 

Royal \imo. is. 6d. net, 
Hutchinson (Horac« a.) THE NEW 

FOREST. Illufttrated in colour with 

y> Picture« 1/y Walter 

f;y Lucv Kkmp.Wrlch. 

//<w». CV. te'*, 6#. «^/. 
Hutton ^A. W.;, M.A. 

KeliKton and Library of Devotion. 
Hutton (Bdw«rd). THE CITIES OF 

UMBRlA. With many Illustrations, of 

which 90 are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Second 

Udition.' Cr.H7/o. 6i. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 



Tyndale and 4 
A Cheaper Edi- 

See Leaders of 




AND COR^ERSw 
See also Books 
(D. 



POOLS, 



DOLLY "STH EATRI- 



S4 

ColoaredPicDDCS. SMperRaymltiSmtm. ^sJU» 

Jeaks (B.X M.A., Reader oT Law in the 
UnHosityof Odbid. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Cr. 8mu ac 6dL 

JooBcr (Mrs. H.). See Little Books oa Ait. 

JauriBfs (OscarX M.D., Member of tbe 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, containing over thirteca 
hnndred Reprodnctioas of Pictari^ 
of the mitoaitb and Sizteendi 
Demy ^o. axx* net, 

Jessopp (Aogrnstiis), D.D. See Leaders of 

Rehgion. 

Jevoas (P. B.), M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Bbhop Hatfield's Hall, Dwluun. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. 8ml 
3/. 6d net. 

See also Churchman's Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

JohnsonCMrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. DtmyZvo. ios»6dHei, 







General Literature 



OF -tHE INNER LIFE. Sd«:i 
ThirliiiitkEdilioH. I 
JoneiJH.). SfMCsmmi 



MINESREGULATIONACTS. ( 
31. 6d. rul. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. Reynlivn. tir.wil. 

Joiuoa (Ben), Set Slondard Libruy. 

Juliana (Ljuly) ol Norwicb. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE, Ediled hy 
Grace Wakrack. Cr. Bvt. 31. 6d. 

JuvBIUI. Sec Clowcal Ttanslatiani. 

'Kapjia.' LET VOUTH BUT KNOW; 
A Plea foz Rcuaa in EducUiDD. Cr. Svo, 



.,. ...,.D.D, THE AGAPE AND 
..._I?UCHARiST. C. a™. 3>.6d. 
UIJobD). THE POEMS OF. Edittd 
Ml Inrrodndinn and Vpta by E. de Selin- 
.JDTt, M.A Dim* ami, js.6d.tttt 
giLMS OF GOLD. Selccdoni frsm tlic 

1 Utile Ubraiy uuj Standud 

te(Jt^n). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

""•— InlioduclionsndNoMsbvW.LocK, 
uden of Kebic College. Illiumtcd 
rNiKoBuLL. ThirdEdilim. Feaji. 
^ 31. id. ^ faddiii HUT 



l£ (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 

' -'-- "-•—J r™ Ibe Study of 

; PROBLEM 

;iOLooiCA- 

Wkh I Diagrain- 

Df-r tvn. 71. &!. ntl. 
Kemnls rrhomiu «). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With in Iniraduciion hy 
UkanFarsak. IIliuIRitedbyCM.GERE. 
Tkird Edition. Feef.ivB. 3i.6<i.!f^id 



J. Bd. S« il» Libiafy ol 



d by C. BiG( 

_ .^. _. „.= alM ' ■■- 

id Standard Library- 

-edjr (Bart.}. THE GREEN 
_.f|INX. Cr-.im, ti.6a.mt. 
t A Cotoniii] Edition IiaLn puhliilied. 
^DedyfjMiMi Mouclitaii), D.D., Auisi- 

U LiclBrer" ":..tIT:_:- .l-,.-i :. , 



KlDlIag (Rudnrd). BARRACK.ROC 
bALXAUti. tali TiousuHd. Twin 
i£ceHdEdJtlini._Cr.%ve. 6f. 

TMESEVEN SEAS^Vinuf r.£u«.J. Th 
£ditisn. Cr. Sm. 61. 

' Calonl^ Edition 1b alan publiibed. 



Editiim. Cr. Siw. ( 
A Colonial Edition 11 
Kni^t (Albert B.> : 



X Cborchman's 



KnlgbtCH. J. C), 

KnawUoE (H. J.), M.A,, Professor of New 
Testament Eicgesis at Kms'i Collese, 
Lontloii. See Westminster Canuuentariu. . - 

Lamb (Charlca and Maiy). THE WORKf J 

OF. Ediled by E. V, Lucas. Illuttral*/"^ 

ItSatitValfmis. VcajiBm,. 71." — ' 

See also Idille' LihiBiy and E. V 

LRabert(F. A.H.). SeeLitlleG 

Lambraa (ProlesMr), SeeByninti 

Lane- Poole rStaaley). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fnlly 
lllustraled. Cr. Siv. 61. 

Lanzbrld£c(P.),M.A. BALLADSOFTHK 
BRAVK: Poemt of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Couiage, and ConEtancy. Samd Ediliin. 
Cr. 8w. u.erf. 

LawyVBUaml.. See Libraiy of D 

■ -H 



Ludi (Heniy]. TH^DUKE OF DEVO 
SHIRE. A BioETspby. With m Ulnsl 



H also To 



OF POLICE I 
31. id. ntl. 
Lelf^(Percl'val). n 



«ffi 



iu.&£n 



HE COMIC ENCU5B{ 
'^f^tio^j"^!^^..™. 



Lewll (Mr*. _ ,_ 

HANDBOOK of GARDEN SHRUl 
IIJDStiated. Fa-f.tt 
LlalefPortunfeile). S _ 

Llttlefaalei(H.). See Antiquary's Bonks. ■ 
Lock (Walter^ D.D., Warden of Keblafl 

CoUegE. ST. PAtrL, THE MASTER'S 

UUILDER. Stce-vi Edititn. •' ' 

■11. 6d. 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIP* 

C. «™. 61. 
See also Leaders of Religion and Ubn 

ofDevoti™. 
Locker (F-)> SeeLitilD Llb^lI]^ 




Messrs. Methurn's Catalogue 



I 



\ 



SCIKNCK: A CatnJbni for I-uenti 

ami Tdcben. Cr, gnu. v. mtI. 
l.«ftlMu«<W.F,),M.A. ETHICS AND 

ATONEUKNT. Wilb • Fnoiilpicce. 

/^rio^ fcv. u. .ef. 
t.MWfetlow(tCw.). SecUttlcUbnrr. 
Laitmtr (Oeorn Hwacc). LlilTTeRS 

rKOM A siar-MADK merchant 

TOaiSSO«. Fj/lamtAS^tiim. ClOtv. 

A Calauil Rdliion u also publiihed. 
OLD CORGON GRAHAM. StcndEJitim. 
Cnhw. 6.. 
ACoUmial Edition i««1«apablislud. 

L«vcr(SBHiHi). s« t. p. L. 

e.V.I_aadC.t-a. ENGLANDDAYCY 
DAY : Or, The EsElidmuni Hindbook lo 
KEooH^. niusliUedbrGsoBCiMoi 
fnrtk EMtan. fcaf. 4lt. ii. Htt. 

LacM<e.V.L THELIFKOFCHAt 
LAMB. With >j lUuintiaiu. : 



CHARLES 



wf. 



TlhtamtionE, of wi.. . 

-itMaisiuu. StvoUkSdilim 



A Cokntal Edition is aluo published. 

A WANDERER IN LOSD&M. Wiih iC 

liliutnlloni inCo]oarbyNEi.soHllAWHJN, 

andifialtHirllluitntiani. Fsurlk BiiilitH. 

A Colonial Edition Ib alfo pnbliihed. 
I'IRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Tfiinl 

THE o'l^N RClAD : a little Book fbr Wa^- 

fatcn. 7'mM BJititn. Fcaf. Svp. %!. -. 

I<uiim Fxper, 71. 6d. 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN : » Litl!« Book 

for Ilia Urbane. Third EdUioH. J-cb/. 

!iw, ST.; India Pa^er.^t.td. 
LucUr. ^eauHcaiTrBiKlalioni. 
LriUtUW.hM.A. SMCommecUl Series. 
LydonrNoal S.). See Junloi School Boobs . 
Lytteltoa(Hoo.Mn.A.). WOMENAND 

THEIR WORK. Cr. Sm. ai. Ul 



The only edition of this book coinpltiely 

M'AUeii(J.' e. B.), M.A. £« Commerctal 

Setiei. 
MwCuIIoch (J. A.l See CfaiHchmui's 

'MigC^ (norence A.). MARY 
STUART. With oTcc 6a IlluHratSons, In- 
cioding a FroniispEece in FhotOEiaviiK, 
SutHd atid Ckiaptr Edilien. Cr.iva. fie. 
See also Lculen of Religion. 

McDern»tt{B. R.). Sse Books on Businesi. 

M'Dowall(A. S.). See Oxford Biagnphies. 

Maclay<A. M.). See Cbutchman's Libiary. 

Macktin (Herbert W.}, M.A. See Anii- 
qnuy's Books. 



Mackenzie (W. XjeAW), M.A., M.D, 
D.P.H., etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cj-. 8m. m. M. 
AUna Marl (ABtbor ol> ST. CATHER- 
tNB OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
WithiBItlHUiUiniL Ittmy^B*- 7t.6d.mt. 
* * PRIMER or 
». ». 6d. 
talMIy(J. P.kLiltU. A HISTORY OF 
THB EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustiated. Cr.itv- a- 
•-"•— d(F.W.). L1.D.,Ddi 



LAND. J(™t/B™. ji.6d. 
Maiden (H. E.\ M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A drnipanum 10 (he Hianry of 

THE^NGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 



DUTIES. .Till 



I. id. 



vE^lin 



Cr.lm. 



LOG' 



SeealB 

bant (B. C), M.A., Fellow of peten 
isi, Ounhridge. A GREEK ANTHO. 
IGY Stand gdilicn. Cr. Bnf. %s.td. 

^eealsoA-U. Cook. 

MarrCJ. E.), F.R.S., Felio.ofSt Jpho'sCol. 
lege. Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDVOFSCENERV. SicendSditia^ 
IlluUraled. Cr. S7«. 61. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY, niustmcd. 



A Colonial EditiOD isalsD pufalisligd. 
MarvellfAndnw}. SeeUltte Ijbrarv. 
MaMReld liatm). SEA LIFE IN KSL. 

SON'S TIME. Illastnted. Cr. Bat. 

3.. 6i ntl. 
ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With n 

Illuictuiotis and a. Map. Drmr SHl 

A Coloniil Edition is also published. 

A SAILOR-S GARLAND. Edited and 

Selected bs. SkbhJ Sdilim. Cr. 8b<. 

MaBkeli(A.). See Connoisseur's Library. 
Maaon(A. J.XD.D. RcELeadersofRelieioii. 
MaaKntOeiH-K). THEEVOLUTIOH OF 
PLAKT LIFE: Lower Fonns. niosiraled. 
Cr. Stw, ti. 6rf. 
Maatarmul CC. F. Q.), M.A., M.P. 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. C. era. 6j. 

(Mra.E. P.). COUNSELSOF 
. _. Fcsf- 8l». 51. 6d. ml. 
(Pbin, THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
-.:tndMdiften. Atfi, ir. net. 
MeIIowR(Einiiia S.). A SHORT STORV 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 



"£ 



ClBHIStAL Lll<BRATUItE 



ENGIAND-S RUIN : Drsc 



cariJation, . 

MDIola (J. O.}. THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 

MILIAIS, Pnsi ■ - '-' • 

WIUi nudy lUusi 

71. id. nti. 






JUitBl Edilbn is ah° publiifacd. 

MUtln (Q. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING, Illusnateil. Cr. Sm. v. W. «/. 
MIUlsCC T.},M.I.M.E. S« Tcitbwks dI 

MIloe (J.°S'), M.A. A HISTORV OF 
".OMAN _ SGVPT. Folly Illi 




FAHoIWA.).' Se 

nillr(D. M.}. See 1.11111 uornry. 
Mollnas (Dr. MIchBd deh See Libcuy of 

DevDlion. 
Money (L. fl. Chlaiul, M.P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY, Third Edttimt. Dtmy 

MoiitBSu'(KeiiTy\Eiir]<irHimclKster. See 

Libruy of DcvDilon. 
Mantalzae. A DAY BOOK OF. Edlied 

by C. *•. Pond. Fcxf. 8™. 51, id. -it. 
Moore {H.E.> BACK TO THE LAND. 

\n Isquu^mta Raul DepopuUlin. Cr. 



>(^rT1ioauu), 

in (W. R.), Oriel CoU«=.Oifoid. .. 

, STORV of RUSSIA FROM PETER 

rTHK GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
■WuhMipiaadPluii. Cr.Soc. y.6d. 
4eb(R.J.),li>learC1ifta>i College. See 



Maula(H. C. O.), D.D.. Loid Hisbop of 
bom. See Leadeis oi ReJieLon- 

Mulr (M. M. PattiMM), M.A 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE, I 
Cr. a™. SI. W- 

Miuilella(V. A.},U.A. See J. T. Dunit 

Mnnro (R,), LL,D. Ste Aniiquiirv'-™~ 

Naval Olllcer (A). See I. P. L. 

NBalCW. a.J. SeeR.N. Hsll. 

NctWDian (Erneit). HUGO WO!!^ 



Hullh df 
Flnibury. 



■nCOeorge), M.D. D.P.H.,E 



npollun BoK 



^ewDua(J.H,}aadlltber■. Sec library 
nlDevotion. ' 

Mchat* (J. B. B.). See Litlle Libtan. 

Nicklln (T.l. M.A, EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr. 8i«. ... 

MorfratcfaryiLe 6.). THE LIFE OF 

SFR WALTER SCOTT. llluHraled. 

Dimr 8s.. jj, 6d. nil. 
Norrcsaard B. W.l. THE GREA"^ 

SIEGE: TbelnvMUnenifl ' " 

Arlhut, Illusiniird, Bfmy\..,. 

Norway (A. K.). NAPLES, With 

oiiicdl[lii>lr.itiDDs^MAiiBit:E Cr 

Novalla.'THE DISCIPLES AT SaIsAI 
OTHER FRAGMENTS Edited bvM 
VvK BiscM. Fc^f. B™. «. erf. ' _ 

OMfleld [W. J.X M,A,, Ttebendaira 
LEncDla. A PRIMER OF RELIGld 



of Pon 
■y.ntl. 
isCol- 



Olipbant (M».l. SccLeadenaf ReligioB 
Oiitan(C.W.C.)y M.A.,PeltDworAll~ 
Oifwd. AHISTORYOFTHEA... , 
WAR, Vol. II.: Tlic Middle Ago, « 
tba Fomtb to tbe FourlceHib Centuy. f 
baled. Urmi-tv. 101. t^. mil, 
(Htley<R. L.i, D.D. Se>< HandbcN 

T'beeloey and Leaden of ReligFon, 
Overton (J. H.). See Leadert of Reli.. 
Owail(Dauglai). See fioolii on Biuiai 
Oxlard(M. RAofGuy'i HoirauL AHA. 
— V. ,^ T/iiT^Sdil 



PakcB (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OP 
HYGIENE. llluHrawd. Dimylvo. i^i. 

PalracrCFredBHck). WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA. lUuEBalcd. Tk^^ 
SdilitH. Dtmttai. 7t.6d.Mt. 



I •■ 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



{■■ 



I «• 



Pmrtotr (anbert). A LOVER'S DIARY. 

ParfcM (A. IQ. SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS, ^ca/. Sew. is.6d. 

ParkiiMoa(John). PARAblSI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Fa/io. £x, v. net. 

PunnenterCJohn). HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 
Edited by Pekcival Landon. Quarto, 
y. 6d. net. 

Parmentler (Prof. Leon). See Byzantine 
Texts. 

Parsons (Mrs. ClementX GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 lUustra- 
tratioos. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
X3X. td, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also ^blished. 

PiSSCaL See Library of Devotion. 

Paston (aeor^e). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over aoo Illustratioos. 
In^erialQuario. £2, 12s. 6d. net. 
See also Little Books on Art and I.P.L. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, 
l^tb 34 Portraits and lUostrations. 
Demy Zvo. xju. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Paterson(W. R.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr. Zvo. %$. 6d. net. 

Pattenon (A. H,). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgatb. Second Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
X3 Illustradons in colour, by Frank 
SotiTHGATB. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Peacock (N.). Sen Little Books on Art. 

Peake (C. M. A.), F.R.H.S. A HAND- 
BOOK OF ANNUALS AND BIEN- 
NIALS. With 34 Illustrations. Fcap.Zvo. 
%s. 6d. net. 

Pearce (E. H.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. js, 6d. 

Peel (Robert), and Mlnchin (H. C'X M.A. 
OXFORD. With zoo Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr, Svo, 6s, 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow ^f Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. is, 6d. 

Peters (J. P.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Petrle(W.M.PlindersXI>.CL.,LL.D.,Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from thb 
EUrubst Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated. In six volumes, Cr, 
« Bvo, 6s, each. 

VoL.'!^ Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
pYNASTT. E(/i^ Edition, 



Vol. il The XVIIth and XVIIIt 

Dynasties. Fourth Edition, 
Vou III. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
Vol. IV. The Egypt op thb Ptolbmiei 

J. P. MAHAPmr, Litt.D. 
Vol. v. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milnb, M./ 
Vol. VI. Egypt in the Mioolb Age! 

Stanley Lanb-Poolb, M. A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE I] 

ANCIENT EGYPT. lUustratcd. O 

Zvo. 3X. 6d, 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TEL 

EL AMARN A TABLETS. Cr.^vo, 9S.6t 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tru 

TRAM Ellis. In Two Volumes, Cr. Zn 

$s. 6d, each. 
EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Wit 

X30 Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. %s. 6d, 
Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biogra^es 
PhnipotU (Bden). MY DEVON Y^AF 

With 38 Illustrations by T. Ley Pbtih 

bridge. Second eutd Cheeper Ediiioi 

Letrre Cr. 8tv. 6s, 
UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG 

Illustrated by Claude Shkppbrsok 

Cr, \to, sx. net, 
A volume of poems. 
Plarr (Victor a.X See School Histories. 
Plato. See Standard Library. 
Plaatns. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, wit 

an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Con 

mentary. by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow c 

Jesus College,Oxford. DemyZvo, \<og,6d,ne\ 
Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A., King 

College^ Cambridge. See School Examins 

tion Series. 
Podmore (Prank). MODERN SPIR] 

TUALISM. Two Volumes, Demy 8m 

2XS, net. 
A History and a Criticism. 
Poor (J. Patrick Le). A MODERI 

LEGIONARY. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
PoUard(A.W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS 

Illustrated. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 
PoUard(BUza P.). See Little Books on An 
Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books o 

Business. 
Potter (M. C), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT 

BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY 

Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr. Zvc 

4X. 6d, 
Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKINC 

OF AN ORATOR. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
Prance (Q.). See R. Wyon. 
Pre8Cott(0. L.). ABOUT MUSIC. ANI 

WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr, 8cv 

?s. 6d. net. 
ce (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College 

Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISI 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth £dt 

tion, Cr. Zvo, as. 6d, 
Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 

BQEOTIA. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
Protheroe (Ernest). THE DOMINION 

OF MAN. Geography in its Humai 

Aspect. With 32 fuU.page IlltistratioQs 

Cr. Zvo, 2S, 



Pil< 




GOLDEN POMP. A PsncEssi 
English Lvulcs. SiamdEdi ' 

Quevedo VIDen 



RKkham (R. B,). M.A. Set Wununitet 

Coini.wntariei 
Rue (Laura MO. THE WOMEN-ART- 

tSTS OF BOLOGMA. Willi id Illoi- 

Raor [Loudalc). B.D., oion. ' DANTE 
TSD H!S ITALY. With %i Illmtra- 

nnd Doeiiin™u. Dimy&BS. ia.6d.nit. 
Ratlll (F. J.J. M.A., B.Sc.. Leclarer in 
EnstEth at Merdiaot VrRititen' Technical 
CollMe, Briiiol. HIGHER ENGLtSH. 
i-' '•" II. M. 

lb. W.), D.D. See Librarj- of 



Ruhdall (Haitian). M.A., Fellow 
Tutor o( New College, Oifard. D' 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT, 



Ra»Btarne<LawnDce, Eiq.). Seel.P.L. 
KaymDDil(WaltEr). See Scbwl Hiitaiiei. 
ARMlIhiddy. Seel.P.L. 
Reaaan(W.). M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr. 8bo. 

R^iwtb (H. A.), H.A. See Weslminiler 

Commenwiie^. 
Reynolds. See Little Gelleries. 
Rhaadec (J. p.). Sc« Amplified French 

Rhad«'(W. E.). See Schoal Hiiloriei. 

RIeu (H.X M.A. See Siainllfied French 
Texts. 

Roberta (M. B-V See C C, OuDntr. 

Rc^rtton (A.), D.D., Lotd Bishac or 
K«tlM. REGNUM DEL The Bsmptdn 
Lectures of 1931. B»bv B™. ,.. erf. «(. 

ReberUoa (G, Qnnt). M.A., Fellow at All 
Souli' College, Oxford, Exiuninet in the 
Konoun School of Modem Huwrv, Oirfan), 
i^oi-is&i. SELECT STATUTES, CASKS, 



,. 0.1. F.B.S.E., K.R.G.S. A HI.S 
rORlCAL AND MODERN ATLAS Of 
'HE BRITISH EMPIRE. ^(■trC"<'^'>< 



Minds : 

E^fliat. Illu»ia1«l. Cr.tte. it.tJ.ntl. 
K.ah\attmi\. W.]. M.A. See Cburcbman'i 

(CfKlIlal. THE MINISTRY 

OF DEACONESSES. Wiihsn Introduc- 
tion by Elie late An^biahnp of CHnEeibury. 
Cr. 8j* v. 6rf. 

>blDM>l<P. S-). SeeCoHnoiueur'sLiliruy. 

Bdiefoucauld (La). See Little library. 

Bdwelira.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GKEEK. A Course for Beeinnen. Witb 
~ ,T>.D., Wntden 



ofKebloColleg. 



E.With 



nunT lllutttalions by the Author, iticlndinE 

RoHra (A. O. L.), M.A. See Boolu on 

Roie (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
llliutTDted. LV. Biv. 91. 64'. Alsi >■ t 
tach: Fart 

:c_ , ,. .MPE 

DROG TRADE. A JU-Statbmb 

THE Opil'm Qommoi.. Sa^d ana 

Cktafir Mdilien. Cr. Sbo. ». «<. 

Ruble (A. E.). D.D. See Junior School 
Bookt. 

Rtutell (W. Qu-k). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With IlluiintiDai by F. Bbamgw»Ki 
Jfourli £d,lifn. Cr.ivf. «j. 

SallUbtiry (Hairtqaton). MD,, F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA THEHAPEUTlCA. 

5t.julalem. S'e Lib^ofDevolion. 
St. Augiiitlne. SeeLibcary orDevoiion. 
St. Cyrea (VOcounl). See Oifotd Bio. 

st Praocla of Aailal. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 

FRIARS. Newly tren&laled by William 
Hbvwdob. Witb an latrodsction by A. 
G. y. Howell, and 40 IllumiiDiie tom 

See also St»nd«id LiSrary kd fijbtary of 



Umao (A. L.). SeeLhile 
^rnanot CJ-h M * 
WESTMINSTER 



^obn). See Bytaatine Tut.1. 

. Mj. WINSTON SPENCER 

CHILL. Witb PartnitiaDdlUiu. 



OF DAILY LIFE 



: THE MECHANICS 



TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Witb n IlluMnlioni by Auousta Guest. 

SMU* U' It.)- ANECOOTKS OF 
SOLDIERS. Ct. B». V W. ■«. 



Set alw Arilea and Litlle Quuto 
Shakcapcvc. 
Sharp <AA VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 

SbwT (C*CU). S*e S. B«inE-Coald, 
SlulT(MrS. B.A.). S« CiHit Boolis on 

Sb^ock g. SO THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA. C'. a™. SI. 
- - - -■ ■*- inElw 



I 

I 

I 



Sbciejr'cPMi? B.y'ADOKAi 

"Bnd^ion,' ttt. Pi«. Fran 



'Ssr" 



<H. P.). M.A. See S. Batin 



Sblpley (Mary B.). AN E 
tmCRCH HISTORY FOR 



In Pen 

See alu Oxford Bioeiapbies. 
SlBe(J.). S«U>lleBi»l>BonArI. 
SlnooMMi (O. A.}, FRANCESC 
GUARDl. Wiih 41 PlMM. tm^ 

SketchkrtRi.'B.'D.). Sto UiUe Booli. 

SklpMn (H. P. K.}. See Ullle Books 

SUdM (DouKlas}.. SICILY: Tfae N 

Sia<^dEdii!^ C'. Sm. 51. Bit 
Small lEvan). M.A. THE^ARTH. 
IntToducIion 10 FhTBtorraphy, lUustrut 

Smallwood (M. O.}. See Llale Books 




Salth (Nowell C.}. Se_ 

Snltb (John Tboma*). A BOOK FOE 

A RAJNV DAY:Or, Kecollecricra.Q(|lit 
Evcnls of the Y«n 1766-1833. Edited by 

WlLTBED WHiTTBN. lUuSUatod. WUl 

SnaU (P. i.\. A BOok OF EXUOOR. 

lUninaitd. Cr. Ens. &i. 
SnowdntC B.). A RANDY DIGEST OF 

"" i><-u- Boa 41. M. 



tfl^A.). See Tunitn School Books. 

Soath{WIIloaB.),M.A. See J mijor Schtid 

SouUiey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 

VoL T, (Howard, Clifford, Rawkmi. 
Dnke, Csvcndisfa). Sanivl Sdiliti,. Cr. 

VoL I'l. (Richard HawVins, GtenriUe, 
Euei, and RelciEh). Cr. Siw. 6t. 
Seealw Standard Libraiy. 
S|ience(C. H.),U.A. See School Bibeuiu- 

Sptcer (A, D,). THE PAPER TRADE. 

With Mapa aod Diagiam;. Dtmy Set. 

Spooner"<Wl A.), M.A. S« Leaden of 



StailMdeB(J. WO. B.D. See Libnry of 

■StaDcIlffB.* GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S. 

StadTo. W.>"'SeeD. GalTjUier; 
StMlDiaii(A. m. MA M.A. 

INITIALATINA: EuyLesiOTuon Elenieii. 
tary Acddeoce. Ninth EiUIim. Jfaf, 

FIRS'T LATIN LESSONS. TimtlL E£- 
lim. Cr. a™, ji. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted 10 the Shorter Latin PriDier and 
Vocabuluy. SittXEdiUoHttniii. itms. 



EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 
King! of Rome. iB«a. SuhhJ Siitiau 

EAS'V LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Slevrxlk £d. J'cmt. 
a™, II. M, 

EXEMPLA LATINA. Fir^t Eurdses 



' General Literature 



REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 

■" ■ ■ "■ \iuidCI^ ' 

THELATIN COMPOUi^D SENTENCE : 
d Enerciie. Sictnd Bdititi. 
u. 6^ Wiib Vdcabutuy. ». 
QUABDAM : MisolliuiiDus 



f LATIN IDIOMS, 

steps' to greek. Third EdUbm, «• 

rind. lime. if. 
A SHORTER CREEK PRIMER. StcuMd 

VOR UNSEEN 



PETITION. Arranged icmnling ID 
JKt!- FimriA Edillm. fcaf. Srv, ii oa. 
GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For lbs use of Sclmals. Willi Intioduc- 
tion, MoMs, and VDCsbDluy. Ftirrtk 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Sntnlh EdiHan. 

KIRST'fRENCH LESSONS. StrmthSdi- 
lim, rniied. Cr. Blur. tt. 

E.^Sy FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. J^A £di- 
liBn, reniitd. Far*. Bfv. if. 611^ 

EASY I'RENCH eSiEBCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
latr. FmrlA Edlthn. Cr. Biw it. do', 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: ArmoEed accordiog 10 Sub- 
JMIs. TkirliiHlh^iiim. Fca*.am. 11. 
See alia School Kiuninzlion Series. 
Sleel (R. EUlotl). K..\., F.C.S, THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. Witb .47 
Illuilniluina. SicemlEdltliiH, Cr. 8w. is. td. 
See aJHi School EmminntiDD Series 

IB IQ.\ ot lbs Techniul Ctdtege. 
uid Saddardi (P.) of ilie 
._„_ oUese. Leedii. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
__IUiutirUed. Dtmy tte. Tluid Ediliim. 

I tJ-). M.A. THE CHIEF 
" "" THE CHRISTIAN 

. y-td. 

. See Littlq Libniry- 
y (W.). M-A; ANNALS OF ETOM 
''J^GE. UJuunled. DtmylM. ^s.id. 
(lUtlMrlw). DV ALLAN 
EX. SiteiidEdUieiktCt^taa. U 

A. 




t L.) THE LETTERS OF 



StoveiHoadtL.. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON '._ 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 

SiJecIed and Edited br Siuniir Cdlvih. 
TMrd EdiHim. Cj-.BBt. lis. 
Li B8ARV Edition. Oemjtipit. ivola. i^.mt. 

A Colonial Edition IS alsa publifehed. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. Wiih an Etched 

Portrail bv Wiluam Steami. J'iftk 

•"-^—m. Cr.it- = -' '■ 



ColoniD.1 Edition [> alMj oubliifaed. 
LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. S 
G. Balfour. 



THE 



._ _ FROM SARANAC 

TO THE kARQUESAS. Being Lettus 
writun by Mra. M. I. Stevensoh diuinG 
1BS7.S. Cr. 8». 6i.Hfl. 
LETTERS FROM SAMOA, iSei-at. £<liied 
and acnngcd by M. C. Balfovr. With 
maay llluuraiion^ Steimd EdUiim Cr. 

Stoddort (AnnB M.). See OiTord Bio. 

StDkea (F. O.), B.A. HOURS WITH 



:torr IVarnon F.k M.A., Lecturer in 
the Fiuloeoidty of Religion ia Cambtidfie 
Univenity ; Exaininins Chaplain to the 
AcdhblshopofCanletbury; fonnerty Fellow 
orUnivently College, Oiford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DmNE PURPOSE Cr. 



StrondOI.). D.Sc.M.A. See Teilbooks of 






ENGLAND, _ _, _.. 

inas. ReviHdfay J.CHAIII.BsC0]t,LI 

F^A. Qmarto. iiu.,ul. 
St>u>rt<C^pt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 

FOR PERSIA. WithaMap. Cr.im. 6t, 
Starch IPX, Staff lo^titictor to the Suitey 

CmntyCimndl. MANUAL TRAINING 

DRAWING (WOODWORK). Iii Prin- 

Qples and AppUcalion, with Sotulioiu to 

Eiuninatien Questions, i!tja.ige5. Oltho. 

cmphic, Isometric and Oblujiie ftojeeiion. 

Wii:hsoPlalesan(Ii4oFigiiiei. FiBkcaf, 

SDddaid'a (P.). See C. StephemcD. 

Sarteei (R. 5.1. Seel.P.L^ 

Synui (j. e-S. MA. THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. S.cmd£4itiei$, Cr, Sm. 



Messrs. Methubn's Catalogub 



aypMntB.W.h M.A.,M.D. SaaADckBt 



tmMaa. AGRICOLA. Wiih [nunliictuui 
NoKi, Map, uc, by R.)F. Davu, H.A., 

GERHANIA. By i _ . . , 

S». u. Sec aU Classical I'nniUtioiiL 

TMll«elt(W.>. HOWARDLETTERSAND 
MEMORIES. Dn-v ivt. loi. 6d. tttl. 

T«alar<J.}. S« Libra™ of DevMbn. 

— ^_.-_ ,. e. THE ELEMENTS OF 



tt Editor. Fcaf. WaddaUl 



■"K-T 



TwiM'CP. 



KTAPHVSICS. Jitmyim,. loi.W.M*. 
torCP.O.t.M.A. SeeCon.ijio™JStri«. 



Tw(M-(l. A.i. S« Olford Biogmphiu. 
-nqrlor (Jatlll W.). THE COMlNG OF 
THE SAINTS : Inmeinadon md Siudi« 



HISTORY OF ROME. C'. 8im. , 

TannrKHi (Allrad, Lord). THE EARL V 

POEMS OF. fcliled, *ilh Nm« and 

an InDodnction, bv J. Chuktdh Coi.ijks, 

M.A. Cr. iw. «(. 
IN MEMORIAU, MAUD, AND THE 

PRINCESS. EdiKd by J. Cmuhon 

Collins, M.A. Cr. Brv. 6i. S« also 

Little libmy. 
T«iTy(CS.>. See Oxford BiMraphii!, 
ThMkenytW. M.). See Little Obrary. 
TllMlwld(P. v.). M.A. INSECT LIFE. 

lUoioaied. StcntJ Editua Rtviad. Cr. 

Sm. u. 6J. 
Thanipiaa{A. H.> See Liuk Guidt 
nicitonCMarvW.). DAILYSTF" 

FOR DAILY NEEDS. Tkirti 



, D.pCa LHASA 

AF^Q l^S MYSTERIES. WlthaRecDni 
of Ihe Eapedidon of igoj-igcu. Wilh 155 
lllaatntiou and H^s. TkirtI mmd 
Ckt**tr EdiHrK. DtmrtBa. ji.6d.iul. 
Wadefa. W.kD.D. OU>TESTAMENI 
HISTORY. WitbMaps. FtirlltEdUim. 

Wiuliur' (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 

Inlerpretatioiu, embodyuiB Wagoer'a OVTt 

Veluma. fcmfin. 



B. CiitlHi' 



u. SJ. lack. 






I NlBi 



Wall (J. C). DEVILS. lUuunted by the 



VallfJ 



TMn'^nirciirW.}, F.R-k-S. 

Townley (Lady Sucan). MY 

NOTE-BOOK Wilh iS Ulus 
9 Maps. Third Editiim. Dn 
6d.ml. 



{rom pbotoKiaphik Dtmy Bob- 
^s. od. ■# 1. See also Antiquary's Booka. 
Wattcra (H. B.). See Ijttle Sooka on An 

Walt(Hi(F. W.). Sec Scbool Hiatoriei. 
WattMi (liaac) aad Cottoa (Cbarlea). 
See LP.L., Standard Library, aod Littk 

WarrcD-'VernoD (Hon. Winiani), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE, based on (be Comnuntaiy d 
BBNVBKtITODA Imola and olheiauthontits. 



Waterboiua (Mn. Alfred). WITH THE 

SIMPLE.HEARTED : LJttle Homilies to 
Women in Countiy Places. Siamd Bdititll. 



ibee .(Pasct), M.A 



r^elyan (Q. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
imfiridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. V — 



EXAMINA- 
■"E. Cf-.gw. 

>n Scries. 



Trontbeck (O. &). See Little Guides. 
Tyler (E. A.}, B.A., F.C.S. See Jun 



DttBy Siw loi. dd. Btt. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VusrbaD (Heary). See Liiife libraiy. 



Weir (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. 8i-a. &i. 

Weill (Sidney H.). See Teitbculu of 

Welli(J. ),M. A., Fellow and Tutor ofWadbam 
CollMC. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Tkird Editiim. Cr. Sbb. u. td. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Saimik 
EdilinH, With 3 Maps. Cr. &bb. 31. td. 
See also Little Guids. 

WheldoiKP.W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With 15 lUnatnititoi, 

" Z-MTft 



7 of which are by A. K. 



Whlb1sy(C). SrtW.E.Hmley. 

Whibley (L.), M.A., Fdlow of Pemhro^if 
ColleeE, Cambridge. CREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHAKACTER. Cr. 8m. 6i. 

Whltalur<a. H.), M.A. Sh Churchnun'i 

TUEA 



:dby 



L. F.R.S.7a 

See liSD SundudLibr'uy. 
WbltHeld IE. B.y. See CorameKul Scrits. 

WhitohMd (A. W.). GAaPARD d: 

C O L 1 G N Y. lUuitnled. Dimy iv, 
Whtteley"?- Uoy"!). F-IC> Principal , 



WhytefA. __. _ _ . _ 

WUbHforca jWUIrid]. See Liitle Bi 

WMde^OsoD'}. DEPROFUNDIS. Sem 



■POEMS, iteBySw. !v.6d.Mtl. 
•INTENTIONS. Drmrivt. v.s.6d.nil. 
'5ALOUE, AND OTHER PLAYS, Dmt 

Stu. lu. 6d, ntl. 
•LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Dimj 

OM 

Id e al ' HiraB A N n. 

IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR. 




(W, H.\ B.A. THE ALIEl 

INVASION. Cr. s™. It. 6d. 

(A,). PETROL PETER: ( 

iltySloriM and Flinny Picmres. Illu 

itid in Colour by A. W. Mills. Dm 

- 1, ml. 

<1H.0.). See Ancienr Cilies. 

(W.). THF. BRITISI 

DENER. Itliuliaied. Dmr Sr> 

(W,), aA, S« Juniot El 

^ aminaiien Series, Juoioc Scbeol Books, an 

knilaon (BccUe*). LORD 



t-Boxtcm (E. M.). MAKERS O 



EUROPE. 
A Teif 
Middle Fi 



beDk or Enropcan Histor 
WORLD. With Map 



. A.}. See Simplified I 



Wlnbolt (5. e.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. a™, ii. &/. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE; An Aid 
10 Composiden. Cr. tno. 31. 6d. Kbv, 

Wlii(IlB'i;B.C.A.),F.R.S.,F.S.A SeeAnli- 
quary'i Boolts. Liltle Guidu, Ancieni 
Cilies. and School Hiilorics. 

Wlnterbothan (Cuuin). M.A., B.Sc., 
LL.B. See Charchman*! Libtary. 

Vfaot (Sir Evelyn), P.M., V.C, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
riELD-MARSHAL. Wiih 34 Illustra. 



T^.V' ^"l 



_. . J. Tki . . 

A Colnnial EdiliDn k ako publiibol. 
Wood (W, Birkbeck). M. ' '■ ''--' 



latQ Scholar ^. 
.._ . . . . . . ind EdmoDda 

(Miilor J. E.\ R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. ' 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIC WAR 
THE UNITED STATES. With 
Imroduciion by H. Sfbnser Wilkin- 
With 94 Maps and Plans. Demy 

WtH'dawartb (CbriaUpber}. 

quary'i Boolu. 
Word*wnrtli[W.}. POEMS BY. Seleded 
bySTOFroKS A. Brooeb. Wilh 40 Illm- 
tratioin by Edmuku H. New. Wilh a 
Fnuiliipiecein PhoIQgcavure. Ointy&ae, 

i Cni^.r-iB'^iiinniiBlBopobllsbed. 

'.] and C(derldEe{S.T.). 



Antl^^B 



Word»worHi(W.) 

See Little Libtiry. 
n^rleht (Arthur), M.A 

C^lege, Cambridge. 




Vrons (QMirse M.\ Piofe 

in the UniTcr^iy nf T 
EARL OP ELGIN. Illu 

A. C^^onklEdidon I> aln> pnbHdwd. 



Jhe 




Messrs. Methoen's Catalogue 



WyattfKaU M,). St . 

WyldefA. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
Will J Mil - ■ " " 



.1. R. Gkns. 
-— ABVSSIN 



■<R.)iiMlPnae«(C 



, THKLAND 



KMOI/NTAIN. 



IllBBrttiin^ CV.Jw. >i.M.»u. 
VmU (W. BA a book of IRISH 



Rtoaid md RnlMTftit EditSmt. €k. tm. 

YMUie (RiMn). THE COMPLETE 
UO TOR 1ST. Wilh 13S fllasunliiiiu. 
Siatk Eititicn. Drmy Bvo. its.M.mtl. 
A CDlsnial EditiDD is also puhhaliEd. 

THE JOY OP_THE ROAD: An^AptJn™' 



of Ibc UoUit Cu. Sm^. 



*»SMI 



^~(AiitoiiS'. WHAT DO WR 

KNOW CONCKRNINf; EI.KCTRI. 

CITV? Fcaf.ii-e. u.6rf.mtl. 



Ancient Oitdes 

Geocral Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc.F.R.S, 
Cr. Siv. 41. 61I. tut. 



Cntnu. ByB.C. A.Wbdlc,O.Sc. 

lUiutratcd br E. H. New. 
Smiawsauiiv. By T. Audcn, M.A.. 



JUuitnt 
lUuiUaiod by U 



, fiyj. aCni, LL.D. 



4CDLK. By E- Mad»1 SymMon. 
«,D. nioitrotf d hy E. H. New. 
i:iTOL. By AlfiW Hiirvey. (Hu 
(^ E. H. New. 
FBLiN. By S, A. O. Fiujntiick. lUu»i3Eed 



The Antiquary's Books 

GiMwn-nl Rdilor, |. CHARLKS COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Demy %va, 7i. 61/. ntt. 



'ekciamo. . By B. C A. Wipdle, D.St 



Chdiich. By ChiiatDphec Wotdsworlh, 
H.A., and Heiiiy Liltlehalo. Wilb 
CelAUDl andotber Itluilralions. 
CbltiC AST. By J. Komilly Allen, F.S. A. 
With numnoui ifluslruuoc and Plana. 

" ICKCOUIGV ANQ FaI--* ABTIQU1TIK5. 

By R. Monro, LL.D. lUuetraled. 
t. -„ SA1NT5. ByJ.CWall, 

llllSMlioi,SM.d>bmS. 




C. Cm, LL.D.. F.S, 
By Nuhuiel J. Hi 



F Englahd. Bv I, 

lllusi-— ■ 



Man 



, llliul 



ExGLiaa SKAi.s. By J. Hanmy raooip. 

Tub Dohbsdat ■nQlrBS'r. Br Adohdms 

Ballad, B.A.,LL.B. Willu7llliBtrations. 
The Bkassks or Ehclakd. Hv Herben 

W.HaiJJiii.M.A. Withraanyllfunranoni. 
Parish Life ih Medieval Englaxb. % 

the Rieht Rev. Abbott Gisquei, O.S.B. 

Wilh many lUa&lratljrvs. SKonJ Editiim. 
The Beuls of Enci-ami. By Csnoii J, I. 

Raven, D-D,. F.S.A. Witfi lllusujii«i 

Second Editian. 



The Arden 

Devty %vo. aj. td. 



each volume. 
General Edllor, W. J. CRAIG. 
Shakespeare in smgle Plays. Editi^d wilh a full Inl 



^. „ .,. i,Tfanafll 

NoKs, and a Commenlary al ihe fool of the page. 

Edited by BdwanI Dowdeo. I Kisc Leah. Edited by W. J. Ciak. 

- ' - ".dited by Edward Idltus Caksab. F^iiled by M. Micm 

JTuTEKmr B^KidbyMoreionLn 




J, Chapman, Dcad uT ' 
IlluurUcd, 



UnivBtily «t Hiia- 



A scries of tFxU or Bymntinc Hist 



M, III. &/. w. 
. BdiUd by L 



Byzantine Terta 

Ediled by J. B. BURY. M.A., Lill.D. 



edllcd by English and foitipt ii±a]ais. 
Tub HiaTOUT or Psellus. Edited try C 



i 



Mhbsks. Methueh^ Oktmogds 



Gcasal Editor. J. H. BURN, RD^ P.R.aE. 
Fca^. 8ml \u 6d^ u€t uuk. 

Awrieiof KgpoMii o nt ootheBoolBof d>e Bibfe, whkli win be of service to the 
geuenX rcauder in the practical and derodooal stud j of the Somed Xext. 

Each Book is provided «ith a full and dear Introductory Sectioii, In idiich b 
stated what is known or coajectured re sp ec ti ng the dase and oocasion of the cm- 
postion of the Book, and anj other particnlars that maj help to dncidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Ejcposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, cotre- 
spondin^^ as far as possible with the divisions of the Ch«nx^ Lcctionaiy. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such co ti ec ti ons as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes 

Ths EnsTUB or St. Paul ths Apostls to Isaiah. Edited by W. E. Banws. D.D. 2W 
TMK Galatiaks. Edited by A. W. Robin* 
too, M.A. S€umd Editwm, 

EccLXSiAsras. Edited by A. W. Scrcaae, 
D.D. 

US EnsTta or St. Paul thk Apostls to 
TRX PmuppiANS. Edited by C R. D. 
BigsStD-D. Secomd Editwn. 

TkB RnsTLK or St. James. Edited by 
H. W. FaHbvd, M.A. 



Isaiah. EdkedbyW.E. 

Volmmus, With Ma|>. 
Thb Epistlb or St. Paul thk AmTLB to 

ths EPHBSiAifs. Edited by G.H.Whitaker, 



AOCOROIXG 

Edited by J. C du 



TO St. 



Makl 



St. Paul's EnsTLss to thk Colossums 
andPhilbmon. Edited by H. J.C. Kaii^ 
M.A. nuneU 



Ika Ghnrehmaa's Liteary 

General Editor.;. H. BURN, aD..F.R.aE. 



CtVWM CMfOm 

Thk Bbginnings or English Christianitt. 

By W. E. Collins, M. A With Map. 
SoMB New Tbstament Problems. By 

Arthur Wright, D.D 6/. 
The Kingdom or Heaven Here and Here- 

ArTER. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 

B.Sc., LL.B. 
The Workmanship^ op the Prayer Book : 

Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 

Dowden, D.D. Second Edition. 



3r. 6tL each. 

Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., LittD. 
TheOld Testament andthsNewScholak- 
ship. By J. W. Peters, D.D. 6s, 

The Churchman's Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By A. M. Madcay, B.A. 

The Church op Christ. By E. T Green, 
M.A. 6s. 

Comparative Theology. By J. A. Mac* 
Culloch. 6r. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 0>n^e, Oxford. 

Crown Svo. 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 

Translated 



iERCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LL. D. 5^. 

Cicero— De Oratore L Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor. M.A. y, 6d. 

Cicero— Select Oradons H^ro Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philippic il, in Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. £. D. Blakiston, M.A ss. 

CicBRO— De Natura Deorum. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A y. 6d. 

Cicero— De Ofiiciis. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner, MiA. at, 6d* 



Horace — The Odes and Epodes. 

by A. D. • >odley, M. A 2J.^ 
LuciAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 

nippus. The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 

The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 

T. Irwin, M.A. 3*. 6d, 
Sophocles — ElectraandAjax. Translated by 

£^ D. A. Morshead, M.A sx. 6tL 
Tacitus — Agricola and Germania. Trans* 

lated by R. B. Townshend. ar. 6d, 
The Satires or Juvenal. Translated by 

S. G. Owen, sf . 6d» 




OommerciaJ Series 

Ediled by H, de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 



A'n mmducuoa to Melli'iien'it 'Commer^ 
SciLci inulng iht question of Conimtrc 



doB. Gibbina, LiU.D., M.A. ■ 
aCibbloi,Utt.D.,H.A. Sico 



: Lydc, M.A. fi/lk 



. E. B»IIy. With ' 



By r, G. T»ylor, 

nispoNciiHt™. By 
pcabtilsiy. r*fr,i 



With VocabuUiy- StecnJ 

HMEItCIAL Rejioei. By S. E. 

icAMu'SFr "e Comhpobd". 
i. E. WbitBeld, M.A. Siami 

PlOPESBIONS AND BUSIKUS. 

. II. «^ 



STBV. ByJ. E. E 
asm! Ediliim.' u 



The CkmnoiBBeur's Llbiary 

A sumptuous series of ao books on ari, written by experts for callectors, superbl]' 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, an'' -"Ij—- f^- •~-».~"-.i ..a — i ■!.. ,_. ., 
duly treated. Tbe first volumes are— 

By Cyril Davonport. With 4c 



The tecbaieal si 



in Col^ 



Dudley Hu 
ij in Coiloli 



. By A. MukelL Witb Sd Plalu 11 
^lotype and Fhotosr^vure. 

■'URKiTUHE. By F. S. Kobinion 

PlalEi in Collolyiv isd ooe v 
rare. Sicotid BJ'liixi. 



Gai-D 












in Cglloiype nr. 



The Librar; of Devotion 

With Inlroduclions and (where necessar]') Notes. 
Small Pell Bvd, ihlh, 3s. ; leather, 2j. M. net. 

NBDtSt. AUI^USTIKE. EdilcdITHn ImITHTIDN •^r ClIK 

J.D. fiWt Eiisiim. 

R YVAi. Sdited by Wall> 



SigC, D.U. i-mrik BdilUit. 
A Book or DsvoTiotis. EdiM bv J 
StwbridK^ B.D. StiamdM£HtK. 




Messrs. Mbthueh's Catalogub 



Edited by Wiita 

P HOLV 



tl Holllnil 



f 



EOUbI by C. Kes> 
The TBHrut. Ediwd by E, C. S. Giloon. 

A GuioK TO Ktubitv. li^dilnl by ;, W. 

Susbridic B.D. 
Thk Puliu of David. Gdiisd by U, W. 

Kuidolpfa, D.D. 
LviA Ahbtolica. By Cudiiul Ncnuui 

udothen. Ediied by Canon S 

ind Canon H. C Hccctunt, M. 
Thb Ihkr Wav. By J. Taiile. coiua oj 

A. W. Huuoo, M.A. 
Tub Thouchtk or Pasciu. Kdittd by C 

S. Jonm, H.A. 
Oh thk Lovb « Gnn^ By Si. Francis dc 

Silo. Ediiedby W. J. Knui'Liul*. M.A. 

A MjUtBU. or CnHHOlATiaH FEOH THB 

Suin^ AND Fathau. Ediud by J. M. 
Bum. B.D. 
Ti(BSpM& or SONH. Ediud byB, Bljuland, 



M.A. 
ThiDbv 



T St. ANsnx. Edi»d by 
.. ByJobnBuayaa. Edited 




of Dnlb and ImimiBlily. By 'Bcbt 
Monligu, Eiri of MKschiuler. Wiifa m 
Intmducdon by Etinbedi Wateboiue, 
Ediui of ' A Uul< Bnok of Ufeanii Dmii. 
IThs Lima ITldwzu or the Gfjaaaa 

Fbiai». Dddc inu Enolisb by W. H«^ 
wood. Witb ui InnoductioB by A. C. 
Kermi HawcU. 
[HE Spiritual Gdiu, iriiich 
the Soal And brinet it by ilw li 
ID die Gelling a? Perfect " 
ifld. tha Ricb T«> 






I.E. Bora, B.D. 



UD^xxviVir Edind by <ha Hu. 2^ 
Anliur I.]ntelun, 



The ninstr&ted Pocket Lfbrai; of Phiiii and Coloured Books 

Fcap ive. 31. 6</. ti4i tach velame. 
A icTJes. m small form, of some of ihe famous illuslralud Imoks of fiction and 
general litfraiure. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
witboul iutroduclion or notes. The TUuslraltons are chiefly iu colour. 
COLODBEQ BOOKS 



OmCoi 



By George Pailoo. 

[« Coloured Plelet. J'cb/.Bm. is.hii. 
Dkath Of John Mvttou , Esq. 



iViih t] 
...,intheTL__, _ 

Snttcti. With 15 Cdlontei 
Aiken. SicinJ EHiiiim. 

This volome is teprlntet 
tremely rare and coidy ed i tit 
CDQUins Aiken's very fii 

A$K MaMtjt. By R.*'&' 
CDlouad PlaUa and jt 
TsthyJalmlMiJi. 



iG HUBT 



K. S. Sunees. Widi 7 Colonixd 

Henry Alken,Md « IlLuHia>!on». 

_ T i,g_ Svnta^im Sbabch 



^3, 



, — By William Ciiibe. 

'iibsoColoundPlAtiibyT. Rowbuidsm 
TouB OF Doctor Svmtak ik SsABCIt 
' rnxsouiTioN. By Witliom Combe. 
Coioand Plates by T. Rawlandsoo. 
m TouK OF Doctor Svntax IW 
n Combe. 



With 
:»a Tbwd louK oi- . 

Seabch Qf A Wii-K. By-W 

Wilhai Coloured Plales by ^ 

rHB History OF Johnny OUAHGEMui; the 

Little Foundling of ibelBiB Dr. Snitiui. 

BylheAuiliorof'Tbe Three Tours.- With 

■4 Colodred Plucs by Rowlandton. 
^HE Ehclish Dakc:e op Death, from the 

Designs of T. Rowlandson, vilh Metrical 



s>s;^ 



i by CI 



ILLUSTBATBD PoCUET LiDBASV OF pLAIN ILH! 

Lire IK London: or, Uie Day aad Nlghi 
SfxQca orjprry HawIbcFTn, Esq., and his 
ElcKint Friend, Carimlhiai. Tom. By 
Fierce Eean. Wilh }« Culcnucd Plains ky 



RlAi. LiFS JH London : or, Ifae Rambles 
""jbTallyho, EiQ.. and 
•"— " -"ill. Byan 



Amateur (Pii 
Plilei by ^ 
Tvv ytlrmi 



TheHoD. ToDiDa^hHll. 



tnd RowlnndHHi, 

OH. By Pierce E( 
_. , eiesbytheodonLJ 



TlIK MlLITAUT AdVBNTUIUIS OP JOMrtKV 

Newcomb. By an Officer. WilhijCDlouted 
Plates by T. Rawllndson. 
The National Sfokt; of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions uid 51 Coloond Plslei 
by Henry Alten. 

Tbii book ii complelely diaennl fism the 
hige folio edition oS ' Naliona! SpoTIs ' by 



Walkine. Trotting, Canlerinz, Galloping, 
Stimbl^g. ana Tumbling. Illiutrated wllb 
a; Coloured Plats, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Cunbado, Esq. 
lEAL Life in 1bei.ahd, or, ifae Day and 
Nigbl 5cen« oT Brian Boiu, Era., and bis 



THE Naw. By Alfred Bunon. With iG 
Calouied Plstei by T. Rowlaodun. 
HB Ol.n English Sodire: A Poeou By 
John Carelcis, Esq. With la Coloured 
Pbites after tbe style of T. Rowlandion. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Junior School-Books 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON. B.A. 



A Class-Book or Dictation Passages. By 

W. WiUiamson, B.A. Tweijitk Editum, 

Cr. 8cv. IS, 6a, 
Tim GosTBL According to St. Matthkw. 

Edited by £. Wiltoa South, M.A. With 

Three Maps. Cr, 8tw. zs. 6tL 
ThsGospblAccokdingtoSt.Mark. Edited 

by A. E. Ruble. D.D. With Three Maps. 

Cr, 8cv. If. 6d, 
A Junior English Grammar. By W. WiUiam- 
son. B. A. With numerous pass^es fcnrjMtfsing 

and analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. 

Third Edition, Cr,ivo, as. 
A Junior Chemistry. By K A. Tyler, B. A. , 

F.CS. With 78 Illustrations. Tkird Edt- 

tUm, Cr, Svc, ax. 6d, 
The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by 

A. E. Ruble, D.D. Cr. 8tv. as, 
A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. 

^met and M. J. Acatos. Cr, St/c, 2s, 



Elementary Experimental Science. Phv* 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.CS. Chemistit 
by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc With 2 Plates and 
Z54 Diagrams. Fourth Edition, Cr, 8m. 
ax. 6d, 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lyd<Mi. 
With a76 Diagrams. Fourth Edition, Cr. 
Bvo, as. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plates 
and 109 Diagrams. Cr, Zvo, as, 

A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. 
Baron, M. A. SKond Edition, Ct,9oo. as. 

The Gospel According to St. Luke. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Miqps. Cr, 
Zvo, as. 

The First Book op Kings. Edited by 
A. K RuBiB, D.D. With Maps. Cr, 8cw. 
ax. 



Leaden of Beligion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. With Portraits, 

Cr, ^vo, 2s. net. 



Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M. A. 
Bishop Wilberporcb. By G. W. Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M. A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Keble. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. OHphant. 
Lancelot Andrewes. By R. Xi. Ottley, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
Augustine op Canterbury. By E. L. 

Cutts, D.D. 



William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A 

Third Edition, 
John Knox. ByF.MacCunn. Second Edition, 
John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
George Fox, the Quaker. By T. Hodekin, 

D. C. L. Third Edition. 
John Donne. ByAugustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmer. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 



The Little Blue Books 

IllustratuL Demy i6mo, 2$, 6d, 



z. The Castaways of Meadowbank. By 

Thomas Cobb. 
a. The Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

3. The Air Gun. By T. Hilbert. 

4. A School Year. By Netta Syrett. 

5. The Peelbs at the Capital. By Roger 

Ashton. 



8. 



The Treasure op Princegatb Pkiosv. 

By T. Cobb. 
Mrs. Barberry's General Shop. 

Roger Ashton. 
A Book op Bad Children. By W. T. 

Webb. 



By 



9. The Lost Ball. By Thomas Cobb. 



Little Books on Art 

With many Illustrations, Demy i6mo, 2s, 6d, net, 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. E^ch volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 



Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Third Edition, 
Book plates. E . Almack. 
Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition, 
Romney. George Paston. 



Watts. R- E. D. Sketchley. 

Leighton. Alice Corkran. 

Velasquez. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 

Gilbert. 

{Continued, 



Little Books o) 



:e AMD BoucHKv. JCIiza F. Pollard. 



Illdmwatbp MSS. I. W. Bradley. 
Chbist 1H Akt. Mra. Henry Jcnmr. 

J^WEkLERV. C^rH DaVEnpOct. 
UUDE. Edwoid DIUoo. 

Ekamhls'. ^f^s. Nrison Dawion. 



A series of little books i 
E^ch volume contains so 
life and work of Uie masti 



I 



The Little Galleries 

Demy lime, zj. 6d. net. 

snlaining eiampies of Ihe l^iesl wi 
>lates in pholograruie, tCEClber v 
r to wbom ibe book is devoted. 



rk of the Breal painlM 



A LiTTLK GlLLSBV 0¥ HOFrKEB. | 

The Idttle Ctnldea 

With many Illustrations hr E. H. Nkw and other artists, and from photographs 

Small Past Stw, clnlh, 2J. 6d. net.; leatktr, y. td, net. 
Messrs. Methi^eh nre publishing a small series of books under the general lille 
of The Little Guides. Tha main features of these books are (i) a. handy and 
charm iag form, (a) artistic Illusliauons by E. H. NEW and others, (3) fiood pUns 
ajid maps, (4) an adequate but compact preseniation of everything that Is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archECology, and architecture of Ihe town or 

, H. W. Tompkim, 
By G. C 



linn Thompun. Siamd Edilii 



Heu 



St. Paul's Cat 



Jy' 

Westminster Abbbv. By G. 

ByF.G. 



ThbEnolishLj 
Tun Mai,¥bbm __. 
Windlt, D.Sc, F.R-S. 



tee Che 
TiDDibi 

_.ibant,M 
By B. C. 



R.H.S. 



ByG. C 
ByCJ 




By^. A. H. Lai 



^ G. BcBbutt, M.A. Sim 



By J. Chmles 



I LL.D., 



ByS. Barine-Ci 
t. ByCScudam 
C.G Elbty. 



.n J=cl 



The Little Lihrai; 

With Introductions, Notes, and Pbotogravtire Frontispieces. 
Small Pelt ivo. Each Vuliimt, ihlh. U. id. net ; leather, 2s.6<t.ntt. 
ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE | NORTHANGER ABBEY. Kdil«dbyK.V. 
^raneiij. THEESSAVSOFLORI) 



Tbook of. 

tAnten (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
■ DICK. Edited by E.V. Lucas. TwfV^U. 



[(?«„, 



METUUEN'S CATAft 



I 



aanMtmn.P.A.% AUTTLEBOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
BMklOrd fWllllwn). THR HISTORY 

OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 

by E. DiHUDN Ro«s. 
BUka <WIUtaB). SELECTIONS FROM 

"■ILLIAM BLAKE. EdiKd by M- 

BWTSW (OMTBe]. LAVENGRa Kdiled 

■ " '' OMK. Tu«y^Km„. 

lYE. Kdiled by Jokm 

Brownlas (Robert). SELECTIONS 



BwTSW (Om 

hj F. Hindi 
THK 



FROM _ 
ROBERT 



:nG. Editc 



byW 



THE ANTfjACOBIN 

Canning's Hddiliocud Pocim. n-aiica oy 
Llotq Sandu& 
Cowler (Abnham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. EdiledbyU. C 



by AN« 



Cralk (Mr*.). JOHN MA 

GENTLEMAN. Edi»i 

Matheson. Taa felumii. 
CraihBw (RlchMrd). THE L 

Edited hy T.niiiiKD KUTtoN. 
Danic {AllKblerl). THE INFEDNO OF 

DANTE. TrMsl.tcd by H. F. Cabv. 

Ediled by Paget Tovnbkb, M.A., D.Litc 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Tram, 
d by H._ K. Carv. Edited by Paoht 

TE. Trani- 

- -d by Paget 

TOVHBEG, M.A.,D.LilI. 
Darloy (atmae\ SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OP GEORGE DARLEV. 

Edited by R. A. SntEATrEiLD. 
Doane (A. C.>. A LITTLE BOOK OF 

DlckenB{CbBrle*). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Ferrler (Siuan). MARKIAGE. Edited 
by A. Goodrich - Freek ud Lokq 

THE INHERITANCE. Tat ystumcs. 
a»kBU(»lra.). CRANFORD. Edited liy 



llBikBU(»lr 

E. V. Luc 



tborne (Nathaniel). THESCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Percy DKAIiMH». 
Henderson (T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK 
. -H VERSE. 



_(A.W.). EOTKEN. Wlibu 

iDtcoduction and Notes. Stcfnd Edilicii. 
UiBb (CHiu-Iu). ELIA, and THE 

LAST ESSAVS OF ELIA. Edited ly 

E. V. LnCAS. 
UckerfF.). LONDON LYRICS Edited 

by A. D. GoDLEV, M.A- A rEpiint at tfai 

Kini Edition. 
L«wiellaw(H. W.). SELECTIONS 

fHob* •'■-•'■'-■•""■ 



THE MINOR i 

ILTON. T" ■ ■ 
A., C^DDn i: 
Molra>.M.). MANSIEW 

byt. F. Hendbbsdn. 
NIcliDla(J. B. B.X A LITTLE BOOS OF 



JOURNEY. Edited by H 
Tennywii <A1lred, Lord). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF ALFRED. LORD TENNY- 

SON. Edited by J. CMUsTqw Coluks, 

M.A. 
IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H, C. 



MAUD. Edited by ELizASET)iWaRDsnoi 
Tfaacbcnv(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. GwvHH. TAnt Vabants. 
PENDEWNI5. Edited by S. Gwtmu. 



lbyS.G»YNi(. 
lKS.EditedbyS.Gwi 
VauFban (Henry). THE POEMS __ 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by EowAHD 

HUTTON. 

Walton (Izaak), THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Edited by J. BucHAN. 

Waterhonge <Mri. Alfred). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Ninik MdititK. 
Alio on Japanese Paper, Lialhti. 

WordawarthnY.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Now"- 




General LiteratdreJ 
The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Ediicd by W. J. CRAIG. Wiih Inlroduclions and Notes. 

Pelt itrnn. Ik 40 Velumti. Leaiher, price M. net each volume. 

Mahogany Rmohiing Book Can. lOJ. ilel. 



Miniature Librarr 

a few inleresline books which have qualities 
Ly, devotion, or literary genios, 
, Youih. By Thb Lif] 



Edward FiliGet 



I 1G51. Dim J 



FoLONius: or Wiae Saws and Modcn 

BtaocH. By Bdwud FiuGerald. : 

(he cdiiion nihlulKd by W. Pickoii 

I , i8s>. Dtmryiau. L.MMn',--- 

IXM" RuH^iviT 6r Ok 

, Sdwird FiuGErald. 

- a! itii, Tkirii EditicH. Liathir,js 



' Oma> Khavti(h. _ By 



_..ai hy himstlf. Vi 

edition printed at Strawberry Hill 
yearT764. Jf^diumzviip. Lettlkrr, aj'fld 

Tub Visions of Doh Fbahcisco QuEiaL 
ViLLHaAS, Knight of Ihe Order vtM 
James. Made Englbh by E. L. From J| 

tdStioo prinMd for H. Herrine "^ 

LaOJur. -u.aet. . 

POEHs, By Dora Gromwc!!. Frcon the 1$ 
[ianafiB^B. Ltalktr,3t.iitl. 



Oxford BiographieB 

■cap. ttea. Mack Tialuvic, clath, 21. 6d. iiet \ I 
^IGHiEKi. ByPasolToynbce.M.A 



* With 13 lUiutrationi 



■ Editim. 


Chatham. By A. S. M'DowalJ. Wilb 11 


|»TO-.A«DU». ByE. L,S, Horsburgh, M.A. 






St. Fbanci of As.ist. By Anna M- Stod- 


kpHH HowAKD. By E. C S. Gibun, U.D., 






Cawniho. _ By W.AEiBn Phillips. With 1. 








BsACOHSriELD. By Wulter Sichel. Wilb m 


Walt™ Ralbch. By 1. A. Taylnr. Wih 






CoBTHE. By H. G. Ailiit.6. Wiih » Illns- 


Kbasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With 13 


traHeia 




FESEunn. By Vucount SI Cyru. With 


^HB YouKC Pretehdbe. By C S. Terry. 





School Examination Series 
aited by A. M, M, STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. 8m si. hd. 



HCii Examination Pafsiis, By A. M. 
I. Stedman, M.A FourUtulk Ediliti. 
A Kbv, i^ued to Tuton and Private 

to tha'pSbTiiheri. l^^^dii^ 

IN ElAMlHATIOIl pAfEItS. Bv A. M. M, 
ledlTUUI, M.A. TkirtltHIk EdilllH. 
Key (Sixth Ediliim) isaugd as above. 

_„.BK Examination Papbbs. ByAM. M. 

V^Sledman. M.A. IVInti EdUiim. 

' Key iT/lird Edltian) isued ai abcve. 



licb. SUlllEJilitn. 



H PArKKS, By R. J. 



Key (Third Edilim) ii 



Editien. 

PHTSICS ElAllINATtJN pAPEas, By K.i 
Steel, M.A, F.Ca ' 



By J. Tait Plowdm-Wiudbw, B.A. 
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School Histoxies 

Illustrated, Crown 8fw. is, 6d. 



A School History op Warwickshire. By 
B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

A School History op Sombrsbt. By 
Walter Raymond. 

A School History op Lancashire, by 
W. E. Rhodes. 



A School History op Surrey. By H. E. 
Mmlden, M.A. 

A School History op Middlesex. By V. 
G. Plarr and F. W. Walton. 



Textbooks of Seience 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A, RSc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 



Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 
Third Edition. Cr.Zvo, 3s, 6d. 

Practical Physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc, 
M.A. Cr. Bvo. y. 6a. 

Practical Chemistry. Part l By W. 
French, M.A. Cr. 8zw. Fourth Edition. 
XX. 6d. Part II. By W. French, M. A., and 
T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr. Zvo. is. 6d. 

Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 

By C T. MUlis, M.I.M.E. Cr, Bvo. 

y* 6d. 
Examples in Physics. By C. £. Jackson, 

B.A. Cr. Zva. as, 6d. 



Plant Lipe, Studies in Garden and School 
By Horace F. Jones, F.CS. Widi 320 
Diagrams. Cr. Svo, y. 6d. 

The Complete School Chemistry. By F. 
Oldham, B.A. Illustrated. Cr*. 8tv. 

An Organic Chemistry for Schools and 
Technical Institutes. By A. £. Dunstan, 
B.Sc.(Lond.),F.CS. Illustrated. Cr.Svo. 

Elementary Science for Pupil Teachers. 
Physics Section. By W. T. Clough, 
A.R.C.S. (Lend.), F.C-S. Chemistry 
Section. By A. £. Dunstan. B.Sc (Lend.), 
F.CS. With a Plates and zo Diasrams. 
Cr. Svo, 



as. 



Methuen's Simplified French Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M. A. 
One Shilling' each. 



L'HiSTOiRB d'unb TuLiPE. Adapted by T. R. 

N. Crofts, M.A. 
Abdallah. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 



La Chanson db Roland* Adapted by H. 

Rieu, M.A. 
Mtf MOIRES DE Cadicuon. Adapted by J. F. 

Rhoades. 



Methnen's Standard Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes, 

The Standard Library is a new series of volumes contsuning the great classics of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon^ race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of The Standard Library are four : — i. Soundness op Text. 2. Cheapness. 
3. Clearness op Type. 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from 100 to 250 pages, and is issued in paper covers, Crown^ 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 

The following books are ready with the exception of those marked with a t, which denotes 
that the book is nearly ready : — 



The Meditations^ op Marcus Aurblius. 

The translation is by R. Graves. 
The Novels of Jane Austen. In 5 volumes. 

Vol. I. — Sense and Sensibility. 
Essays and Counsels ana The New 

Atlantis. By Francis Bacon, Lord 

Verulam. 
Rbligio Medici and Urn Burial. By 

Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 

collated by A. R. Waller. 



The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Replbctions on the French Revolution. 

By Edmund Biu-ke. 
The Poems and Songs op Robert Burns. 

Double Volume. 
The Analogy op Religion, Natural and 

Revealed. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 
The Poems op Thomas Chatterton. In a 

volumes.^ 
Vol. I.— Miscellaneous Poems. 

iCoHtinugd, 




HBpOBMBOFjOHKl 

Th> TeiC liiLi b 






-. 'Mnch Ado About Noih]ng; Love's 

" '; Tho Merchinl orVaiS^: A^ou 

-The T.ni!ng at the Shrew ; All -a 
Well that End! Well; Twiinh Nighl ; The 
Wnuir'i Tnk. 
oL iv.—TheUfeiuidDeuborKiiiKjDlni; 

~ - lirt oE King " 



The Fini 



By Thomas 
. Bigg, DC, 
T AND Holy 



Econd Pan or Kine Henry iv. 
; Y.-Tho^LiJa t^Kina Hiofy v. 



Vol. 1.— Elkonofclules and The Ttnu 
Kinn and MaEistrales. 
SUECT Wdrki arSiR Thomas Mdhb. 

VoL,l.-UlopLa>ndPDfms. 
Thk Rbpuouc op Plato. Tninalated by 



: The 

PiiT of King Henry vi;' ~" '"' 
Vol. vi.-The Third PbB of King Henry 
■■■ ; The Tragedy of King Richard iiL : 
ic FaiDouiHiscory of lEe Life of Khig 

OBMB OF PKBCV Byssmb Shellbv. In < 

I.— AlnstariThertEmDnartheWDrld; 

TeilhasbEEnrevSledtiyCD. Locoek. 
irE OF Nelson. By Rabert Soulhey. 

BORN"''ByGnb^mii""''"'"'"'" 



Textbooks of Technology 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc, and G. R. MILLS, M.A 
/"»//)- miislrnted. 



Fi/liMdilim. C 

MlLLlHEHV, ThIOR 

By Clan Hill. : 



GS. By J. A. v.. V 
Cr. 8m. 14^ M. 
«|[V, By F. C. -9 



By H, C. Ginlb. 
s. By A. C. Horlh. 



duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. £. Brinks, B.Sc (Cmd.). 
Second muler and InMruotor of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, LeicBMer 
Teehnieal School, and W. if. N. J. 
A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E., A»i«»nl lu 
of ElecEiical Engineerini, Mini 
Municipal TecbTiicaTSchoal. Cr-.gm. 
iNCIHKEKIlia WouuHor F 
C. C. Allen, Lcctonr a 
■• ■cipai Tecl ■ ■ - ■ 



With m. 






H Handbooks of Tbeology 

Ediled by R, L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor ot Paslori! Thpoltigy al Oxford, ' 
Emd Canon of Christ Church, Orford. 
The series is intended, in pari, lo furnish Ihe clergy and ttaehers or si 
Theology witb Irustwonby Tcxtbouks, adequately represEoiiog the presen 
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oC the qnestioos dealt with ; in put, to make accessible to the reauliiig pobfic an 
accufate and concise statement of facts and princi|des in all questions bearing on 
Theologj and ReUgioo. 



Tbb XXXIX. AxncLKs op trb CmntcH op 
Knglamix Editwi by E. C S. Gibson, 
IXD. Fifth mmd Ckmptr EdiHmi in •lu 
V 0im m t. Dtmy 8o#. lu. hd. 

hm IlTTKOOOCTlOM TO THa HiSTOKT OP 

Rkugion. By F. B. Jeroos. M.A., 
UtK.D. Third Edition. Dtmy^o^, >ar.6<£ 
Tms DocntiNB OP THB Incaknation. By R. 
L. Ottley, IXD. Stc»md mmd Ckui^ 
EdiH^H. Detmy 8sw. xu. 6d 



An Introdoction to thx Hisromr op tbi 
Ckkbds. By a. £. Born, .D.D Jkm 
xor. 6d, 



ThB PHtLOSOPHT OP RklJGION IN ^GLAVD 

AND America. By Alfred Caldeoott, D.D. 
Dtmy 80101. xos, 6d. 

A HisTOKT OP Earlt CmusTiAN D oc 'i' mi . 
By J. F. Bethnne-Baker, M.A. J>€myftm. 
zor. 6d. 



The WestmiiLBter Oommentaxies 

General Editor, WALTER UOCVi, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. 'The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the Engli^ 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept* 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 



Thb Book op Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Fifth Editiam Demv %vo. xos. 6d 

The Book op Job. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition, DtmfBtfo. 6s. 

The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Demy 8vo. Third 
Edition, zor. 6d* 



The First Epistle op Paul thb Apostlb 

to the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 

Goudge, M.A. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
The Epistle op St. James. Edited with In* 

troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowlii^, 

D.D. DemyBvo. 6s. 
The Book op Ezekiel. Edited H. A. Red. 

path, M.A., D.Litt. Demy Str^. zor. 6d, 



Part II. — Fiction 



Adderley (Hon. and Rev. James), Anther 
of 'Stephen Remarx.' BEHOLD THE 
DAYS COME. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

Albanesi (B. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. 6x. 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Anstey (F.). Author of 'Vice VersS.' A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 
by Bernard Partridge. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

TEMPTATION. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 

CASTING OF NETS. Edition. Cr. 

Bvo, 6s. 



Edition. Cr. 



Edition. Cr. Bvo. 



Fifth 



6s. 
Seve9Uh 



DONNA DIANA. 

Bvo. 6s. 
LOVE'S PROXY. 

6s. 
Barinff-aonld (S.). ARMINELL. 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr.6vo. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Edition. Cr. 8tw. 6s, 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. FtftUk EdiHon. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cf.Svo. 6s. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr-.Bvo, 6s. 
NO EMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo, 6s, 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 



BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEV. Illiu 



WINEFRED. lUoitraluL Stand EJilitn. 

ROVAL GEORGIK. IlluitrstKl. Cr. Siu.6i. 
MISS QUILLET. ILluitraud. Cr. ivc. 61. 
'5 OF ALL SORTS. Cr.tva. 61. 



LITTLE TITPENNY. AXmiEdiHoi. iA 

SccalsaShmincNoveR 
Burnett (Bdlth £). A WILDERNESS 

WINNER. Cr. Sw. is. 
Burr (Juin). LAUGHING THROUGH 

A WILDERNESS. Cr. ivt. 61. 
Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Tkini SJitim. Cr. Bm. 61. 
the: strong arm. Sarml Ediiifn. 

THEMUTABLE MANV. Tkird EdiUm. 

the' COUNTESS TEKLA. Third EJitisH. 

the' lady 'eLECTRA. Sicond Edition. 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

so'ShUlWN. 

JOl 

lain 

^AN 

. K. Che 

B«uan('B. P.) DODO. Ftnrlh EdUlm. 

Cr.in. (». 
THE CAPS IN A. Sicond EdilioH. Cr.ivo. 

Sfe alw ShiUing NovtlB. 
Benaon (Marearet). SUBJECT TO 

VANITV. Cr.Sm. y.6J. 
BretbsrloQ (Ralph). THE MILL. Cr. 

Bu^n (j. Btonndelle). THE FATE 

OF VALSEC. Cr. 8m. 6<. 
A BRANDED NAME. Cr. ins. is. 

5u aba Sbilllng Novels. 
Cape* (BcrBard), Amhor oT 'The 1. 

Wint-THEEX- 



\ JAY 01 
LOAVES 

A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Saand Edilim. 

Cr. St«i. &r. 
Charlton (Randall). MAVE. StcenJ Edl- 

((■d«. Cr. a™, fa. 
CheaoeyCWeathcrby). THETRAGEDY 

or THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 

THE MYSTERY OF A RUNGAI, 



'' Stamd Edili 

- "li.Jh.SI 

I (Marie), A ROMANCE OF TWO 



uShUluiENnv 

_JI (Marie), X ROM: 

'ORLDS. TUMoKyStoi 



VENDETTA. TiBOLlf-Fourih Edill, 
tK^lML TklrlfFi'lh EdiUn. < 

ARDATH: THE STOKY OF A 

SELF, StvmUatth EditisK. Cr.S... _., 
THESOULOFLILITH. Fonrlttntk EM 

lian. Cr.ttia. 61. 
WORMWOOD. FiJUtnlkEd. Cr.\ 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF ^^.c 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Ftrltfjlrst EdS- 

lien. Cr.Uit. «i. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. FiftyfinI 

Edition. Cr. tvo. Si. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN, TintJi 



GOD'S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. Elniintk Edilion. Cr.ivo. it. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. TivtHtx-iixth Edi- 



Cotea (Mn. Everard). Ses 



tie. LOCHINVAR. Illmimtd, TMrd 

THE STANDARD Be'aREB, Cr. Sw. fit 
Croker (B. H,). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT, Cr.Bw. fir. 
JOHANtl A. SiamdEdillMi. Cr.Sw. 6>. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. TAird EditiM. 

A NINE DAYS' WONDER. TUrd 

Edition. Cr.ivo. 61. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Si.ili 

Edition. Cr.iBO. Si. 
ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr.ivo. ti, 
A STATE SECRET. Third £dilion. Cr. 

CroabIe^Maf^)> DISClrLES. Ci-.Sm. fit. 
Dawaoa <A. J). DANIEL WKYTIS. _ 

Cr. 8m. 3X. 6d. • T 

Deuie (Mary). THE OTHER PAWS J 

Cr. Sec fir. 
Doyle (A. Conan), Author sf 'Shctlod 

ROUND THE REd" LAMK 'i 
Edition. Cr. Sm. £i. 



OF BALGOWRIE. 

Cr. tBo. fil, 
THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Sia 

Ediiitn. Cr.ita. &, 
Sa also Shilling Nowli. 
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Ftatftatar (MmtV A SARKOW WAT. 

THE ROSK OF JOV. TAiW £<££a-H- 

A UJND BIRD'S NEST. Willi 9 in»- 
UniMi. Cr. Bh. 6>. 

SwulnSliLIIincN'nvli. 

S-) THE WKAN5 '"^ 
.,. J ^.___j 

MORE 



Ri^WALLAM. lUuiuucd. ^icm^ 

fHm C>-. 8(«. 01. 
RtErtMbed (OcnU). 

THaS kind. Cr. I»r. a., 
Pruda (M. e.V STEPPING WS5T- 

WABIX C-. So* 6j. 
PnMr(Mrs.Hwrh;, Anil™ of 'The Siolm 

Ehbom.- IHE slaking Of THE 

SVrORO. Cr.tw. 6j. 
IS THE SHADOW OP THE LORD. 

Stand SJilita. C'twntf^ ISi. 
FMtr-mtdOmaa (BlU), Auihoi of ■ The 

D*TBoakarB«buHirdacrc' ULANCHK 

eSMEAD. Sicand EOitUx. C-.tvr. 61. 
aMM(Eleaaar). Autboi of ' The Binrnphy 

cfA Piuric GiiL' THE PUIW.WOMAN. 

C^. IM. 61. 
Oerard (Dorothea). Aubor of ' Udr Balir. 

THE CONQUEST OF LON: 



iNDON. 



TH8 lUPROBABLE IDVI- TkSrd 
EJltitM. Cr. BWL U. 

SceaboShilliDsKonls. 

OblbW (Oaor fOl, Author of 'DeiniH,' 'In 
ihTVcu of Jubifct,- elc THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. J«Mrf ff-£ C'. 81* 6(. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. C<-. i™. 6.. 

aidE (ChariBl). BUNTER-S CRUISE. 



MOODS. J-uxntnik, _. „.. 

HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. 7-Mirt* £Mti,m. Cr. 

THESCHOLAR-S DAUGHTER. ^«i»i* 

prbei RabertxHi). 

HoVbertMn (Agnea (1.). PATIENCE 

DEAN, Cr Er«. 6., 
HIcbcna (Robert). THF, PROPHET OF 

HERKELEV SQUARE. Stand EiHIin. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Slcund 

Edilin. Cr. Sci. 61. 
FELIX. Fi/IK £du:m. Cr. ivu. 61. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sinlh 




THE CAU, OP THE 

Hobbes (Jokd'oUvcr). Aoihor ofRntisi 

Oruin.' THE SERIOUS WOOING. 

Cr.ivt. 61. 
nop* (Antbonr). THB GOD IN 

CAR. Tinlk Edition. Cr. Sm. 61 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth £, 

Cr. BOK fil. 
A MAN OF MARK. Fi/lkEi. C. 



CHRONICLES OP COUNT S 
TONia Sink £diti<M>. Cr.tte. ti. 
RROSa inunnied by H. R. Mai. 



THE KINGS MIRROR, Fturti £ 

?UISANTE. ' Ftitrti EOilln^ Cr. Sn. d. 
HE DOLLy DIALOGUES. Cr.Bw.fc 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC ~ 









. - t, ctt thelaSi 

OF LVTE. Siamii Edilian. C'.irm. U 
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